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267  „      6,    ,,    one  „  none. 
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Art.  L— the  BHAGAVA.D  GITA. 


By  Rev.  James  Kei\nedy,  M.  A.,  Raxee  Khet. 


IT  is  true  to  an  axiom  that  the  way  to  tlie  heart  is  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  the  life.  It  is  only  by  under- 
standing the  Hindus  we  can  have  that  sympathy  with  them,  which 
all  the  world  over  has  so  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  gentle 
and  winning  an  influence.  It  is  only  by  understanding  them  we 
can  have  any  success  in  placing  ourselves  on  their  standing  ground,  and 
in  thus  ascertaining  the  modes  by  which  we  can  most  fittingly  ply 
them  with  the  truth  of  God,  so  that  it  may  reach  at  once  their  com- 
j)rebension  and  their  heart.  The  perception  on  their  part  that  they 
are  in  a  measure  understood  powerfully  tends  to  secure  for  us  their 
confidence  and  respect. 

Most  valuable  though  a  knowledge  of  the  people  be,  Ave  must 
acknowledge  it  is  a  rare  acquisition,  and  to  the  desirable  extent  it 
is  well-nigh  beyond  our  power  of  attainment.  The  difficulties  in 
our  way  are  so  formidable,  that  at  best  the_y  can  be  oidy  partially 
surmounted.  In  addition  to  the  extremely  different  views  with 
which  they  and  we  have  been  imbued  from  our  earliest  days,  the 
different  habits  we  have  formed,  the  different  courses  we  have  pur- 
sued, and  the  different  customs  we  have  followed,  Ave  are  met  by  a 
social  barrier,  which  shuts  us  out  from  the  family  circle,  and  allows 
us  no  opportunity  for  seeing  the  people  in  those  circumstances 
where  character  is  most  fully  revealed.  Even  when  in  the  inter- 
course of  life  we  seem  to  know  individuals  well,  and  are  looking 
each  other  in  the  face,  we  feel  that  a  A^ast  distance  separates  them 
from  us.  While  near  in  person,  so  different  have  Ave  eveiy  reason 
to  suppose  are  the  grooves  in  Avhich  their  minds  and  ours  work, 
so  different  are  the   subjects  which   engage  their  thoughts  and 
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ours,  nnJ  so  different  arc  the  aspects  in  wliich  these  ave  regarded, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  If  on  this 
a.cconnt  we  may  well  despair  of  knowing  the  people  as  we  wish  to 
know  them,  so  serviceable  is  even  a  limited  degree  of  knowledge, 
that  wo  should  sedulously  use  every  means  within  our  reach  for  its 
attainment. 

Among  the  means  for  knowing  the  Hindus,  a  prominent  place 
should  be  given  to  the  books,  which  are  held  by  them  in  the  highest 
esteem,  are  most  reverently  read,  and  have  consequently  a  powerful 
influence  in  moulding  their  character.  Such  books  have  their  direct 
influence  on  a  comparatively  small  class,  but  from  them  the  influence 
goes  forth  over  avast  number,  comprising  within  it  multitudes,  who 
are  so  illiterate  that  they  cannot  read  a  word. 

Among  these  books  a  high  place  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  the  Divine  Poem,  the  Poem  in  honor  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  glorious,  the  adorable  One.  No  one  has  conversed 
with  Hindus  of  any  intelligence  Avithout  perceiving  the  profound 
reverence  in  which  it  is  held.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Gita,  the 
Poem,  as  we  designate  in  Scriptures  the  Bible,  the  Book.  By  this 
name  it  will  be  commonly  called  in  this  article.  Quotations  from  it 
are  often  made,  and  even  a  sentence,  a  clause,  is  regarded  as  so 
authoritative  that  it  ought  to  decide  the  point  under  discussion.  In 
remote  villages  and  out-of-tlie  way  hamlets  we  have  seen  manu- 
script copies,  strongly  though  not  finely  bound,  wrapt  up  in  cloth, 
which  has  been  carefully  taken  off,  as  if  it  covered  a  most  delicate 
and  precious  thing.  The  Vjook  thus  produced  and  opened  has  had 
almost  always  the  dingy  look,  which  indicates  its  having  been 
much  used,  and  which  also,  no  doubt,  tells  of  the  smoky  humble 
dwelling  in  which  it  has  been  kept.  Passages  from  it  have  been 
chanted,  and  their  meaning  interpreted,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  villagers.  If  we  may  judge  from  our  limited  observa- 
tion, we  would  say  the  book  is  a  special  favorite  with  those  bankers 
and  traders  who  are  bent  on  gain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  desirous 
to  secure  religious  merit.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  these  persons  to 
engage  visits  from  pandits,  who  explain  and  enforce  its  lessons. 
Some  time  ago  I  asked  a  merchant,  who  had  been  in  a  mission 
school,  and  knew  English  fairly,  what  his  Bible  was ;  and  he  at 
once  answered,  "  The  Gita."  He  said  a  pandit  visited  him  in  his 
times  of  leisure,  and  so  explained  the  Divine  book  to  him,  that  his 
lieart  was  full  of  joy,  and  he  knew  this  to  be  the  true  religion.  It  lias 
l)een  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  Hindi,  the  Bengali,  and 
we  believe  into  others  of  the  Indian  vernacular  languages. 

Not  only  has  the  Gita  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  lodg- 
ment for  itself  in  the  Hindu  mind,  but  it  has  received  an  un- 
usual ineasure  of  attention  from  those  who  are  outside  the 
Hindu  pale.  Several  Sanscrit  scholars  have  deemed  it  worthy 
of  translation  and  annotation.    One  translation  into  English  was 
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made  in  the  last  century,  ami  another  in  this.  Two  translations 
have  apjjearecl  in  French,  otio  from  the  English  tianslation,  and 
another  IVom  the  original  Sanscrit.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
German,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  translation  by  Mr.  J.  Cockbuiii 
Thomson,  published  in  ]8')5,  is  peculiar!}^  valuable  to  the  student 
of  the  book,  on  account  of  its  introduction,  its  numerous  notes,  its 
use  of  previous  translations,  and  the  constant  effort  shown  through- 
out to  grasp  the  exact  idea  of  the  Poet. 

A  book  so  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  cannot  but  tell  powerfully 
on  their  character,  and  its  study  may  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  under- 
standing those  whose  minds  are  steeped  in  its  lessons. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  state  the  teachings  of  this  Poem, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  comprehend  it,  to  ponder  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  Avith  the  facts  of  God's  government  and  of 
our  moral  nature,  to  consider  their  tendencies,  and  to  mark  their 
relation  to  the  teachings  of  that  Book,  which,  as  Christians,  we 
believe  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  inspiration  of  God's  Spirit.  That 
we  may  fulfil  our  purpose  within  due  limits,  it  is  indispensable  to 
press  into  brief  paragraphs  several  subjects  connected  with  the 
Poem,  which,  in  order  to  their  full  explanation,  would  require  extend- 
ed statement. 

The  author  of  this  Poem  is  unknown.  Though  his  name  be 
unknown,  almost  every  page  makes  it  evident  he  was  a  Brahman, 
a  learned  pandit,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  essential  princij)les  of 
Hinduism,  and  bent  on  upholding  them. 

The  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Poem  is  unknown,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  author.  From  various  considerations  it  is  evident 
it  belongs  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Sanscrit  scholars  are, 
we  believe,  agreed  that  its  style  is  that  of  the  golden  age  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  the  age  of  its  great  poets  and  dramatists,  the  era  of 
Kalidas  and  Vikramaditya.  It  is  founded  on  philosophic  views, 
which  arose  long  after  the  Vedic  age,  and  asserts  these  views  in  a  way 
which  shows  they  had  taken  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
It  was  written  at  a  period  when  the  worship  of  Krishna,  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  had  reached  its  height.  Krishna  is  represented 
throughout  as  the  One  to  Avhom  devotion  is  due.  This  all-])ervad- 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Gita  proves  beyond  doubt  its  recent  origin, 
as  it  is  certain  this  worship  was  utterly  foreign  to  Hinduism  in  its 
most  ancient  forms.  No  nearer  approximation  to  the  date  has  been 
made  than  from  100  B.  C.  to  300  A.  D. 

The  object  of  the  Poem  is  very  apparent.  It  earnestly  teaches 
that  persons  may  keep  their  place  in  society,  perform  the  duties  of 
their  respective  castes,  and  demean  themselves  as  good  members  of 
the  community,  while  striving  to  obtain  the  only  end  worthy  of  a 
wise  man's  striving — liberation  from  the  misery  of  births,  and 
absorption  into  the  Supreme.  The  Gita  does  not  indeed  condemn  a 
retirement  into  the  wilderness  to  givs  one-self  over  to  a  life  of  con- 
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tciupktion,  but  it  declares  such  a.  coiir.se  to  bo  unnccossar}',  and 
allinns  it  to  bo  in  many  cases  inexpedient.    It  would  seem  that 
when  the  Gita  was  written,  the  Yoga  Philosophy,  the  Philosophy  of 
ilevotion,  with  a  view  to  union  with  the  Supreme,  had  obtained  a 
power  over  tlie  community,  which  thoughtlul  men  saw  to  be  hurt- 
ful and  indeed  perilous-    It  would  a{)pcar  that  many  had  for  the 
)uu-pose  of  devotion  forsaken  their  families,  fi'iends,  and  business. 
'I'hus  societ}'  was  impoverished  and  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
useful  members.    The  bonds  of  caste  were  released,  because  the  reli- 
gious, to  whatever  caste  they  belonged,  were  supposed  to  be  invested 
with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  all  who  remained  in  secular  life,  even 
Brahmans  of  the  highest  birth,  and  of  the  greatest  reputation,  were 
cast  into  the  shade.    Let  only  the  evil  go  on,  and  the  fields  would 
remain  uncultivated,  the  roads  would  be  unfrecpiented,  the  business 
of  life  would  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  society  would  be  wrecked. 
If  only  persons  were  to  remain  in  their  profier  position,  do  their 
assigned  work,  and  at  the  same  time  give  themselves  to  devotion 
by  guiding  aright  their  hearts  aud  minds,  to  use  an  expression  of 
our  day,  "  the  best  of  both  worlds,"  (the  best  of  this  world  being, 
according  to  the  Gita,  the  tranquillity  of  perfect  indifference) 
would  be  secured,  and  in  due  season  liberation  would  be  achieved. 

The  way  in  which  this  compatibility  between  a  secular  and 
devotional  life  is  taught  will  be  best  seen,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  teacliings  of  the  Poem.    All  we  can  here  say  is  that  the  Gita 
professes  to  be  a  conversation  between  Krishna  and  Arjuna  at  the 
commeneemcnt  of  the  great  battle  between  the  kinsmen,  the  Kurus 
aud  the  Pandaas,  on  the  plains  of  U[)per  India,  for  the  throne  of 
Hastinapur,  commonly  supposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Delhi,  where  all  the  Aryan  tribes  of  the  land  were  ranged  under  one 
or  other  baimer.    Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Hindus  is 
aware  tb.at  this  battle  forms  the  subject  of  the  great  poem,  the 
Mahabharat,  which  stands  as  high  with  them,  as  the  Iliad  did  with 
the  Greeks.    The  echoes  of  the  fight  are  still  resounding  through- 
out this  great  continent,  and  are  like  a  war  trumpet  to  many  a 
heart.  ^  Tlae  Gita  opens  with  the  two  armies  set  in  array  against 
each  other.    By  the  blowing  of  the  conch-shell  the  war  defiance  is 
sounded  on  the  Kuru  side.    Arjuna  is  seen  in  his  war  chariot, 
with  Krishna  for  his  charioteer.    As  he  looks  at  the  opposing  host, 
among  whom  his  own  kinsmen  are  most  conspicuous,  he  is  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  slaughter,  which  is  immediately 
to  take  place,  the  wives  who  will  be  made  widows,  the  children 
orphans,  and  the  consequent  misery  and  confusion  into  which  all 
classes         be  thrown.  His  heart  fails,  his  limbs  tremble,  his  hair 
stands  on  end,  his  bow  falls  from  his  hand,  and  he  is  thoroughly 
unnerved.    Krishna  reassures  him  by  his  Divine  Philosophy,  shows 
him  that  as  a  Kshatriya  it  is  his  dut}'  to  fight,  instructs  him  that 
the  consequences  will  be  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as  he  supposes 
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ami  thus  Arjuna  is  iircpared  :uul  stvenoUieried  for  the  combat.  Tlio 
interlociutors  are  Kii.shiia  and  Arjuna,  and  the  conversation  is 
reported  by  Sanjaya,  who,  as  i.s  tib,  keeps  himself  in  the  back  ground. 
The  opening  of  the  i)()em  i.s  thus  seen  to  take  a  hij^ldy  dramatic 
form,  but  when  we  think  of  a  lengtlicned  collo(\uy,  carried  on  Largely 
in  circumstances  whicli  demand  intense  and  immediate  action,  if  we 
find  dramatic  unity,  we  cannot  say  we  find  dramatic  progress. 

As  the  Gita  prufesses  to  relate  what  occurred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  battle,  it  is  sometimes  printed  with  the  Mah^i- 
bharat,  as  if  it  formed  a  jxirt  of  that  epic ;  but  the  evidence  is  most 
conclusive  that  it  was  written  centuries  afterwa.rds.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  is  certain  that  unity  of 
authorship  cannot  be  claimed  for  all  included  in  the  enormous  work 
styled  the  i\Iahabharat. 

The  book  consists  of  eighteen  chapters,  which  are  divisible  into 
three  parts,  and  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — "  The  first  part 
"  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Yoga  system  with  reference  to  its 
"  practice  and  results.  The  second  part  treats  of  Theology,  the  nature 
"  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  and  his  relation  to  the  uni- 
"  verse  and  mankind.  The  last  is  purely  philosophical,  theoretical  and 
"  speculative,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter,"^  which  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  taught  throughout. 

We  have  reraai'ked  the  great  popularity  of  this  book  among 
the  people  of  this  land.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the 
high  place  it  has  obtained.  To  many  the  doctrine  must  be  very 
welcome  that  they  may  remain  in  society,  and  discharge  all  its 
duties,  while  pursuing  as  straight  a  road  to  liberation,  as  if  they 
had  become  Yogis  (devotees)  in  the  wilderness.  Throughout 
the  poem  the  peculiar  tenets  and  institutions  of  Hinduism  ai^e 
vigorously  upheld.  It  abounds  with  allusions  to  those  legends  in 
which  the  people  delight.  It  stamps  with  its  approbation  their 
cherished  superstitions.  It  professes  to  open  up  the  most  hidden 
seci'ets  of  the  universe  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  discern 
them.  It  prescribes  those  good  deeds,  to  which  the  people  suppose 
high  merit  is  attached.  It  has  often  a  spiritual  and  unearthly  tone, 
which  has  no  doubt  made  it  welcome  to  many  a  weary  soul,  that 
has  not  known  whence  its  burden  has  come,  and  is  thankful  to 
meet  even  a  recognition  of  it.  It  has  every  now  and  then  a  fervid 
tone,  and  thus  comes  with  a  gust  of  pleasure  to  those  who  like  the 
gratification  of  their  emotional  nature.  A  religion  "which  has 
nothing  for  the  heart  is  certainly  not  a  religion  for  man.  We  once 
asked  a  very  intelli^'ent  and  highly  educated  convert  from  Hin- 
duism to  Christianity  if  he  had  felt  at  all  towards  Vishnu,  espe- 
ciall}'  as  he  comes  forth  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna,  as  he  now  felt 
towards  Christ.    He  replied  that  while  he  now  saw  an  immeasur- 
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ablo  distance  between  tliem,  ami  had  obtained  from  Chvist  what  lie 
never  got  or  looked  for  from  Krishna,  yet  that  such  was  the  hold 
Krislina  had  of  his  heart,  he  delighted  to  contemplate  his  deeds. 
The  moving  melting  woi'ds  in  which  Arjuna  expresses  his  rever- 
ence and  love  for  Krishna,  as  reconled  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  have 
no  doubt  had  a  strong  influence  on  many  a  mind. 

The  form  in  which  the  author  of  the  Gita  communicates  his 
lessons  would  be,  we  might  suppose,  repulsive  to  ordinary  persons. 
Some  philosophical  ])oems  in  the  western  world  have  obtained  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  cultured  few,  but  they  have  never 
been  favorites  with  the  multitude.  The  Gita  is  intensely  philo- 
sophical iu  its  form.  It  is  based  throughout  on  the  Sankhya  Phi- 
losophy, attributed  to  Kapila,  in  which  Prakriti — Nature  — is  all- 
])rominent,  as  that  system  was  modified  by  Patanjali,  through  the 
introduction  of  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  To  master  the 
transcendental  notions  and  the  refined  distinctions  of  the  work 
is  a  harder  task  for  a  western  mind,  than  to  follow  the  most 
acute  of  our  western  mental  philosophers  through  their  most 
recondite  trains  of  thought.  The  liking  of  the  Hindu  mind  for 
metaphysics  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  book, 
thrown  into  so  philosophical  a  mould,  having  secured  so  high  a 
place  in  the  popular  regard.  If  the  book  had  not,  however,  the 
other  features,  to  which  we  have  referred,  fond  though  the 
Hindus  be  of  philosophy,  we  may  well  suppose  the  Gita  Avould 
have  long  ngo  been  thrown  into  the  great  lumber-room  of  Sanscrit 
literatui'e,  there  to  remain  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages  and  left 
undisturbed,  except  when  alighted  on  now  and  then  by  some 
explorer  of  that  repertory  of  overworked  brains.  The  leading 
doctrines  of  the  book  are  very  intelligible,  and  throughout  this 
article  our  aim  will  be  to  show  what  they  are,  but  for  us  to  attempt 
to  follow  the  philosophy  taught  in  all  its  windings,  would  be  to  divert 
ourselves  from  the  object  we  have  set  before  us,  and  most  probably 
to  bewilder  our  readers  and  ourselves. 

We  proceed  to  state  the  doctrines  of  the  Gita. 

I.  The  poem  is  based  on  the  Pantheistic  theory  that  God 
and  the  universe  are  one.  This  is  asserted  in  the  most  express  and 
decisive  terms  in  many  passages,  and  when  not  expressed,  it  is 
continually  implied.  Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  quotations 
to  this  effect.  A  few  sentences  must  suffice  :  "  I  am  the  Saviour 
"  in  waters,  0  son  of  Kunti  !  and  the  luminous  principle  in  the  moou 
"  and  sun,  the  mystic  syllable  Oni  !  in  all  the  Vedas.  *  *  I  am  the 
"  eternal  seed  of  all  things  which  exist.  I  am  the  power  of  the  strong 
"  in  action,  wliicli  is  free  from  desire  and  passion.  I  am  the  lust  in 
"  all  beings,  which  is  prevented  by  no  law."  Chapter  7. — "  I  am  the 
"  immolation.  I  am  the  whole  sacrificial  rite.  I  am  the  libation 
"  offered  to  ancestors.  I  am  the  drug.  I  am  the  incantation.  *  *  I  am 
^'  the  fire,  I  am  the  incense."  Chapter  9.— I  am  the  beginning,  and 
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"  the  micltlle,  <anil  also  tliecrul  of  existing  tilings.  Among  the  Ailit- 
"  yas,  I  am  Vishnu.  Among  luminous  bodies,  I  am  the  beaming  sun.  *  * 
"  Amonw  the  Rudras  (the  demons),  I  am  Shankara."  Chapter  10.  In 
Chaptei'  1 1  Arjuna  addresses  Krishna, — "  Air,  yama.fire,  thcmoon  ** 
"art  thou.  Ii;iil  to  thee  from  all  sides  !  Tiiou  All  !  Of  inlinitc  jiower 
"  and  immense  might,  thou  comprehendest  all ;  therefore  thou  art  All." 

There  must  be  something  in  this  identification  of  the  universe 
with  God,  very  attractive  to  speculative  minds,  as  it  arose  in  Greece 
with  the  rise  of  philosophy,  and  for  ages  maintained  its  hold  of  the 
most  thoughtful  i)ersons.  In  India  it  made  its  appearance  at  a  very 
early  period,  it  saturates  Sanscrit  literature,  and  dominates  tho 
learned  and  unlearned  to  the  present  hour.  In  Europe,  though 
seldom  in  such  undisguised  forms  as  tlio.se  in  which  it  has  declared 
itself  in  India,  it  has  had  many  adherents.  When  men  keep  out  of 
view  the  essential  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  which  has 
been  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  and  which  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  righteous  God  ;  when  they  suppress  their  moral  nature  and 
sense  of  responsibility  ;  when  they  pay  no  heed  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  deference  to  it,  which  men  in  their  social 
relations  are  compelled  to  render ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
look  at  the  mighty  forces  continually  working  in  them  and  around 
them,  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  which  they  most  im- 
perfectly understand,  and  when  they  survey  the  order  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  universe,  we  need  not  wonder  they  yield  themselves  to 
the  fascination  of  the  pantheistic  theory.  We  firmly  believe  it  to 
be  false,  because  it  ignores  the  nio.st  certain  facts  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  we  as  firmly  believe  it  to  be  pernicious,  so  far  as  it  is 
allowed  to  work  out  its  legitimate  results.  Most  happily  both  in 
man's  nature,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  there 
is  much  to  oppose  its  influence  even  in  those  who  have  fully 
adopted  it,  but  its  tendency  to  efface  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  deaden  and  even  destroy  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  seems  to  us  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  with  any  show 
of  reason  be  gainsaid.  So  far  as  man's  moral  natui-e  is  cultivated,  the 
identity  of  the  universe  with  God  is  strongly  denied,  but  when  the 
voice  of  conscience  is  disregarded,  and  the  speculative  reason  is  allowed 
to  pursue  its  way  unchecked,  the  doctrine  is  readily  maintained. 

The  entire  absence  of  pantheistic  notions  from  the  Bible,  com- 
posed though  it  has  been  by  so  many  different  writers  widely 
separated  from  each  other  in  time,  circumstances,  and  culture,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  its  .superhuman  origin.  Elsewhere,  minds  exer- 
•  cised  regarding  tho  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe,  have  ever  in- 
clined towards  the  pantheistic  belief,  but  here,  among  so  many  suc- 
cessive writers  treating  of  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world,  no  such 
leaning  is  found.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for,  but  by  tracing  to 
a  higiier  inspiration  than  that  of  man  the  writings  which  compose 
our  Scriptures  ? 
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II.  Whilo,  according  to  the  Bhagavad  Oi'ta,  God  ajid  the  uni- 
verse are  oik>,  tliere  is  a  diversitj'^  so  marked  that  we  cannot  but  be 
continually  cognissant  of  it.  How  is  this  diversity  to  be  accounted 
for? 

The  Vedantic  Philosophy  is  ready  with  a  f.imple  and  thorouHi, 
if  not  a  satisfactory,  solution.  It  is  all  Maj'a — illusion.  There  seeni.s 
to  be  diver.sity,  but  there  is  none.  The  rope  is  mistaken  for  tlic 
serpent,  and  the  glancing  of  the  sun  on  the  water  for  the  sun.  The 
dream  of  the  night  is  mistaken  for  the  reality  of  the  day.  Let  us  only 
awake  from  the  dream,  and  the  universe,  with  its  apparent  variety, 
will  cease  to  exist.  Some  passages  in  the  Gita,  where  the  evils  of 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  are  insisted  on,  might  be  interpret- 
ed in  a  Vedantic  sense,  but  this  is  not  the  ordinary  strain  of  the 
poem,  for  the  universe  is  continually  spoken  of  as  a  reality,  not  a 
dream. 

How  is  the  diversity  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  answer  given 
is  that  the  universe  is  God  developed.  A  word  is  used,  which  is  some- 
times translated  create,  but  its  proper  meaning  is  emit,  eman- 
ate. It  is  allowed  that  there  is  a  great  diversity.  Not  only  within 
the  cognizance  of  our  senses  are  there  iimumerable  objects,  animate 
and  inanimate,  intelligent  and  unintelligent,  but  there  are  other 
worlds,  heavens  and  hells,  in  which  are  many  orders  of  beings,  with 
gods  and  demons  at  their  resjiective  heads.  All  these  are  emana- 
tions from  God,  and  are  comjirehended  in  Him.  He  is  the  material 
and  efficient  cause  of  the  universe.  Ex  nihilo  wihil  fit  is  held  as  an 
axiom.  In  the  Supreme  Being  there  is  a  material  essence  {adhihhu- 
ta)  from  which  comes  every  thing  in  which  matter  is  found.  From 
His  spiritual  essence  (adkidtma)  have  gone  forth  all  the  souls  which 
exist.  The  Supreme  is  at  once  the  Creator  (rather  the  Emanator) 
and  Presex-ver,  the  Destroyer  and  Reproducer  of  the  universe.  In 
Him  all  existence  is  comprehended. 

The  passages  illustrative  of  these  statements  are  so  numerous 
that,  as  in  the  cuse  of  the  alleged  identity  of  the  universe  and  God, 
selection  is  difficult.  "  I  am  the  cause  of  the  production  and  disso- 
"  lution  of  the  whole  universe."  Chapter  7. — "  The  object  of  S2:)iritual 
"  knowledge  is  called  the  Supreme  Being  without  beginning,  neither 
"  the  existent  nor  non-existent.  It  possesses  hands  and  feet  in  all 
"  directions  ;  eyes,  heads,  and  faces  in  all  directions  ;  having  ears  in 
"all  directions,  he  exists  in  the  world,  comprehending  all  things  ;  *  * 
"  free  from  (the  influence  of  the  three)  qualities,  yet  possessing  every 
"  quality  ;  existing  both  apart  from  and  within  existing  things,  both 
"  inanimate  and  also  animate."  Chapter  13. — "The  lord  of  all- 
"  things  dwells  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  Arjuna !  and  b}'  meat)s  of 
"  his  magic,  causes  all  things  to  whirl  round,  mounted,  as  it  w^ere, 
"  on  a  circular  engine."  Chapter  18. — In  connection  with  these 
statements  one  beautiful  figure  is  employed.  "  On  me  is  all  the 
"  universe  suspended  as  numbers  of  pearls  on  a  string."    Chapter  7. 
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Tlie  doctriue  of  God's  all-pervading  and  all-sustaining  energy 
is  most  consonant  to  reason,  most  favorable  to  piety,  and  is  iro' 
quently  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
*■  God  spake,  and  it  was  done.  He  coinmauded,  and  it  stood  laist. 
"  The  earth  is  the  Lord  s,  and  the  tulness  thereof  the  world  and  tlicy 
"  tliat  dwell  therein."  "  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  "  Of  Him,  and 
"  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things."  All  things  will  be  made 
subject°to  the  Son  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Some  of  the 
passages  quoted  from  the  Gita  might  be  interpreted  as  bearing  a 
meaning  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  passages  quoted  from  uur 
Scriptures,  thougli  eveu  then  they  are  seen  continually  to  trans- 
<yress  the  bounds  of  the  sobriety,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Bible; 
but  when  they  are  found  in  close  contact  with  the  most  pro- 
nounced i)antheistic  sentiments,  and  are  tried  by  the  general  drift 
and  purport  of  the  Poem,  we  are  unable  to  bind  them  down  to  a 
meaning  compatible  with  the  essential  difference  between  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creature. 

Ill,  There  is  not  only  diversity.  There  is  around  us  evil  in 
many  forms.  This  obvious  and  certain  fact  is  continually  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Gita.  We  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  ignorance, 
folly,  wickedness,  pain  and  misery.  Whence  have  these  come  ?  If 
the  universe  be  a  direct  emanation  from  God,  and  be  so  compre- 
hended in  Him,  that  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  All,  what  explanation, 
of  these  evils  can  be  given  ? 

There,  comes  in  the  doctriue  of  the  three  qualities,  (fetters)  Satt- 
tvas,  Rajas,  and  Tamas — Truth,  Passion,  and  Darkness,  which  holds 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  creed  of  the  Hindu  pandits  and  people. 
These  qualities  directly  proceed  from  God.  Passion,  or  Eaergy, 
and  Darkness,  or  Solidity,  are  as  traceable  to  Him  as  Truth  or  Good- 
ness. They  are  impressed  on  all  existing  things,  generally  in  combi- 
nation, but  with  one  or  other  predominant.  In  reference  to  these 
qualities  man  is  supposed  to  have  an  individuality  and  voluntary 
agency,  denied  to  inaminate  and  unintelligent  creatures.  Otherwise 
why  throughout  the  Poem  should  Arjuna  be  instructed  as  to  his 
duty,  and  pressed  to  perform  it  ?  Man  is  as  it  were  launched  out 
"with  these  qualities,  and  left  to  work  his  way  with  them  as  he  best 
can.  Let  him  only  use  them  aright,  or  still  better  effect  his  escape 
from  them  altogether,  and  great  good  will  be  attained.  Let  him 
remain  undei^  their  power,  and  great  evil  will  be  endured.  While 
thus  left  to  the  making  of  himseff,  man  is  told  of  no  Father  to  whom 
he  can  look  up,  and  of  no  grace  on  which  he  can  depend,  in  order  to 
his  struggling  successfully  to  the  goal.  "  The  institution  of  the  four 
"  castes  was  created  by  me,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  natu- 
"  ral  qualities  and  actions.  *  *  My  actions  do  not  follow  me,  nor  have 
"  I  any  interest  in  the  fruit  of  my  actions.  He  who  comprehends 
"  me  to  be  thus  is  not  bound  by  the  bonds  of  actions."  Chapter  4. 
"  Know  that  all  dispositions,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  pro- 
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"  ceed  also  from  me.  *  *  All  this  universe  being  deluded  by  these 
"  three  kinds  of  dispositions,  composed  of  the  three  qualities,  does 
"  not  recognize  me  the  imperishable,  who  am  superior  to  them." 
Chapter  7.    "  There  is  no  nature  on  earth,  or  again  among  the 

fods  in  heaven,  which  is  free  from  these  three  qualities,  whicli  are 
orn  of  nature.  *  *  *  Every  one  who  is  satisfied  with  his  own  office 
and  does  its  work,  attains  perfection."    Chapter  18. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  God  is  represented 
as  the  author  of  sin,  in  as  express  tei-ms  as  can  be  employed.  Even 
when  man  is  represented  as  a  voluntary  and  moral  agent,  he  is  set 
to  the  work  of  uprooting  from  his  heart  what  the  Supreme  Being  has 
directly  implanted  there.  In  those  who  really  accept  this  teaching, 
how  can  there  be  an 3'  reverence  and  love  for  God,  as  the  All-righteous, 
All-wise  and  All-loving  One  ? 

Very  different  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  does  not  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  universe.  That  is  a 
mystery  far  too  deep  for  us  to  fathom,  at  least  in  our  present  state. 
The  terrible  fact  of  the  existence  of  sin  is  continually  recognized. 
Rewardino-  its  entrance  the  statement  is  explicit,  but  very  brief  and 
sinrple.  Man  was  made  righteous.  He  was  constituted  a  free 
apent  capable  of  choosing  good  or  evil.  He  rejected  the  good.  He 
chose  the  evil.  Our  first  parents  became  unrighteous,  and  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  sin. 
Hence  our  wickedness,  guilt  and  woe.  By  this  teaching  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  removed,  but  it  is  put  where  God's  righteousness  and 
man's  free  ao-ency  are  best  conceived.  The  denial  of  a  fall  from  a 
state  of  origFnal  righteousness,  as  implicitly  taught  in  the  Gita  and 
other  writings  of  the  pandits,  unlooses  the  soul  from  the  moorings 
by  which  it  Ts  bound  to  the  All-righteous  One,  and  easts  it  out  with- 
out a  compass  and  rudder  into  a  wide  stormy  ocean,  from  which  no 
harbor  of  refuge  can  be  discerned.  Above  all,  we  have  in  the  Bible 
the  doctrine  of*' restoration,  teaching  us  how  guilt^can  be  cancelled, 
and  the  heart  can  be  renewed,  to  which  in  the  Giik  no  counterpart 
is  found. 

IV.  Bound  as  men  are  by  the  three  quahties,  what  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  their  de.sire  and  pursuit?  The  aim  of  the  wise  man 
is  liberation,  deliverance  from  action  in  every  form,  for  action  at  the 
best  is  imperfection ;  in  other  words,  deliverance  from  conscious 
existence,  and  absorption  into  the  Supreme.  The  doctrine  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  words  "  when  a  person  by  means  of  devotion  has 
"  learned  to  know  me  truly,  he  enters  me  without  any  intermediate 
"  condition,"  that  is  without  passing  through  the  misery  of  successive 

births.    Chapter  18.  -,  t         •     •  1 

So  far  as  conscious  existence  is  concered,  Liberation  is  only 
another  term  for  Annihilation.  Strange  it  is  that  to  any  human 
beino-  this  blotting  out  of  himself  from  existence,  this  extinction  of 
his  wondrous  nature,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  emotions,  with  all  its 
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joys  and  aspirations,  should  be  an  object  of  earnest  desire,  longing, 
and  effort !  The  Poet  does  not  seem  to  have  conceived  the  possibility 
of  a  holy,  happy  and  conscious  state,  in  which  God  may  be  constant- 
ly adored,  loved  and  served,  while  individuality  is  preserved.  How 
superior  to  such  views  the  averments  of  the  Bible  are,  no  Christian 
needs  to  be  told.  According  to  the  Gi'ta  the  evil  to  be  escaped  is 
action.  According  to  the  Bible  it  is  sin.  According  to  the  Git^i  the 
cessation  of  conscious  separate  existence  and  of  the  actions  necessari- 
ly proceeding  from  it,  is  the  goal  towards  which  we  have  to  nm. 
According  to  the  Bible  the  goal  is  entire  deliverance  from  sin,  and 
the  conscious  consecration  of  our  all  to  the  love  and  service  of  the 
Most  High. 

V.  If  liberation  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  desire,  what 
are  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  most  readily  and  surely  gained  ? 
The  .special  object  of  tlie  Poem  is  to  furnish  an  an.swer  to  this  ques- 
tion. This  aim  is  never  lost  sight  of  from  the  first  chapter  to  the 
last.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  tlieme  an  opportunity  is  found  for 
the  expression  of  the  writer'.s  views  on  different  classes  of  society, 
on  their  character  and  lives,  and  on  the  consequences  of  the  actions 
they  perform. 

(1.)  Many  are  immersed  in  the  pursuits  to  which  their  nature 
and  position  prompt  them.  One  or  other  of  the  three  qualities  im- 
pressed on  all  beings  is  allowed  full  sway  over  the  life.  Sometimes 
it  is  Tamas. — Darkness,  anger,  revenge,  and  cognate  feelings — 
which  obtains  the  mastery,  and  such  persons  are  prepared  for  the 
abodes  of  the  Asuras,  the  demons.  Others  give  themselves  to  Rajas 
— Passion,  activity — and  if  this  be  done  in  its  lowest  form,  persons 
are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  their  next  birth  in  some  obscene 
creature.  Others  again  are  ruled  by  Satttvas — Truth, — goodness,  and 
although  the  three  qualities  come  equally  from  the  Supreme,  yet  in 
a  way  nob  explained,  the  Sattwas  is  the  best  of  the  three,  and  those 
in  Avhom  it  is  predominant  will  probably  find  themselves  in  their 
next  birth  in  one  or  other  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods  ;  they  may 
even  rise  to  the  dignity  and  joys  of  the  gods.  Such  persons  are  not  to 
be  condemned.  In  their  attention  to  their  religious  duties,  in  their 
devotion  to  certain  gods,  in  their  offering  of  sacrifices,  in  their  per- 
formance of  good  deeds,  there  is  much  worthy  of  respect  and  prai.se, 
but  if  they  do  not  see  and  pursue  the  true  end  of  existence,  Libera- 
tion, they  are  still  treading  the  lower  road,  which  will  conduct 
them  to  the  miseries  of  birth  after  birth. 

(2.)  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, the  transmigration  of  souls,  is  maintained  throughout  the 
Git^.  For  the  doctrine  no  evidence  is  produced,  nor  even  an  argu- 
ment advanced.  How  can  we  accept  such  a  doctrine  ?  It  is  op- 
posed by  that  certainty  of  personal  identity  which  we  carry  with 
us  through  every  state  of  our  life,  a,midst  all  our  physical  and  men- 
tal changes.    It  obscures  the  divine  justice,  as  according  to  it  per- 
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sons  are  continually  .suffering  for  sins,  committed  in  states  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains  in  the  memory.  It  has  a  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  those  Avho  hold  it,  as  it  leads  them  amidst  the  sufferinor 
directly  caused  hy  their  sins  to  overlook  the  character  and  life  they 
cannot  but  know,  that  they  may  throw  the  blame  on  previous 
stages  of  their  career,  of  which  nothing  can  be  known.  Need 
•\vo  say  that  in  the  Bible  no  such  doctrine  is  found  ?  There  we 
are  impressively  told  of  the  connection  between  the  present  and 
the  future,  the  world  in  which  Ave  now  are  and  the  world  to  which 
we  are  going,  but  it  is  always  supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
personal  identity  will  remain  imdimined. 

(3.)  According  to  the  Gita,  the  creat  fault  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  is  that  blinded  and  "  deluded  by  the  three  kinds  of  dis- 
"  positions,  composed  of  the  thi-ee  qualities,"  they  fail  to  see  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  whom  all  is  comprehended,  and  thus  fail  to  seek 
the  true  end,  absorption  into  Him.  They  see  the  diversity  of  the 
universe,  but  they  do  not  see  its  unity. 

(4.)    While  the  Poet  often  refers  to  the  delusion  of  men,  and 
the  various  courses  to  which  that  delusion  prompts  them,  he  brings 
all  his  powers  of  reason  and  persuasion  to  inculcate  the  only  life 
he  deems  worthy  of  the  wise.    As  Ave  have  already  remarked,  he 
does  not  expressly  condemn  the  life  of  the  ascetic,  Avho  abandons 
society,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  desert.  He  agrees  so  far  with  the 
Yogis,  that  action  is  an  evil,  and  the  more  completely  Ave  get  rid  of 
it  the  better  ;  but  then  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  of  which  while  here  we 
cannot  get  rid.  The  bodily  functions,  such  as  breathing,  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  and  digestion,  go  on  continually,  by  day  and  by  night, 
whether  we  be  paying  attention  to  them  or  not.  Ts  not  this  action  ? 
Still  more  there  must  be  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  strictest 
ascetic.    If  he  live  at  all,  at  least  till  by  devotion  he  obtain  super- 
natural powers,  he  must  eat,  it  may  be  uncooked  leaves,  but  he  must 
eat,  and  if  he  be  alone  in  the  Avilderness  he  must  gather  the  leaves 
that  he  may  eat  them.    If  then  it  is  certain  there  must  be  action  on 
the  part  even  of  the  ascetic,  and  if  the  great  object  of  liberation  can 
be  ]iursued,  while  there  is  action,  Avhy  may  not  the  same  great  aim 
be  prosecuted  amidst  the  activities  of  social  life  ?  Why  should  these 
activities  be  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  ?  The  Poet 
clenches  his  argument  with  stating  the  activity  of  the  Supreme. 
He  represents  Krishna  as  saying,  "  O  son  of  Pritha  !  I  have  nothing 
"  which  I  am  obliged  to  do  throughout  the  three  words,  nor  does  there 
"  remain  unobtained  by  me  any  thing  which  I  might  obtain,  and  yet 
*'  I  am  constantly  in  action.    For  if  I  were  not  always  to  continue 
**  indefatigable  in  acti\uty,  these  people  would  perish,  if  I  were  not  to 
*'  do  actions."  Chapter  3.    These  words  remind  us  of  our  Saviour's 
Words,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."    This  fact  of 
man's  necessary  action,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  manifest  fact  of  the 
Divine  activity,  our  Poet  wields  with  great  power  against  extreme 
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devotee  pretensions.  "  One  can  never  for  a  sinfrle  moment  even  exist 
"  -without  doins:  some  action.  For  every  one  is  forced,  even  against 
"  his  will,  to  perform  an  action  by  the  qnalities  which  spring  from 
"  nature.  He  who  remains  inert,  restraining  the  organs  of  action, 
"  and  pondering  with  his  heart  on  objects  of  sense,  is  called  a  false 
"  pietist  of  bewildered  souls.  *  *  Do  tliou  pei-forni  the  a(>tioris  which 
"  are  necessary.  Action  is  better  than  inactivity.  And,  if  inactive, 
"  thou  wilt  not  even  acquire  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  body. ' 
Cha]>ter  3. 

The  Bible  agrees  with  the  Gitk  in  teaching  that  in  order  to  the 
living  of  the  higher  life  it  is  unnecessary  to  retire  from  the  activ- 
ities of  society.  The  Bible  here,  however,  goes  beyond  the  Gita, 
as  it  not  only  declares  retirement  to  be  unnecessary  and  inex]iedi- 
ent,  but  its  whole  tenor  implies  that  such  withdrawal  is  wrong. 
God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  the  relations  in  which  human 
beinars  stand  to  each  other,  and  teaches  that  the  duties  arising  out 
of  these  relations  are  binding  on  them  by  his  law.  We  are  con- 
tinually reminded  of  these  duties,  and  are  plied  with  the  most 
powerful  motives  in  order  to  their  fiiithful  discharge.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament, 
neither  by  precept  nor  example,  do  we  find  a  single  word  in  favor 
of  asceticism,  while  we  continually  meet  with  much  indirect  con- 
trariety to  it.  How  is  it  thus  ?  In  every  other  developed  religion, 
Muhammadanism  not  being  reckoned,  as  it  rests  so  largely  on  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  these  ascetic  tendencies  have 
appeared,  and  even  among  the  professed  adherents  of  the  Bible,  and 
we  may  add  of  the  Quran  also,  they  have  been  powerfully  felt. 
Why  should  the  Bible  be  so  notable  an  exception  ?  Refuse  to 
acknowledge  its  superhuman  origin,  and  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to 
give  a  tolerably  satisfactory  reply. 

VI.  As  then  in  order  to  the  higher  life  retirement  into  the 
wilderness  is  not  requisite,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  Gita  is  ready 
with  its  lessons  for  the  inquirer.  Let  us  mark  the  various  steps  in 
these  lessons,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  follow  our  guide. 

(1.)  The  Poet  strongly  inculcates  the  duty  of  discharging  the 
offices  of  one's  caste,  whatever  these  may  be.  He  writes  only  for 
Hindus.  He  often  names  the  four  great  castes,  and  to  them  he 
exclusively  speaks.  He  does  not  recognize  as  worthy  of  attention 
those  who  are  outside  the  Hindu  pale.  He  produces  no  argument 
in  favor  of  caste.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  exists,  that  it 
is  a  Divine  institution,  and  that  a  neglect  of  its  requirements  is  at 
once  wrong  and  hurtful.  As  Krishna  is  represented  with  Arjuna 
a  Kshatriya  for  his  pupil,  the  refrain  of  almost  every  chapter  is. 
Arise  and  fiorht.  What  was  proper  for  Arjuna  is  incumbent  on 
others  according  to  their  caste  position.  "It  is  better  to  do  one's 
"  own  duty,  even  though  it  be  devoid  of  excellence,  than  to  perform 
"  another's  duty  well."  Chapter  3.    "  The  offices  of  Brahmans. 
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"  Kshatviyus,  Vaishyas,  and  Sudras  are  distributed  according  to  the 
"  qualities  which  predominate  in  the  dispositions  of  each.''  The 
Poet  goes  on  to  describe  the  duties  of  these  castes,  and  then  says, 
"  He  who  fulfils  the  office  obligated  by  his  own  nature  does  not 
"  incur  sin,  one  should  not  reject  the  duty  to  which  one  is  born,  even 
"  if  it  be  associated  with  errror,  for  all  (human)  undertakings  are  in- 
"  volved  in  error,  as  fire  is  by  smoke."  Chapter  18.  Caste  duty 
must  be  performed,  however  painful  to  natural  feeling.  Arjuna  is 
urged  to  fight  against  his  kinsmen  the  Kurus,  however  many  of 
them  may  be  slain.  He  is  told  that  only  a  seeming  injury  can  be 
done  to  them.  "  He  who  believes  that  this  spirit  can  kill,  and  he 
"  who  thinks  it  can  be  killed,  both  of  these  are  wrong  in  judgment. 
"  It  is  not  born  nor  dies  at  any  time.  It  has  had  no  origin,  nor  will 
"  it  ever  have  an  origin.  Unborn,  changeless,  it  is  not  slain,  when 
"  the  body  is  killed.  *  *  As  a  man  abandons  Avorn  out  clothes,  and 
"  takes  other  new  ones,  so  does  the  soul  quit  worn  out  bodies,  and 
"  enter  other  new  ones.  Weapons  cannot  cleave  it.  Fire  cannot 
"  burn  it,  nor  can  water  wet  it,  nor  can  Avind  dry  it."  Chapter  2, 
These  latter  Avords  are  very  applicable  to  the  imperishable  spirit, 
but  when  uttered  to  make  light  of  the  destruction  of  human  life,  a 
terrible  necessity  even  in  the  most  urgent  circumstances,  they  have 
a  most  hurtful  tendency. 

In  these  views  there  is  in  one  aspect  an  approximation  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Scriptures.  We  are  commanded  to  do  with  our 
might  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth  to  do.  Our  Saviour  prayed  for 
his  people  not  that  tliey  might  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
they  might  be  kept  from  the  evil.  We  are  instructed  to  abide  in 
the  same  calling  wherein  we  were  called.  What  St.  Paul  told  his 
brethren  in  reference  to  their  church  relations  may  well  be  applied 
to  our  social  public  relations.  The  eye  must  do  the  work  of  the 
eye,  the  ear  of  the  eai',  and  the  foot  of  the  foot.  Only  confusion 
results  from  a  person  leaving  his  own  sphere  for  that  of  another  for 
which  he  has  neither  call  nor  fitness-  There  is  certainly  one  thing  in 
which  our  pandit  poet  would  demur  to  St.  Paul's  counsel.  After 
telling  the  slave  to  be  subject  to  his  master,  he  significantl)'^  adds, 
"  If  thou  mayest  be  made  free  use  it  rather."  This  latter  clause 
the  writer  of  the  Gfta  would  certainly  have  left  out.  According  to 
him  a  person  born  a  slave  ought,  without  a  wish  to  the  contrary,  to 
continue  a  slave. 

(2.)  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  approximation  we  speedily 
discern  a  marked  divergence.  Caste  so  recognized  and  honored 
in  the  G'ltk  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
According  to  the  caste  system  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  human  beings,  while  according  to  the  Bible  there  is  an 
essential  unity.  The  direct  tendency  of  the  caste  system  and  its 
constant  effe(?t  is  to  make  the  higher  classes  look  down  on  the  lower 
with  contempt,  and  to  make  the  lower  cringe  to  the  higher,  thus 
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engendering  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  self-disrespect  on  the  other, 
and  tearing  up  from  the  foundations  the  sentiment  on  which  alone 
love  to  man  as  man  can  rest.  There  may  be  kindly  acts  performed 
by  membci"S  of  one  caste  to  those  of  another,  but  the  feeling  that 
they  are  essentially  different  must  ever  have  a  strong  separating 
influence.  The  effect  on  our  Poet  may  be  seen  in  a  passage  like 
this  : — "  Even  those  who  are  born  in  sin — even  women ^  Vaishyas  and 
"  Sudras — take  the  highest  path,  if  they  have  recour.se  to  me.  How 
"  much  more,  then,  sacred  Brahmansand  pious  Rajarshis" — i.  e.,  tho.se 
who  are  half-kings,  half  saints ;  in  other  words,  pious  Kshatryas. 
Chapter  9.  In  these  words  speaks  the  haughty  Brahman  the 
contemner  of  women,  and  the  despiser  of  the  lower  castes. 

■  The  Bible  affirms  the  common  origin  of  man.  In  the  most 
varied  forms  it  asserts  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  inculcates  the 
duties  which  arise  from  this  brotherhood,  and  denounces  every 
violation  of  its  claims,  either  in  feeling  or  action.  The  Bible  indeed 
recognizes  the  fact  apparent  on  the  face  of  society  that  there  is  a 
gi'eat  vai'iety  in  the  condition  and  character  of  human  beings,  but 
those  who  look  on  the  gradations  of  life,  such  as  are  common  to 
every  civilized  country,  as  analogous  to  caste  distinctions,  take  a 
very  superficial  and  incorrect  view  of  the  institution. 

According  to  the  Gita  one  ought  to  do  the  work  of  the  position 
in  which  he  is  born,  whatever  that  may  be.  We  have  already 
quoted  a  passage  to  this  effect.  We  have  seen  that  after  inculca- 
ting the  duties  proper  to  each  caste,  our  poet  lays  down  the  general 
principle  that  one  ought  to  perform  the  duty  of  his  station,  even 
if  it  be  associated  with  eri'or.  If  this  counsel  be  good,  the  children 
of  hereditary  robbers  ought  to  continue  to  rob,  and  of  hereditary 
thugs  to  murder.  The  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  while 
persons  should  be  contented  with  their  position,  and  ought  not  to 
efiect  a  violent  change,  if  that  position  requires  them  to  sin  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  suffer- 
ing. The  position  in  which  we  are  born  has  no  title  to  be  our 
standai'd  of  conduct.  In  unison  with  the  law  written  in  our 
consciences  God  lays  down  in  His  word  a  law,  bearing  the  im^iress 
of  his  essential  righteousness,  by  which  we  are  to  test  and  rule  our 
character  and  life.  To  this  tribunal  Ave  ought  continually  to  bring 
ourselves  ;  and  to  this  tribunal  we  ought  to  look  for  the  decisions, 
which  are  entitled  to  our  unreserved  obedience.  If  that  law  con- 
demns our  position,  whatever  our  fathers  may  have  thought  of  it, 
whatever  our  contemporaries  may  think  of  it,  it  cannot  be  too 
soon  and  entirely  abandoned. 

(3.)  While,  according  to  the  Gita,  persons  ought  to  remain  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  caste,  if  they  would  pursue  the 
true  end  of  existence,  they  must  be  very  unlike  the  mass  around 
them.  We  are  now  getting  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Poem,  into 
those  views  and  sentiments,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  it  was 
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inanil'ostly  written.  We  liave  come  to  its  doctrine  of  disinterested 
devotion,  and  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  which  that  devotioa 
demands.  tJouie  portions  of  tlie  poem  are  very  abstruse,  but  here 
the  meaning  is  clear  as  day. 

The  doctrine  taught  is  to  this  effect  : — Perform  the  duties  of 
your  caste.  Do  not  refuse  to  do  any  thing  it  demands  from  you, 
whether  in  the  way  of  social  acts  or  religious  services.  While  thus 
acting  be  as  if  you  were  not  acting.  Aim  at  perfect  inditlerenee. 
Have  no  love,  no  hatred,  no  fear,  no  hope,  no  desire,  no  aversion. 
While  performing  good  works,  conferring  charity  on  the  poor,  help- 
ing the  helpless,  or  sacriticing  to  the  gods,  be  perfectly  disinterest- 
ed. Have  no  hope,  no  desire  for  reward.  Keep  the  Supreme  One 
ever  before  your  minds,  and  let  yom-  powers  be  absorbed  in  devo- 
tion to  Him. 

In  illustration  of  these  views  we  can  quote  only  a  few  of  the 
man}'  passages  which  set  them  forth.  "  Do  thou  perform  the  work 
"  which  should  be  done  without  interest.  For  a  man  who  performs 
"  his  duty  without  interest  obtains  the  highest  region."  Chapter 
3.  "  The  self-restrained  renouncing  all  actions  with  his  heart  can 
"  without  difficulty  rest  within  a  city  with  nine  gates,  neither  acting 
"  himself,  nor^  causing  others  to  act.  Those  whose  thoughts  are 
"  on  that  spirit,  whose  souls  are  in  it,  and  intent  on  it,  their  sins  be- 
"  ing  put  away  by  knowledge,  attain  to  that  place  whence  there  is  no 
"  return.  The  wise  regard  a  Brahman  gifted  with  knowledge  and  mo- 
"  destj'',  a  cow,  an  elephant,  and  even  a  dog  and  a  Shwapaka  (an  abject 
"  outcaste)  as  the  same.  Even  in  this  life,  those  whose  heart  persists 
"  in  equability,  surmount  the  tendencies  of  their  nature.  One  should 
"  not  be  overjoyed  when  one  obtains  what  one  loses,  nor  grieve  when 
"  one  meets  with  what  one  desires  not.''  Chapter  5.  "  To  the 
"  devotee  a  lump  of  earth,  a  stone,  and  gold  are  alike.  He  is  of  the 
"  same  mind  to  friends,  acquaintances,  and  enemies,  to  aliens  and 
"  relatives,  to  the  good  and  bad."  Chapter  6.  Krishna  says,  "  I  am 
"  the  same  to  all  beings.  I  have  neither  foe  nor  friend.  But  those 
"  who  worship  me  with  devotion,  dwell  in  me,  and  I  also  in  them." 
Chapter  9.  "  He  from  whom  the  world  receives  no  emotions,  and 
"  who  receives  no  emotions  from  the  world,  who  is  free  from  the 
"  emotions  of  joy,  envy,  and  fear,  is  dear  to  me.  He  who  neither 
"  rejoices,  nor  hates,  nor  grieves,  nor  loves,  who  has  no  interest  in 
"  good  or  bad,  and  is  full  of  devotion,  is  dear  to  me,"  Chapter  12. 
In  Chapter  13,  among  the  other  marks  of  the  true  devotee,  are 
named  "  indifference  towards  one's  children,  wife,  and  household, 
"  constant  equanimity  both  in  pleasant  and  unpleasant  circum- 
"  stances,  and  a  distaste  for  the  society  of  men." 

In  some  of  the  expressions  used  in  these  and  many  similar 
passages  there  is  a  tone  of  spirituality  and  unworldliness,  one  might 
say  almost  worth}'  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  knows  how  impres- 
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sively  they  iuculcatetl  the  love  of"  God,  ami  wained  ju^'aiust  the  lovo 
of  the  world.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  ,soul 
"  and  might  and  strength  ;  this  is  the  lirst  and  great  comuiandnient." 
"  Abide  in  mc,  and  I  in  you.''  "  Ye  arc  not  of  the  world  even  as  1  am 
"  not  ot"  the  world."  "  Be  not  conformed  to  the  world."  "  If  any 
"  man  love  the  Avorld,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.''  "  I'he 
"  time  is  short :  it  rcmaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
"  though  they  had  none  ;  and  they  that  weej)  as  though  they  wept 
"  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  *  *  and  they 
"  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it,  for  the  fashion  ofHhis  world 
"  passeth  away.''  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
"  all  to  the  glory  of  God.''  !St.  Paul  gloried  in  the  cross,  "  whereby 
"  the  world  was  crucified  to  him  and  he  unto  the  world."  ServantfJ 
are  histructed  to  do  service  "as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men." 

(4.)  Here  again  with  a  sceuiiug  agreement  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Gita  and  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  we  are 
called  on  to  bear  trinl  cheerfully,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  tribulation, 
but  according  to  it  trial  continues  to  be  trial  and  tribulation  to  bo 
tribulation.  To  regard  trial  as  no  trial  would  be  to  despise  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord.  In  the  Bible  continual  respect  is  paid  to 
the  primary  principles  of  our  nature,  as  seutientj  social,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  moral  creatures.  The  Gita,  on  the  other  hand,  incul- 
cates a  stoical  indifference  to  all  persons  and  things,  which  ruth- 
lessly tramples  these  principles  under  foot.  Strip  a  human  being  of 
all  feeling  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  make  him  perfectly  indifier- 
enttojoyand  sorrow,  to  pleasure  and  pain,  take  away  from  him 
all  hope  and  fear,  all  desire  and  aversion,  and  to  what  a  mummy  do 
you  reduce  him !  If  renunciation  of  the  world  be  carried  out  in 
this  fashion,  the  wheels  of  society  will  soon  cease  to  revolve.  If  love, 
desire,  hope  and  fear  be  extinguished,  what  motive  power  is  left  ? 

Various  are  the  principles  which  prompt  men  to  activity,  and 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  selfishness,  love  assuredly  con- 
tinues to  have  the  most  potent  place.  Look  at  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  relatives  and  friends,  fellow-citizens  and 
neighbors,  in  short,  human  beings  in  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
they  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  mark  their  deeds  towards 
each  other,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  mighty  part  assigned  to 
benevolence  and  love.  The  continued  existence  of  the  race  depends 
on  deeds  which  coustautly  flow  from  love,  but  let  love  be  dried  up. 
and  these  deeds  will  as  certainly  come  to  an  end,  as  a  stream  will 
cease  to  flow  when  its  fountain  has  ceased  to  exist.  Even  if  theso 
deeds  were  performed  after  love  had  disappeared,  their  charm  would 
be  gone,  and  their  power  over  human  hearts  would  be  dissolved. 
Who  would  care  for  helpful  acts  when  it  was  known  that  they 
were  not  inspired  by  either  kindness  or  love  ?  In  one  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  the  devotee  is  represented  arj  indifferent  to  wife, 
childreu  and  hou.-iehold,    Our  Lurd  tells  Uo  Ave  mubt  love  Him 
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above  I'atlier  and  mother,  above  wife  and  children,  and  even  uses 
the  remarkable  words  found  iu  Luke  xiv.  26,  but  no  one  who  con- 
siders the  spirit  of  His  teaching,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Bible,  where  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves,  and  to  regard  with  special  affection  those  who  stand 
to  us  in  the  closest  relationships,  can  fail  to  see  the  css3ntial  differ- 
ence on  this  subject  between  the  teaching  of  the  Gita  and  of  our 
Scriptures.^ 

Among  Christians  there  has  been  at  different  times  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  disinterested  love  of  God.  Some  lofty  minds 
have  contended  for  a  disinterestedness  which,  we  think,  is  at  onco 
opposed  to  the  nature  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  and  the 
lessons  he  has  given  us  in  his  Word.  Along  with  supreme  love  to 
himself,  he  has  graciously  united  love  to  our  neighbors,  and  he  has 
done  this  in  a  form  which  gives  sanction  to  self-love,  when  it  is  kept 
within  proper  bounds.  So  far  is  he  from  suppressing  desire  and  hope 
and  fear  he  gives  these  feelings,  though  in  different  degrees,  a 
prominent  place  in  the  character  of  those  whom  he  approves. 

VII.  If  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  be  the  one  worthy 
occupation  of  our  lives,  in  what  respect  are  we  to  regard  him  ?  How 
.'ire  we  to  obtain  nearness  to  him  ?  How  can  we  succeed  in  getting 
into  his  presence,  so  that  we  may  adore  him  ?  The  author  of  the 
Gita  really,  though  not  formally,  answers  this  question  by  represent- 
ing Kri.shna  throughout  the  Poem  as  the  Supreme.  Krishna  had 
the  form  of  a  man.  He  was  on  this  very  occasion  acting  as  Arjuna's 
charioteer.  His  deeds  were  as  palpable  as  those  of  any  humaa 
being  could  be,  and  have  been  largel)''  recorded  in  various  writings. 
Yet  throughout  the  Gita  he  is  represented  as  the  Supreme — the  All. 

(1.)  Our  philosopher  Foet  is  not  satisfied  with  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Supreme,  which  is  given  in  the  laws  and  operations  of 
nature.    He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  manifestation  of  him  given  in 

1  While  writing  this  article  we  have  bad  an  illustration  of  the  utter 
repugnancy  of  this  doctrine  of  indifference  to  the  primary  feelings  of  our 
nature.  A  native  merchant,  taught  entirely  in  the  native  fashion,  with  whom 
we  were  conversing,  quoted  a  sentence  from  the  Gita.  We  said  to  him,  "  So  you 
know  the  Gita.  He  rejilicd,  "  With  the  help  of  a  pandit  I  have  read  it."  We 
rejoined,  "  Can  you  say  that  you  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of 
*■  devotion  as  taught  in  the  Gita"?  looking  as  ~\ve  uttered  these  words  at 
a  bright  little  boy  whom  he  was  caressing  ;  he  quickly  caught  my  meaning, 
und  said,  "  No,  no.  To  practise  that  doctrine  we  must  turn  our  back  on  family 
"  life  altogether."  AnoLljcr  native  merchant  who  was  present  acquiesced. 
Krishna  himself  felt  that  Ai  juna  must  be  urged  on  to  the  l^attle  by  some- 
thing more  jiowci  ful  than  the  docti-ine  of  devotion.  11c  plied  him  at  firbt 
with  the  most  mundane  motives.  "  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  Kshat- 
'■  riya  than  lawful  war.  Happy  are  the  warriors  who  undertake  such  a  war  as 
"  is  spontaneously  f>Rered  tliem— an  open  door  to  lieRvcn.  l>ut  if  thou  will  not 
"  join  iu  this  lawful  war,  thou  abaudonest  thine  own  duty  and  glory,  and  con- 
"tractcitii  crime.  And  mankmd  will  moreover  relate  of  the  imperishablo 
"  infamy  And  to  a  noble  man  infamy  i;,  worse  than  deatli  The  great  warrior 
"  will  iLiiuk  thou  hast  retired  from  I'tar,  and  thou  T\  ill  undergo  lht.ir  couleinpt  " 
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the  spirit  of  man.  ITe  craves  for  something  wliich  will  come  still 
neiu  er  to  his  comprehension  and  lieart,  and  he  thinks  he  finds  it  in 
Krishna,  the  hero  of  Brij.  In  this  craving  he  has  assuredly  not  been 
alone.  So  general  has  it  been  that  it  may  be  termed  a  character- 
istic of  mankind.  Many  have  been  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
expressed.  Some  Christian  divines  have  maintained  that  if  man 
had  not  fallen,  a  manifestation  of  God  in  his  nature  was  so  indis- 
pensable to  his  spiritual  satisfaction  and  progress,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  would  have  been  granted.  On  this  point  we 
do  not  express  an  opinion.  We  know  to  a  certainty  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  redemptive  work  our  Lord  came  to  accomplish,  this 
manifestation  has  been  given  in  a  way  which  has  exerted,  and  conti- 
nues to  exert  on  human  hearts  an  influence  of  transcendant  power 
and  excellence.  Here  again  we  feel  ourselves  close  to  our  pandit 
Poet,  but  as  we  continue  to  listen  to  him,  we  are  again  forced  to 
realize  the  fact  that  a  gulf  separates  our  respective  views. 

(2.)  According  to  the  Hindus,  God  in  his  proper  nature  is 
'  Absolute  Passive  Intelligence,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  He  has 
no  personality.  He  is  Nirgun — without  attributes,  at  least  Avithout 
any  manifested  attributes,  without  consciousness,  a  vast  latent  power. 
Such  is  the  Hindu  notion,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  an  incarnation  must  be  very  unlike  him,  whose 
glor}-  it  adumbrates.  Here  it  becomes  us  to  speak  with  profound 
reverence.  Little,  very  little,  can  we  know  of  God's  nature  ;  when 
we  speak  of  it  we  think  and  lisp  as  children,  and  yet  because  creat- 
ed in  God's  image  we  are  capable  of  having  a  true  though  very  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  him,  Iii  the  incarnation  of  Christ  Ave  have  a 
manifestation  of  his  righteousness,  love,  wisdom,  and  power,  which 
we  are  assured  is  in  entire  accord  with  his  essential  and^  eternal 
nature,  so  that  those  Avho  see  him  see  the  Father.  There  is  thus  in 
our  Saviour  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  an  accord  between  the  Most 
High  in  his  essential  nature  and  in  his  manifestation,  which  we  do 
not  find  in  the  so-called  incarnations  of  the  Hindus. 

(3.)  A  still  more  palpable  contrast  is  seen  when  we  look  at  the 
character  of  Krishna  and  that  of  our  Saviour.  Who  is  this  who  speaks 
in  the  Gita  in  such  lofty  terms  of  himself,  in  Avhom  the  universe 
is  comprehended,  and  who  is  the  univeise  ?  Who  is  this  who 
preaches  so  impressively  the  doctrine  of  the  i-enunciation  of  the 
world,  of  indifference  to  all  beings  and  all  things  ?  Is  this  the  son  of 
Devaki,  the  foster-son  of  Yashoda,  the  lover  of  the  Gopis,  the  con- 
quero)'  of  Kamsa  and  the  Asuras,  the  successful  combatant  of  the  gods 
themselves  in  their  own  abode  at  the  instance  of  one  of  his  wives, 
whose  frolics,  caprices,and  exploits  are  so  largely  told  in  the  Bhagavad 
Purana,  the  Vishnu  Parana,  and  other  writings  ?  Can  such  a  one 
escape  the  taunt,  Physician,  heal  thyself  ?  Is  this  most  capricious, 
impulsive,  and,  we  must  add,  lustful  of  creatures  the  Supreme 
Being  in  liis  human  power  ?    This  is  no  doubt  the  Krishna  repre- 
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Rented  n«5  Arjnna's  cliavlotoer  and  t.paclier,  though  In  the  Poem  no 
fif^ooniit  of  his  life  is  given.  What  a  manifestation  of  the  Supreme 
Being !  Here  the  Christian  advocate  finds  liimself  on  a  rocl<,  wliich 
cannot  be  shaken.  Wlien  ho  listens  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  "when 
1)0  sees  his  deeds,  when  he  contemplates  his  entire  cliai'acter,  he 
adoi'ingly  exclnims,  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !  Wlien  he  looks  at  the 
character  of  his  Lord,  so  righteous  and  so  loving,  at  the  object  of 
his  coming  into  the  world,  the  salvation  of  man  from  sin  and  its 
consequences,  at  the  means  emplo^^ed  towards  this  end,  the  teach- 
ing of  Goil's  will  and  the  offering  up  of  himself,  and  at  the  success 
of  his  mission  as  shown  by  his  resurrection  fi'om  the  dead,  his 
ascension  to  his  Fathei''s  right  hand,  and  the  outpouring  of  his 
Spirit,  he  has  an  intensity  of  conviction  and  a  fulness  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  bring  peace  and  resh  into  his  inmost  soul.  The  asser- 
tion of  Divine  lionors  for  one  like  Ki-ishna  only  deepens  the  thank- 
fulness of  the  Christian  for  him,  whom  as  the  Incarnate  God  he 
can  love,  revere,  and  serve  with  all  his  heart  and  mind. 

(4.)  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Gitii.  Krishna  is  i-epresented  as 
putting  on  a  most  glorious  form  in  Arjuna's  presence.  The  descrip- 
tion has  been  called  the  finest  passage  in  Sanscrit  literature,  and  it 
is  certainly  vigorous  and  glowing.  It  is  l)y  far  too  long  to  be  quot- 
ed. We  can  find  place  for  only  a  few  sentences.  Arjuna  addresses 
Krishna,  "  I  see  thee  with  many  arms,  stomachs,  mouths,  and 
"  eyes,  everywhere  of  infinite  form.  I  see  thee,  a  mass  of  light, 
"  beaming  everywhere,  hard  to  look  upon,  bright  as  a  kindled  fire  or 

"the  sun,  on  all  sides  immeasurable  ..       Alultitudes  of  the  kings 

"  of  the  earth  hasten  to  enter  thy  mouths,  formidable  with  project- 
"  ing  teeth.  Some  are  seen  clinging  in  the  interstices  between  thy 
"  teeth,  with  their  heads  ground  down.  As  many  torrents  of  ri-vers 
"  flow  down  direct  even  to  the  ocean,  tliese  heroes  of  the  human  race 
"  enter  thy  flaming  mouths.  As  flies,  carried  away  by  a  strong  im- 
"  petus,  fly  into  a  lighted  candle  to  their  own  destruction,  even  mul- 
"  titudes  of  beings  impelled  by  a  strong  impetus  enter  thy  mouths 
"  also  for  destruction."  Throughout  there  is  not  one  word  of  moral 
attributes.  The  reader  may  compare  with  this  vision  of  Krishna 
the  manifestation  of  God  to  Moses,  Exodus  xxxiv,  10,  to  Isaiah 
vi.  \ — 9,  to  Daniel  x.  4 — 10,  or  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Savi- 
our ^o  his  disciple  John.  Revelatioti  i.  12  to  end.  It  bears  a  still 
closer  analogy  to  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  Matthew  xvii.  1— 
10,  Kri.shna  is  representetl  as  putting  on  this  glorious  form  to  insure 
Arjuna's  reverence  and  trust.  Our  Lord  appeai'ed  in  his  glory  to  the 
favored  three  disciples,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  in  order  to 
the  more  vivid  realization  of  his  greatness  and  the  strengthening 
of  their  trust  iu  him.  Surely  no  bias  is  indicated  on  our  part  when 
we  say  that  there  is  a.  marvellous  contrast  between  the  few,  simple, 
and  yet  impressive  words  ia-  which  oui-  Loid's  transfiguration  is 
described,  nod  the  wild  and  grotesque  representation  of  Krishna's 
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appnaraiipc  to  Arjunn,  whic;]!  Jms  indoed  a  grantlcnr,  but  a  grandeur 
that  repels  tlie  lieart  and  stupefies  the  mind. 

Vlir.  We  have  referred  to  tlie  iervor  which  characterizes 
portions  of  the  GIta.  Krislma  demands  the  full  love  of  tlie  devotee. 
"  Dispose  thy  heai't  towards  nic  on!}',  to  me  attach  thy  thoughts, 
"  without  doubt  tlioii  wilt  dwell  within  me  on  high  after  this  life. 
"  But  if  thou  art  not  able  to  compose  thy  thoughts  immovably  on 
"  me,  st>"ive  then  to  reach  me  by  assiduous  devotion,  0  despiser  of 
"  wealth.  Be  intent  on  the  performance  of  actions  for  mc."  Chap- 
ter 12.  "  Thou  art  very  much  beloved  of  me,  and  therefore  I  will 
"  tell  thee  what  is  good.  Place  thy  aflections  on  me,  worship  me, 
"  sacrifice  to  me  and  reverence  me.  Thus  thou  will  come  to  me." 
Chapter  18.  Krishna  seems  here  to  forget  his  own  words 
already  quoted,  "  I  am  the  same  to  all  beings,  1  have  neither  friend 
"nor  foe."  To  these  calls  Arjuna  responds  Avith  an  ardor,  which 
reminds  ns  of  our  Samuel  Rutherford.  After  the  vision,  Avhich  we 
have  mentioned,  Arjuna  addresses  Krishna  thus,  "  Hail  !  hail  to 
"  thee  !  hail  to  thee  a  thousand  times  !  And  again,  yet  again,  Hail  ! 
"  hail  to  thee  !  *  *  As  I  took  thee  merely  for  a  friend,  I  beseech  thee 
"  without  measure  to  pardon  Avhatever  I  may,  in  ignorance  of  this  thy 
"greatness,  have  said  from  negligence  or  af?ection  *  *  1  implore  thee, 
"  saluting  thee,  and  prostrating  my  body  ;  thee,  the  Lord,  worthy  of 
"praises.  Thou  shouldst  bear  with  me,  O  God!  as  a  father  with  a 
"  son,  as  a  friend  with  a  friend,  as  a  lover  Avith  his  beloved  one." 
Chapter  11.  Thus  full  scope  is  found  for  the  Avhole  soul  going 
forth  to  Ki'ishna  as  the  Supreme,  if  toAA%ards  all  beside  perfect 
indifTei'ence  has  to  be  maintained.  This  fervid  devotion  seems 
A'ery  different  from  the  still,  dreamy,  vacant  contemplation  of  the 
Yogi,  assuming  postures  Avell  adapted  to  extinguish  all  thought 
and  emotion.  So  eclectic,  hoAvever,  is  our  Philosopher  that  he  has 
approving  words  for  the  anchorite,  "  Avho  confines  his  gaze  to  the 
"  space  between  his  tAvo  brows,  and  equalizes  the  inspiration 
"and  expiration  Avhich  pas.ses  through  the  nostrils,"  "Avho  holds 
"  his  body,  head  and  neck,  all  even  and  immovable,  firmly 
"  seated,  regarding  (only)  the  tip  of  his  nose."  This  surely 
Avould  not  suit  the  ecstacy  of  Arjuna.  Just  think  of  him,  Avhen  so 
deeply  moved  that  his  heart  panted  for  words  to  express  his  love 
and  reverence,  finding  it  a  congruous  employment  to  keep  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  ! 

IX.  If  the  devotee  follow  the  instructions  given  to  him,  is  ho 
sure  of  success  ?  There  is  a  startling  passage,  Avhich  seems  to 
say  (we  cannot  conceiA^e  Avhat  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to 
the  words)  that  the  devotee  may  he  disappointed  by  circumstances 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
character  and  conduct.  In  chapter  8  Ave  read,  (Krishna  is  the 
speaker)  "  I  will  tell  thee,  O  Prince  of  the  Bharatas  :  at  what  time 
"  deA-otees  dying  obtain  freedom  from  or  subjection  to  the  necessity 
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"  of  retnm.  FIro,  day,  the  increasing"  moon,  six  montlia  of  the 
"  northern  solstice  ;  those  wliodiein  this  periotl,  and  who  know  tlie 
"  Supreme  spirit,  go  to  the  Supreme  Spirit.  A<fain,  smoke,  night,  the 
"  waning  moon,  six  months  of  the  southern  solstice  ;  a  devotee  dying 
"in  this  period  attains  only  a  lunar  splendor,  and  returns.  For 
these  two  ways  of  white  and  black  are  eternally  decreed  to  the 
world.  By  the  one  a  man  goes  without  return,  by  the  other  he 
returns  again."  Here  our  Poet  seems  to  descend  to  the  most 
debasing  superstition.  The  devotee's  hope,  however,  is  not  lost.  It 
is  only  deferred,  for  in  one  passage  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  after 
a  day  of  Brahma  (a  Kalpa),  equal  to  4,300,000,000  years  of  mortals, 
the  entire  universe  will  be  absorbed  in  the  Supreme.  "  At  the  con- 
"  elusion  of  a  Kalpa,  all  existing  things,  O  son  of  Kunti  !  re-enter 
"  nature,  which  is  cognate  with  me.  But  I  cause  them  to  come  forth 
"  again  at  the  beginning  of  a  Kalpa."    Chapter  9. 

X.  Our  last  remark  in  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gita 
is,  that  they  are  intended  oidy  for  those  who  by  character  are  pre- 
pared for  them.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Poet  i-ecognizes 
none  outside  the  pale  of  the  four  great  castes,  but  even  within  this 
pale  only  a  select  number  are  worthy  to  be  his  disciples.  "  Thou 
"  must  not  reveal  this  (doctrine)  to  one  who  does  not  practise  morti- 
"  fication,  nor  to  one  who  does  not  worship  at  any  time,  nor  to  one 
"  who  does  not  care  to  hear  it,  nor  to  one  who  reviles  me."  Chapter 
18.  The  Poet  is  so  careful  not  to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine, 
that  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to  those  who  are  "  ignorant  and  out 
"  of  the  way."  For  sinners  he  has  no  call  to  repentance.  He 
leaves  them  to  hold  on  the  downward  road.  His  only  work 
is  to  confirm  and  still  further  enlighten  the  good  and  the  wise.  Tiie 
contrast  which  this  course  su<?€pe.sts  is  too  obvious  to  need  mention. 

Our  task  is  done.  We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  doctrines  of 
this  famous  Poem,  not  in  the  order  followed  in  it,  but  in  that  in 
which  they  have  presented  themselves  to  us,  after  a  cai-eful  peru- 
sal of  the  work.  Alan}''  are  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  review 
of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  expressed  by  this  philosopher  Poet. 
We  can  merely  in  a  few  sentences  indicate  the  reflections  which 
have  come  most  forcibly  to  our  mind. 

The  intense  religiousness  of  the  human  race,  of  the  Hindus  in 
particular,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Gita.  In  it  we  see  the 
human  mind  groping  after  God,  if  haply  he  may  be  found.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  he  is  the  goal,  towards  which  men  should  strive.  He 
is  the  centre,  in  Avhich  alone  men  can  rest.  He  is  the  Supreme, 
to  whom  men  must  be  united.  His  glory  overshadows  all,  and 
embraces  all.  Many  have  been  the  forms,  in  which  this  religious- 
ness has  been  manifested,  and  clear  is  the  evidence  these  forms  pre- 
sent, that  it  is  an  ineradicable,  irrepressible  characteristic  of  human 
nature.  Men  may  amuse  themselves  with  describing  the  way  to 
positive  and  abiding  truth  which  eliminates  all  thought  of  God, 
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throui^li  the  clouJy  regions  of"  Uieoloi^y  .■itul  metapliysics,  b(jt  sucli  a 
theory,  however  countenanced  by  the  speculative  reason  working 
conjointly  with  imagination,  is  put  out  of  court  by  the  hiatory  of 
the  race,  and  the  manifest  tendencies  of  the  human  mind. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  article  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
mark  the  association  of  ])ernicious  error  with  great  and  important 
trutl).  We  have  seen  truth  so  overlaid  with  error,  that  it  has  been 
well  nigh  smothered  by  it.  If  tlie  predominating  tenets  of  the 
Gitii  were  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  a  holy  and 
righteous  Go  J,  a  moral  government,  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  Iniman  freedom  and  consequent  responsibility,  would 
be  excluded  from  man's  belief  and  life.  Are  we  however  giving  up 
too  much  to  charity,  and  refusing  its  due  to  truth,  M'hen  we  express 
the  hope  that  the  measure  of  good  in  the  Poem  has  had  a  beneficial 
influence  on  those  who  have  yielded  themselves  to  its  teaching  ? 
When  on  Christian  ground  we  bear  views  expressed,  which  we  think 
very  objectionable,  and  which  logically  carried  out  would  lead  to 
deadly  error,  avc  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  in  many  instances 
the  heart  is  better  than  the  head,  that  the  character  is  better 
than  the  professed  creed.  May  we  not  indulge  the  same  hope 
in  reference  to  those,  who  have  had  none  of  our  advantages, 
and  who  have  inherited  Avhat  we  cannot  but  deem  pernicious  error, 
to  which  however  a  measure  of  truth  is  attached  ?  If  this 
charity  lead  us  to  underrate  the  value  of  truth  and  the  evil  of 
cnw,  it  deserves  to  be  condemned,  but  when  it  springs,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  from  love  to  God  and  man,  it  must  have  an  opposite  effect. 
In  a  world  like  this,  where  there  is  so  much  to  depress  every  right- 
hearted  person,  it  is  not  only  very  pleasant  but  very  strengthening 
and  sustaining  to  take  the  brightest  possible  view  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

This  hope  regarding  the  Hindus  docs  not  rest  on  a  mere 
j  charitable  supposition.  Notwithstanding  the  Pantheism  of  the 
Gi'ta,  which  is  so  accordant  with  the  avowed  belief  of  the  people,  and 
notwithstanding  its  manifestly  injurious  influence  on  their  character, 
the  Hindus  often  speak  of  God  as  the  gloi'ious  one,  who  is  entirely 
distinct  from  themselves,  whom  they  ought  to  revere,  love  and 
serve.  Notwithstanding  the  doctiine  that  sin  is  the  direct  and 
necessary  effect  of  the  qualities  impressed  on  man  as  man,  the 
people  often  speak  of  sin  as  utterly  wrong,  and  deserving  punish- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  theoretic  denial  of  human  resj)oiisibiIi- 
ty,  it  constantly  receives  a  practical  acknowledgment.  Notwith- 
standing the  doctrine  that  the  future  depends  on  the  performance 
now  of  some  outward  rite,  or  on  circumstances  over  Avhich  persons 
have  no  control,  tlic  belief  is  often  expressed  that  in  the  world  to 
come  persons  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  deeds. 
The  I'act  that  the  hurnan  conscience  in  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cuuiotauccb  iii  continually  bearing  testimony  to  thooc  tirct  priuciplco 
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to  whicli  (jod's  word  appeals,  should  inspire  us  with  new  zeal  to 
diH'use  that  Gospel,  which  at  once  recognizes  and  meets  man's 
deepest  wants. 

The  Gita  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  among 
nations  most  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  of  most  dissimi- 
lar character,  similar  controversies  are  ever  ready  to  spring  up. 
lu  our  day  the  question  has  been  keenly  discussed,  Is  it  possible  to 
ax;b  out  the  Christian  belief  amidst  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  ? 
On  this  controversy  we  would  merely  remark  that  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  throughout  their  instructions  suppose  that  a  Christian 
may  discharge  all  his  social  duties,  and  be  at  the  same  time  faithful 
to  his  principles.  If  ])ossible  in  their  days  it  is  surely  possible  iu 
ours.  The  Avriter  of  the  Gita  strives  to  show  that  a  person  may 
follow  out  the  Hindu  doctrine  in  its  highest  form  of  devotion, 
while  he  is  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  caste — with  what  success 
the  reader  may  be  left  to  decide. 

The  last  reflection  we  n)entioii  is,  that  the  Gita  furnishes 
another  illustration,  if  another  be  needed,  that  man  needs  a  Divine 
Guide  to  show  him  the  U[)ward  [jatli.  When  left  to  himself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  heathen  who  knew  not  the  Bible,  and  at  least 
equally  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  Bible  but  reject  it,  how 
]none,  we  may  rather  say,  how  sure  he  is  to  err  !  When  be  gets 
liold  of  a  truth  how  apt  is  he  to  darken  and  almost  destroy  it  by 
jternicious  error  !  How  much  docs  he  need  instruction  from  one, 
who  knows  the  way  thoroughly,  and  who  is  ready  to  lead  him 
with  all  wisdom  and  kindness  in  the  way.  We  have  such  a  Guide, 
and  by  refusing  his  aid  we  are  acting'a  suicidal  part.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  with  the  weighty  words  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  England  has  produced — words  which  ought  not  to 
lose  their  value,  because  they  have  been  often  quoted.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  which  was  the  best  way  for  a  person  to  attain  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  John  Locke  replied,  "  Let 
"  him  study  the  Holy  Scriptures — especially  the  New  Testament  ; 
"  therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  has  God  for  its 
"Author,  salvation  for  its  eud,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
"error,  for  its  matter." 
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Art.  II.^COCHIN-CHINA; 


THE  territory  lying  between  Britisli  Burma  and  China  is  usual- 
ly called  Indo-China.  The  general  want  of  information  and 
lack  of  interest  in  this  large  part  of  Asia  are  shown  in  the  position 
frequently  assigned  to  it  in  even  our  best  maps  ;  for  the  Indo-Chinese 
territories  are  almost  always  found  at  the  corner  or  border  of  the  rnaps 
of  India  or  China,  as  if  it  were,  in  the  geography  of  tlie  woi'Id,  a  sort 
of  "  No-man's  Land,"  and  had  a  geographical  value,  chiefly  because  it 
served  as  a  boundary  to  better  known  countries.  Siam  is  becoming 
better  known,  owing  to  the  wise  and  intelligent  government  of  its 
present  enlightened  sovereign  ;  Cambodia  is  to  most  English  read- 
ers almost  a  terra  incognita,  though,  in  some  respects,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world ;  while  Cochin-China 
has  excited  any  little  interest  actually  existing  with  regard  to  it, 
chiefly  because  of  the  French  wars  in  that  country,  and  because  it 
happens  to  be  the  habitat  of  a  famous  breed  of  poultry.  In  this 
article  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  information  regarding  the 
last-named  country,  which  may  serve  to  show  its  importance  and 
promise,  as  a  field  of  both  mercantile  and  missionary  enterprise. 

Indo-China  has  four  great  natural  divisions,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  four  ranges  of  mountains  and  three  large  rivers,  all  of 
which  run  almost  due  north  and  sovith.  Between  the  mountains  of 
Arracan  and  those  of  Salween,  lies  the  territory  of  Burma,  water- 
ed by  the  Irrawaddy.  To  the  east  of  Burma  lies  Siam,  watered 
by  the  Meinam.  Beyond  Siam  is  situated  Cambodia  and  part  of 
Annam,  or  Cochin-Cbina,  forming  the  great  basin  of  the  Mekong  or 
Cambodia  river ;  and  between  the  i-ange  of  mountains  to  the  east 
of  Cambodia  and  the  China  Sea  lies  Cochin-China.  Each  of  these 
countries  lies  between  two  mountain  ranges,  having  a  great  river 
running  through  its  centre,  so  that  the  natural  and  political  divisions 
are  all  but  identical.  The  whole  of  the  Indo-Chinese  territory  lies 
between  the  7th  and 26th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  the  93rd 
and  109th  degree  of  eastern  longitude ;  Cochin-China  lies  to  the 
extreme  east  of  the  Indo-Chinese  territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Mekong,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  beyond  the  Chiuese  frontier,  and  has  a  course  of  some  1,800 
miles ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  which  also  bounds 

1  To  avoid  crowding  onr  pages  with  numerous  foot-notes  of  reference,  we 
may  here  mention  that  the  luiormation  given  in  this  article  has  been  obtained 
by  personal  observation  of  the  writer,  and  also  from  the  following  works  :— 
Crawford's  Journol  of  cm  Emhossij  io  Siam  and  Coclnn-Cliina,"  2  vols.,  1830; 
Moor's  Indian  Archipelago,  1840;  Thompson's  Malacca,,  Indo-China,  and 
China,  1875;  the  Revue  des  dev.:';  Mondes  for  1862,  1864,  1SG6,  1867  and  1868; 
and  Ze  Tera-ps  newspaper. 
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it  on  the  south.  Its  northern  boundary  is  fonned  by  tlie  Cliinese 
provinces  of  Kwann;tuDg,  Kwangsi,  and  Yunan.  It  lies  between 
8"  2o'  and  23°  north  latitude,  and  104-°  and  109°  east  longitude. 
The  whole  length  of  Cochin-China  from  north  to  south  extends  to 
about  900  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  60  and 
180  miles.  Its  area,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  taken  at  about 
98,000  square  miles. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Mekong  and  its  branches  the  country  is  flat 
find  covered  with  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  and  in  general  appearance 
reminds  the  traveller  of  the  great  plain  of  Bengal.  To  the  east  of 
the  Mekong,  however,  the  country  is  broken  up  by  mountains, 
which  dip  tov/ards  the  Tonquin  Gulf  and  the  China  Sea,  divided  in 
many  -jilaces  by  short  river  coui-ses  and  deeji  valle5^s.  The  whole  of 
the  eastern  coast  from  Pulo  Abi  in  the  south  to  the  Chinese  frontier 
in  the  north  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  indentations  in  several 
places,  such  as  Quinhon,  Turan,  and  Hu^  form  some  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world.  The  long  sea-board  facing  the 
China  Sea  places  Cochin-China  in  a  most  advantageous  position  as 
a  maritime  country. 

The  geological  formations  of  the  country  are  chiefly  primitive. 
The  principal  mountains  are  composed  of  granite  or  syenite,  while 
the  lower  hills  consist  of  quartz,  rock,  marble  and  limestone.  Near 
Saigon,  the  upper  formations  are  of  a  reddish  ironstone,  which  gives 
the  roads  and  bare  portions  of  the  country  a  peculiar  fiery  color. 
Workable  iron  ore  is  not  found,  however,  in  Lower  Cochin-China, 
though  it  abounds  in  the  more  northern  region  of  Tonquin,  and  in 
higher  or  northern  Cochin-China.  Gold  and  silver  ai-e  also  found 
in  large  quantities  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  As  far  back  as 
1830,  the  silver  mines  of  Cachar,  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  yielded 
about  213,600  ounces  5^eai'ly,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  supposed  to 
be  smuggled  into  China.  All  the  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese, 
of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  were  engaged  in  mining  operations 
in  1830,  and  the  number  has  doubtless  increased  in  later  times. 
The  abundance  of  tin  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
fiea-board — in  Tenasserim,  Malacca  and  Penang — gives  promise  of 
this  mineral  being  found  also  in  Cochin-China,  the  geological  for- 
mation of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  those  countries. 

The  common  vegetable  productions  of  the  East  are  found  in 
Cochin-China.  Maize,  cocoanut,  the  areca  palm,  the  orange,  lichi, 
sugar-cane,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cotton,  mulberry,  tea,  stick-lac,  yams, 
teak-trees,  and  the  betel-nut  are  all  indigenous  ]n-oductions.  But 
in  Lower  Cochin-China,  rice  is  the  staple  production  of  the  country, 
of  which  enormous  quantities  are  grown,  exports  of  rice  forming, 
indeed,  the  principal  source  of  wealth  among  the  inhabitants.  For 
want  of  proper  cultivation,  however,  the  important  products  of 
rice  and  silk  are  both  inferior  to  those  grown  in  neighboring 
countries.    The  rice  is  veryj  inferior  to  that  of  Bengal  ;^ while  the 
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silk  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  China,  being  shorter  in  tho  thread 
and  deprived  ol"  its  gloss  by  the  clumsy  mode  of  preparation  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese.  Cochin-China  cotton  is,  however,  superior  to 
that  of  Bengal,  often  fetching  in  China  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
above  Bengal  cotton.  Though  many  ])arts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  tea-growing,  the  cultivation  is  very  inferior,  the  leaf 
being  large  and  rank,  and  of  little  flavor.  The  betel-nut  grows 
to  maturity,  but  so  slovenly  and  unenterprising  are  the  ]icople,  that 
though  they  consume  it  in  large  quantities,  they  prefer  to  import 
it  from  Singapore,  rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  cultivating  it  in 
their  own  country,  where,  in  fact,  it  grows  wild. 

The  zoology  of  Cochin-China  differs  but  little  from  other 
eastern  covnitries.  The  tiger,  leopai'd,  elephant,  hog,  rhinoceros, 
horse,  deer,  ox,  and  buffalo  resemble  those  of  India  ;  but  thtj 
jackal,  fox,  hare,  ass,  and  sheep  are  wanting.  Dogs,  of  the  same 
variety  as  are  found  in  China,  abound  in  Cochin-China,  and  are  used, 
as  in  the  former  country,  for  food.  The  country  can  boast  also  of 
having  the  finest  poultry  in  the  world.  The  sea  and  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,,  especi- 
ally those  on  the  coast,  derive  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 
Large  fleets  of  boats  issue  from  the  creeks  and  bays  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  proceed  a  few  miles  to  sea  to  fish,  returning  in  the 
evening. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  political 
divisions  of  Cochin-China. 

It  forms  part  of  the  Empire  of  Annam,  of  which  there  are 
several  divisions.  First,  there  is  A.nnam  projier,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Cambodia,  and  between  it  and  the  Chinese  frontier.  Second,  there 
is  the  large  territory  of  Toncjuin,  lying  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
that  name  in  the  China  Sea.  Further  south,  Cochin-China  proper 
begins,  having  its  divisions  of  Higher  and  Lower  Cochin-China, 
There  are  thus  four  territories  in  the  Empire  of  Annam,  all  of  which 
at  one  period  and  another  have  been  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  every  one  of  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  preserves  a  dis- 
tinct nationality  and  government  under  the  Empire.  The  only 
information  we  have  concerning  Annam  is  in  Chinese  annals,  for 
there  is  hardly  any  literature  in  the  languages  of  the  people  them- 
selves.  According  to  Chinese  accounts,  Annam  was  conquered  and 
colonized  by  the  Chinese  214  B.  c,  and  the  language,  literature 
and  laws  of  China,  introduced  into  the  country.  China  did  not 
long  hold  possession  of  Annam,  for  after  many  struggles  it  re- 
gained its  independence  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
but  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  In  the  thii-teenth  century 
the  Tartar  emperoi-s  of  China  attempted,  but  ineffectually,  to 
reconquer  Annam.  About  a  hundred  yeai's  later  they  invaded 
Tonquin,  but  after  a  few  years'  occupation,  they  abandoned  it,  ou 
obtaining  a  promise  to  pay  tribute.    Tonquin,  in  llTlj  conquered. 
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Cocliin-China,  but  a  revolution  takinoj  place  in  the  former  country, 
the  Chinese  again  interfered,  and  Tonquin  was  reduced  to  the 
conditions  of  a  Chinese  pi-ovince.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Cochin -China  threw  oft' the  yoke  of  Toncjuin,  and  became 
independent.  From  this  period  down  to  the  year  1748,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  introduced  a  form  of  government,  which  has  existed  at 
several  periods  in  eastern  countries,  in  Siam,  Japan,  and  in  the 
Mahratta  Empire,  by  which  there  ai-e  two  sovereigns,  one  holding 
nominal  and  the  other  real  authority.  The  former  was  called 
the  Bona,  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  the  second  the 
Choua,  who  exercised  the  real  ^lower,  and  was  often  a  successful 
usurper  on  his  descendant.  From  1748  to  1774  both  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China  were  in  a  state  of  constant  anarchy.  One  of  the 
parties  in  Cochin-China  called  in  the  aid  of  a  Tonquincse  army,  and 
hy  their  assistance  subdued  the  Tonquinese.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  a  -gi'cat  revolution,  still  memorable  among  the  people,  and 
reminding  one  of  our  English  Jack  Cade,  took  place.  Three  brothers, 
called  the  "Tysons"  or  "Mountaineers  of  tlie  West,"  one  of  whom 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  the  other  two  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
exasperated  by  the  extortions  of  the  Government,  became  robbers, 
and,  amid  the  anarchy  that  prevailed,  were  led  at  la^^t  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  Being  joined  by  many  of  the  disaffected, 
they  wei-e  able  to  defeat  the  army  of  the  King  of  Cochin-Chma, 
who  surrendered  and  was  slain.  His  son,  with  a  second  army,  was 
also  defeated,  and  beheaded,  his  wife  escaping  with  their  son,  Gia- 
long,  who  afterwards  became  Emperor  of  Annam,  including  the 
whole  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  young  prince  Gia-long,  that 
the  French  influence  in  Cochin-China  began  to  be  felt,  and  which 
has  increased  to  the  present  time.  When  Gia-long  and  his  mother 
fled  before  the  Tysons,  they  received  a  refuge  from  ueorge 
Pigneau,  Bishop  of  Adran,  a  catholic  missionary  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  settled  in  Cochin-China.  It  was  through  the  influence  of 
this  extraordinary  and  able  man  that  the  French  were  able  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  Cochin-China.  For  about  six  years  Gia-long 
was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  Bishop  Adran,  who  com- 
pletely won  his  affection  and  confidence.  At  length,  in  1781,  Gia- 
long  made  another  attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom,  but  was  again 
defeated,  and  forced  to  quit  Cochin-China.  He  found  a  refuge  this 
time  in  Siam,  where  he  remained  for  some  years.  In  1787,  Gia-long, 
despairing  of  success  without  foreign  aid,  gave  full  powers  to 
Bishop  Adran  as  his  minister,  and  committed  his  son  to  his  care, 
with  the  view  of  both  proceeding  to  France  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  then  French  monarch,  Louis  XVI.  Both  the  bishop  and  the 
young  prince  were  well  received  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  soon  entered  into.  France  was 
to  furnish  to  Cochin-China  twenty  ships  of  war,  five  regiments  of 
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European,  and  two  of  Asiatic  troops,  and  to  pay  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  king  of  Cochin-China,  on  the  other  hand,  ceded  the  peninsula 
of  Han,  and  the  bay  of  Tevian  and  adjacent  islands,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Tonqnin  Gulf.  He  eno^aged  also  to  furnish  France  with 
60,000  men,  if  attacked  in  his  new  territory,  and  powers  to  buy 
4o,000  men,  for  canying  on  war  in  other  ]iarts  of  the  East.  Favor- 
able commercial  terms  were  also  granted  to  France.  This  treaty  never 
came  into  force,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  1843,  when  the 
French  were  searching  for  a  port  in  the  East  that  might  accommo- 
date and  shelter  their  fleet  in  time  of  war,  attemjits  were  made 
to  revive  this  all  but  forgotten  treaty  ;  and  but  for  the  absorbing  na- 
ture of  home  ]iolitics  at  the  time,  and  the  French  Minister,  M. 
Guizot's  troubles  in  connection  with  .the  Spanish  royal  marriages, 
the  French  occupation  of  Cochin-China  might  have  taken  place  at 
that  early  date,  instead  of  a  much  later  time. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  in  Finance,  the  Tj'sons 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Tonquin,  in  addition  to  Cochin- 
China  ;  so  that  the  return  of  Gia-long  to  his  throne  seemed  further 
off  than  ever.  That  prince,  however,  did  not  despair.  Bishop 
Adran  had  brought  out  with  hirn  a  few  French  officers  in  1790,  and 
with  the  help  of  these  and  some  English  and  Irish  adventurers^ 
amounting  to  about  15  in  all,  he  commenced  operations  in  the 
southern  part  of  Cochin-China,  remote  from  the  Tyson  seat  of 
Government.  He  built  a  fort  at  Saigon,  after  a  time,  constructed 
arsenals  at  Quinhone  and  Gnathung  on  the  eastern  sea  coast.  For 
twelve  years  he  continued  his  operations,  which  were  at  length 
crowned  with  success.  Quinhone  was  taken  in  1796 ;  Hu^,  capi- 
tal of  Higher  Cochin-China,  fell  in  1801  ;  and  Tonquin  in  1802. 
Lower  Cochin-China,  with  its  capital  of  Saigon,  had  fallen  early 
into  the  power  of  Gia-long.  In  1809,  that  monarch  still  further 
extended  his  territories  by  annexing,  jiartly  by  force  and  partly 
by  intrigue,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  Cambodia.  At  his  death, 
in  1819,  the  Empire  of  Annam  extended  from  the  Chinese  frontier 
in  the  north  to  the  sea  on  both  south  and  east,  and  bordered  on 
Siam  towards  the  west.  But  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  the 
Empire  was  of  short  duration,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  real  powers 
was  concerned. 

The  influence  of  Bishop  Adran  during  the  reign  of  Gia- 
long  was  very  gi-eat.  He  was  the  chief  counsellor  and  friend  of 
that  monarch  till  1804,  when  he  died.  He  possessed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  Emj^eror,  who  built  over  his  remains  a  splendid 
mausoleum  at  Saigon,  which  still  remains.  Among  the  people  his 
memoiy  is  still  held  in  highest  respect.  Some  fourteen  years  after 
his  death,  a  traveller  relates  that  the  people  spoke  of  him  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  ;  and  during  his  long  period  of  power  and  influence  no 
act  of  oppression  or  injustice  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  His  name 
to  this  day  affords  a  passport  to  Frenchmen  in  all  parts  of  Cochin- 
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China.  Gia-long,  while  strongly  attached  to  the  bishop,  seems  to 
have  feared  French  or  European  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  in  his  ter- 
ritory, for  his  advice  to  his  son  on  his  death-bed  was,  "  Cherish  the 
"  French  by  every  means  in  your  power,  but  never  cede  a  foot  of 
"ground  to  them  or  any  European  power."' 

The  history  of  Cochin-China  from  the  death  of  Gia-iong  pos- 
sesses but  little  interest  until  we  reach  the  year  I808,  for  it  was  in 
that  year  that  the  French  made  their  tirst  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  iu  the  country.  The  immediate  cause  or  pi'etext  for  in- 
terference was  the  persecution  to  which  the  Frencli  and  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  had  tor  a  long  })eriod  been  subjected.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  had  treated  these  men  with  great  cruelty.  The 
French  bishoj)  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  for  four  months,  and  carried 
about  in  an  iron  cage,  like  a  wild  beast,  among  the  people.  The 
good  influence  of  Adran  had  evidentl}'  passed  away,  and  the  French 
were  thoroughly  hated.  In  the  year  1856,  M.  Montigny,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  had  renionstrated  with  the  Court 
of  An  nam  regarding  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
but  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  Frencli  fleet  being  engaged  on  the 
coast  of  China,  no  display  of  force  could  be  made  to  support  the 
remonstrance.  The  Annamite  Court  fancied  from  this  that  the 
French  were  but  indifferent  foes,  and  the  Emperor  Tu-Duk,  who 
began  to  reign  in  1847,  very  summarily  dismissed  the  plenipoten- 
tiary who  had  been  sent  from  France.  The  insolence  of  the  Man- 
darins then  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  began  to  tiiink  they  had  tri- 
umphed over  a  cowardly  enemy.  "  The  French  bark  like  dogs,  and 
"  flee  like  goats,"  was  placarded  in  public  by  them,  as  the  expression 
of  their  contempt.  It  was  not  till  about  the  close  of  1858,  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  China,  that  the  French  were  able  to 
detach  their  fleet  for  service  in  Cochin-China.  The  forts  of  the 
Peilio  had  fallen,  and  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  had  been  signed,  when 
the  French  Grovernment,  finding  their  fleet  was  at  liberty  for  other 
enofafrernents,  resolved  on  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  China.  The 
Spaniards  wished  to  join  them  in  their  expedition,  for  the  vSpanish 
Bishop,  M.  Diaz,  had  died,  after  long  imprisonment,  in  Jul}'  1857, 
and  the  Spanish  Court  was  as  resolved  on  punishing  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  as  the  French.  The  fleet  of  the  latter  power  appeared  in 
the  bay  of  Ti.iran,  in  Higher  Cochin-China,  on  Sept.  81st,  1858.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  country  prevented  any 
effective  warlike  operations  in  that  quarter,  and  after  a  series  of 
fruitless  efforts,  in  which  bombardments  and  incursions  seemed  to 
have  no  effect  in  making  the  Annainites  disposed  to  treat,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  the  southern  part  of  Cochin-China. 
Having  been  considerably  reinforced,  the  French  fleet  sailed  to  CapQ 
St.  James,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong,  and  having  sailed  up  the 
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Donnai,  one  of  its  branches,  they  bombarded  Sai{2;on,  about  50  miles 
up  that  river.  Saigon  fell  on  Febmary  17tli,  1859,  and  thus  the 
most  important  position  in  Lower  Cochin-Cliina  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fiencli.  The  French  Admiral  Page  at  once  resolved 
to  make  good  his  position  by  fortifying  Saigon  and  establishing 
it  as  a  commercial  port.  His  scheme  was  in  great  danger  of  fall- 
ing through  at  that  time,  for  the  French  found  themselves  with  a 
second  Chinese  war,  and  the  Italian  war,  on  their  hands,  at  the  same 
time.  Turan  had  been  altogether  evacuated,  and  the  fleet  had  left 
Saigon  for  China,  leaving  only  a  few  hundred  men  to  occupy 
Saigon.  A  large  Annamite  army  had  assembled  within  a  few  miles 
of  Saigon,  where  the^-  threw  up  foi'ts  and  prepared  themselves  for 
defence  or  attack.  AH  that  the  Fi-ench  commandant  could  do  was 
to  wait  till  the  fleet  returned  from  China,  and  to  hold  his  own. 
Many  desperate  conflicts  followed,  but  at  length,  in  July  1860,  the 
fleet,  agnin  released  from  Chinese  wars,  retui'ned,  and  in  a  decisive 
battle  overthrew  the  Annamite  host.  In  March  of  1861,  another 
important  town,  Mytho,  commanding  another  mouth  of  the  Mekong, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Other  important  places,  Tay- 
minh,  Bien-hoa,  and  Vinh-long,  -were  in  succession  occupied,  and  in 
March  1862  the  French  Avere  virtually  masters  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  Cruel  reprisals  were  among  the  episodes  of  these  wars.  At 
Bien-hoa,  for  instance,  the  Mandarins  chained  several  hundred 
Christians  together,  and  surrounding  them  with  combustible 
materials,  left  tliem  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  an  insurrection  had 
taken  place  in  Tonquin.  A  prince  of  the  imperial  family  of  Annam, 
early  in  1 862,  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in 
subduing,  four  Tonquinese  provinces,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  thi-eatened  the  Tonquinese  capital  of  Cachao.  Assailed  by 
the  French  in  the  south,  and  b}'  the  rebels  in  the  north,  Tu-Duk, 
the  Emperor,  was  compelled  to  seek  negotiations  with  the  French. 
On  the  24tli  of  May  1862,  ambassadors  from  the  Annamite  imperial 
capital  of  Hu^  appeared  at  Saio-on,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
June  a  treaty  was  signed.  By  this  treaty  three  of  the  six  provinces 
of  Lower  Cochin,  Gia-dinh  or  Saigon,  Bien-hoa,  and  Mytho,  were 
ceded  to  the  French.  No  portion  of  Annam  waste  be  ceded  to  a 
foreign  jiower  withont  the  consent  of  the  I'rench.  20,000,000f,  were 
to  be  paid  as  an  indemnity  within  ten  j^ears ;  and  the  citadel  of 
Vinh-long  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  French  until  the  tei-ms  of  the 
treaty  were  fulfilled.  But  the  French  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
possessions  in  quietness.  TSTumerous  bands  of  robbers  overian  the 
country ;  and  often  the  Annamites  formed  themselves  into  consider- 
able armies,  and  attacked  the  French  with  great  suddenness  and 
vigor  in  their  various  positions.  Villages  were'  set  on  fire,  and 
everything  done  to  annoy  the  French.  The  Annamite  Court  dis- 
avowed ail  connection  with  these  attacks,  but  the  French  believe 
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that  the  insurgeats  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Annaraite 
authorities. 

After  this  period  the  French  set  themselves  to  develop  the 
trade  of  Cochin-China,  and  to  establish  commercial  I'elations  with 
Saigon  and  their  own  country.  They  had  but  little  interruption  in 
this  peaceful  work  till  1873,  Avlien  another  series  of  events  happened 
resulting  in  a  new  treaty  which  gave  the  French  still  fui-ther  ad- 
vantages in  Annamite  territory. 

Tonquin  had  not  been  brouglit  back  to  the  Annamites'  sway 
after  the  insun  ection  of  1SG2,  and  since  that  time  had  only  nomi- 
nally been  subject  to  the  imperial  rule.  It  was  in  possession  of  nu- 
mei'ous  liordes  of  Chinese,  who  defied  the  Emperor'.s  power.  In 
order  to  rid  himself  of  such  troublesome  neighbors,  the  Emperor  of 
Annam  sent  an  ambassador  to  Saigon  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  French. 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  M.  Francis 
Earnier,!  and  some  fifty  men,  who  sailed  to  the  north  in  the  Scorpion. 
Another  vessel  of  war  assisted  them,  and  they  stormed  the  tOAvn  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Song-hoi  in  Tonquin;  but  six  days  afterwards,  on 
the  2Gth  of  Nov.  1873;  Earnier  was  assassinated.  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  full  information  regarding  all  the  events  that  followed 
this  disastrous  affair ;  but  it  appears  that  the  French,  finding  the 
Annamite  government  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  Tonquinese, 
and  eager  also  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  the 
northern  part  of  Annum,  took  advantage  of  the  crippled  state  of  the 
Annamite  autliorities,  and  were  able  at  last  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Emperor.  The  Annamites  Avere  regarded  by  the  French 
aSj  on  the  one  hand,  allies  whom  the  French  were  aiding  to  repress 
a  ]'ebellion,  and,  on  the  other  liand,  as  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  M.  Earnier's  death.  So  that,  in  one  respect,  thej''  were  treated  as 
if  requiring  French  power  to  protect  them,  and  also  as  responsible 
for  Earnier's  assassination. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  seem  to  recognize  both  views ;  for  in  it 
the  Annamites  are  both  assured  of  protection,  and  at  the  same  time 
punished  for  their  misdeeds.  The  treaty  consists  of  eight  articles, 
by  which  (1),  three  ports  were  to  be  opened  for  commerce  in  Ton- 
quin ;  (2),  Europeans  were  to  be  allowed  to  reside  and  acquire  prop- 
erty in  these  tliree  places,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  con- 
sul, and  a  garrison  of  100  men  ;  (3),  free  circulation  within  the  Em- 
pire, by  passport  vised  hy  the  French  consul;  (4-),  authority  for 
the  transit  of  Chinese  goods  to  Tonquin;  (5),  free  exercise  of  the 

1  M.  Earnier  was  a  distinguished  natui-alist,  and  made  a  successfal  explor- 
ation  of  the  great  Cambodian  river,  the  course  of  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known to  Europeans.  He  was  able  to  discover  the  exact  point  at  which  it 
starts  from  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Thibetan  territory,  an  achievement 
to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Livingstone  in  his  African  ti'avels.  The 
results  of  his  explorations  wei-e  published  early  in  1873  iu  two  splendid  vol- 
umes, but  the  unfortunate  traveller  had  perished  at  Tai-aa  before  he  had  fully 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
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Catholic  religion  throughout  the  empire ;  (6),  payment  to  Spain 
(indemnity  for  losses  and  persecution  of  Catholic  missionaries)  of  a 
million  of  piastres ;  (7),  cession  by  France  to  the  Aiinaraite  govern- 
ment of  5  steamers  of  500  horse  power,  100  cannons,  and  1,000  mus- 
kets ;  and  (8),  interdiction  to  the  Emperor  of  Aniiam,  in  case  of 
internal  revolts,  of  seeking  the  aid  of  any  otlier  power  but  France.' 

The  French  power  may  be  said  to  be  now  paramount  in 
Annam.  Lower  Cochin-China  has  long  been  in  its  hands  ;  Ton- 
quin,  in  the  -north,  luis  now  passed  into  all  but  full  possession  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Annamite  Court  is  virtually  confined  to  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Empire,  in  Higher  Cochin-China,  of  Avhich  Hud  is 
the  cnpital.  The  French  have  also  been  able  to  place  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Cambodia  under  its  protectorate.  Fiance  has 
thus  command  of  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  seaboard  of  An- 
nam in  the  Chinese  sea  and  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 
She  also  has  possession  of  all  the  mouths  of  the  Mekong,  a  river  ex- 
tendino-  1,800  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
tontiage  for  nearly  100  miles,  and  for  smaller  vessels  up  to  the 
cataracts  of  Kong  several  hundred  miles  higher.  Being  Protector  of 
Cambodia,  her  power  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 
If  the  French  deal  with  this  lai-ge  portion  of  Indu-China  as  the 
British  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  if  her  resources 
.prove  equal  to  the  undertaking,  the  complete  possession  of  the  large 
territory  extending  from  the  Siamese  frontier  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  principal  port  for  commerce  is  Saigon, 
which  is  approached  by  the  Donnai,  and  is  about  50  to  60  miles  from 
Cape  St.  James,  in  the  China  Sea.  Vessels  of  the  deepest  draught 
can  sail  to  Saigon  without  danger. 

The  Annamite  Empire  resembles  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago in  regard   to  the  mixture  of  races  that  obtains  within  its 
i    boundaries.    The  Cambodians  are  the  only  people  between  Siam  and 
i    Tonquin  that  have  a  well-defined  race  character,  and  even  they 
have  in  recent  times  come  largely  into  contact  with  other  peoples. 
There  was,  it  is  believed,  a  race  of  Annamites  in  the  country  lying 
I     close  on  the  Chinese  frontier  beyond  Tonquin  and  Laos  who  preserved 
their  independence  against  the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Cambodians  on  the  other.    They  became  ultimately  the  conquerors 
of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  many  I'evo- 
j     lutious  that  have  taken  place,  the  Chinese,  Cambodians,  Annamites, 
Malays  from  the  islands,  and  even  Hindus  from  south  India,  have 
all  been  immigrants  or  invaders  at  one  period  or  another  ;  so  that 
original  and  typical  race  characters  have  been  well  nigh  lost.  The 
so-called  Annamite  of  the  present  day,  as  found  in  Higher  and  Lower 
Cochin-China,  and  parts  of  Tonquin,  approaches  the  Hindu  in  race 
features.    His  features  are  of  a  squarer  type  than  those  of  the 

'This  treaty  was  signed  on  March  Htb,  1874. 
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Hindu,  but  about  the  same  size,  while  he  has  the  Hindu's  tall, 
slender,  and  well  formed  figui'e.  The  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  very 
long,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  high  rank,  or  rather  independence  of  labor, 
to  let  the  nails  of  two  of  the  fingers  grow  very  long.  The  dress 
worn  is  a  long,  shirt-like  garment,  lying  loosely  about  the  figure, 
reaching  to  near  the  ankles  among  the  women,  and  a  little  shorter 
among  the  men.  The  people  are  most  filthy  in  their  habits,  and 
rarely  wash  themselves.  Rice  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  form  their  food, 
and  they  are  very  fond  of  an  intoxicating  spirit  called  "  Sara-shu." 
Like  the  Hindus,  whom  in  many  points  they  resemble,  they  are 
usually  mild  and  inofi'ensive,  and  not  given  to  serious  fighting  or 
quarrelling,  except  with  their  tongues ;  but,  when  their  worst 
passions  are  roused,  they  can  show  much  savagery  in  their  dispo- 
Bition.  Their  mental  powers  are  of  rather  a  low  order,  but  in  the 
absence  of  anything  like  education,  and  amid  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  for  ages,  the  Annamite  has  never  had  a  chance  of  prov- 
ing what  real  mental  power  he  possesses.  Mr.  Thomson^  gives  an 
instance  of  what  au  Annamite  or  Cochin-Chinese  is  capable  of 
becoming,  in  the  case  of  a  Cochin-Chinese  Christian  who  could  speak 
fluently  in  English  and  French,  and  was  familiar  with  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian.  He  was  able  also  to  read  and  write  in 
tolerably  good  Ijatin,  and  had  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  Siamese, 
Chinese,  Sanskrit  and  Pali.  Let  us  hope  the  Cochin- Chinese  race 
can  produce  more  such  men  as  he. 

The  superiority  of  the  Chinese  race  and  civilization  is  nowhere 
seen  more  strikingly  than  in  Cochin-China  and  neighboring 
countiies.  Though  long  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
acrainst  the  Chinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese  for  asfes  have  become 
assimilated  to  the  former  in  their  manners,  usages,  and  institutions  ; 
and  in  this  respect  China  has  been  the  moral,  if  not  the  political 
conquerer  of  the  Annamite  races.  The  Annamite  legal  code  is 
that  of  the  Chinese  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  customs  of  the 
people  are  all  Chinese.  The  official  religion  is  that  of  Confucius, 
mingled  with  superstitious  practices.  The  Chinese  language 
and  literature  alone  are  adopted,  at  least  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  Annamite  language  is  spoken  only  by  the  com- 
mon people,  and  its  only  literature  is  composed  of  a  few 
poems,  known  by  the  people,  but  contemptuously  ignored  by 
the  Mandarin  class.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Bengali  language, 
the  first  real  attempts  to  make  the  Annamite  a  written  language 
were  made  by  the  missionaries,  who  attempted  to  form  an  alphabet 
of  twenty-four  letters,  by  which  to  express  all  the  sounds  in  the 
Annamite  speech. 

We  have  said  the  religion  of  Cochin-China  is  Confucian,  but 
that  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  religious  views  of  the 

1  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and  China,  by  J.  Thomson,  p.  178< 
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people.  In  fact,  fcliero  is  very  little  religion  af  aii}-  kinci  ex- 
isting among  them,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
whose  country  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  regions  where 
Buddhism  has  prevailed,  have  escaped  all  but  entirely  the  influence 
of  that  system.  Crawfurd  and  other  travellers  repeatedly  remark 
on  the  absence  of  temples,  shrines  and  pi  iests,  as  well  as  religious 
observances  among  the  Cochin- Chinese.  Even  the  religion  of  the 
Court  of  Hu^  is  only  a  kind  of  an  ancestor-woi-ship  of  a  very  rude 
and  undefitied  form.  Chinese  geomancy,  or  "Feng-shui,"  the  use  of 
incantations  and  spells  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  as  among  the  Thibet, 
ans,  prevail  among  the  common  people.  The  sorcerer  takes  the  place 
of  the  priest,  and  the  wizard's  den  is  resorted  to  instead  of  the  tem- 
ple. Reverence  for  ancestors  is  seen  in  the  care  taken  of  the  burying- 
places,  and  a  icind  of  ancestor-worship  is  periodically  performed  at 
the  graves.  But  Buddhist  monasteries  are  hardly  anywhere  to  be  seen , 
and  the  yellow-robed  Buddhist  priest  is  almost  a  stranger  among  the 
Cochin-Chinese.  So  far  as  the  propagation  of  religious  doctrines  is 
concerned,  the  missionary  finds  Cochin-China  almost  a  virgin  soil. 
There  are  no  caste  restrictions  to  contend  against ;  no  idolatrous  sys- 
tems to  expose  and  condemn  ;  there  is  no  priesthood  to  incite  the 
people  against  a  new  religion  ;  and  no  such  hatred  of  "  foreign  devils" 
as  is  common  among  the  Chinese.  There  is  the  natural  antipathy  to 
the  foreigner,  common  to  all  races  that  have  not  come  much  into  con- 
tact with  people  of  count)'ies  and  manners  very  different  from  their 
own  ;  and  there  are  also  degrading  superstitions  and  customs  of  the 
people  that  offer  very  strong  ob.stacles  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  these  are  not,  perhaps,  greater  than  are  to  be  found  in 
other  countries,  Avhere,  in  addition,  an  ancient  religion  and  a  bigoted 
priesthood  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel. 

Much  could  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Most  of  them  are  Jesuits,  but 
they  show  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice  and  perseverance  worthy  of  all 
praise.  We  have  been  assured  by  residents  in  Cochin-China  that 
the  Catholic  priests  have  really  done  much  good  among  the  people, 
and  that  they  are  universally  respected.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  the  native  Christians  were  to  be  numbered  by  thousands  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Gia-Iong,  the  pupil  of 
Bishop  Adran,  they  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  persecution,  and  were 
even  specially  patronized  by  the  Emperor.  Had  the  eldest  son  of  that 
monarch  lived,  the  encouragement  given  to  Catholic  missionaries  by 
Gia-long  might  have  been  increased  and  continued,for  he  was  baptized 
as  a  Christian  by  Bishop  Adran;  but  he  died  before  his  father,and  with 
his  and  Gia-long's  death,  toleration  to  Christianity  in  any  form  came 
to  an  end.  The  native  Christians  having  been  in  every  case  of  the 
very  poorest  classes,  none  of  them  were  able  to  obtain  for  their  re- 
ligion that  social  influence  which  men  of  high  rank  might  have  given 
it,  had  it  been  adopted  by  them.  The  very  poverty  of  ths  Christians 
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made  the  proud  Mandar'in.s  look  on  their  relij^ion  with  contempt ; 
and,  as  it  was  associated  with  the  foreigner,  whom,  after  Gia-long's 
death,  they  hated  and  feared,  persecution  became  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was  in  protecting  their  suffering  flocks  from  the  cruelty  and  rapa- 
city of  the  Mandarins  and  other  officials  that  the  French  and  Spanish 
Catholics  exposed  themselves  to  persecution,  and  on  account  of 
their  efforts  many  of  them  were  imprisoned  and  killed.  While 
all  praise  is  due  to  the  Catholics  for  their  devotion  to  their  calling, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  eftbrts  have  been  successful  in  elevating 
the  people  in  intelligence  and  morality.  In  truth,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionary in  Cocliin-China,  as  in  other  heathen  countries,  seems 
to  do  his  work  more  as  a  penance  for  his  own  sake  than  from  a  de- 
sire to  elevate  and  improve  the  people.  He  is  not  only  a  missionary, 
but  a  monk,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  penetrates  to  unknown 
and  barbarous  countries,  and  remains  for  years  among  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  is  only  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  leads  men  to  fill 
the  cloisters  of  monasteries  in  European  countries.  While  he  is  the 
friend  and  father  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells,  he  gives  them 
but  little  of  religious  truth  that  serves  to  awaken  or  appeal  to  their 
intelligence,  or  supply  them  with  motives  to  a  pure  morality.  The  peo- 
ple can  see  but  little  difierence  between  the  incantations  of  their  own 
sorcerer-s,  and  the  stei'eotyped  journal  prayers  of  the  Catholic  priest; 
nor  can  the  gross  materialism  of  the  Catholic  ritual  appear  very 
different  from  the  spells  cast  by  their  own  geomancers.  The  little 
influence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  on  even  the  people  who  have 
professed  Christianity  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  education,  intelli- 
gence, morality,  the}''  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  the 
mass  of  their  heathen  countrymen. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  we  may  remark  that  as  regards  geogi'aphi- 
cal  position,  natural  productions  and  races,  Cochiu-China  is  one  of  the 
most  important  countries  in  the  East,  and  has  a  great  future  before 
it.  At  one  time,  during  the  governorship  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
it  seemed  as  if  Great  Britain  was  about  to  take  the  place  in  Coehin- 
China,  now  occupied  by  the  French  ;  but  that  opportunity  passed 
away.  The  French  have  not  as  yet  proved  either  good  colonists, 
or  rulers  of  foreign  dependencies  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  their 
experiment  in  Cochin-Chioa  has  proved  very  eucoui-aging.  With  the 
exception  of  encouraging  exports  of  rice  from  Saigon,  but  little  has 
been  done  for  the  development  of  the  commercial  and  trading 
resources  of  the  countiy.  Nearly  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
productions  of  India  may  be  found  in  Cochin-China,  but  with  the 
exception  of  rice  and  a  few  other  fruits,  the  people  prefer  to  import 
most  of  their  luxuries  from  Singapore  and  Penang.  Thei*e  was  a 
time  when  the  vast  plain  forming  the  basin  of  the  Donnai  waa 
fully  cultivated  as  far  as  Saigon  ;  but  when  the  present  writer  visit- 
ed that  country  last  yeai',  it  was  mostly  covered  with  jungle.  The 
provinces  iu  the  hands  of  the  French  are  capable  of  sustaining  at 
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least  some  thii'teen  millions  of  people,  but  tlio  popiihition  amounts 
to  only  about  three  millions.  The  policy  of  the  French  in  govern- 
ing Cochin-Chiua  resembles  too  closely  that  of  the  Dutch  in  regard 
to  their  settlements  of  Java  and  other  colonics  ;  government  is 
intended  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  French  nation.  Hence  viirioua 
restrictive  imposts  aro  levied.  Every  foreigner  settling  in  the 
country  has  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  five  dollai-s  a  year.  Gambling 
houses  are  licensed  by  Government,  and  as  the  Cochin-Chinese  and 
Chinese  aro  inveterate  gamblers,  this  impost  yields  an  immense 
revenue.  In  Saigon,  the  people  flock  in  thousands  to  these 
gambling  dens,  and  the  consequent  demoralization  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Corruption  among  the  official  class  is  also  too  common  ; 
and  a  common  remark  in  Saigon,  when  we  were  there,  was  that 
officials  receiving  only  about  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  month 
were  able  to  retire  after  a  very  few  years  with  fortunes.  Even  the 
judicial  class  is  not  free  from  suspicion  ;  for  last  year  one  of  the 
French  judges  was  under  suspension  on  a  charge  of  corruption. 
Vast  sums  are  expended  on  the  palace  of  the  governor  and  hia 
grounds,  and  on  the  houses  of  the  high  officials,  while  the  barracks 
of  the  soldiers  are  miserable  dens,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  regularly  flooded  in  the  I'ainy  season.  At  that  season  about 
.50  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  are  usually  in  hospital,  with  malarious 
fever  and  other  diseases.  A  visitor  is  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  grandeur  and  squalor  in  Saigon,  and  the  rapid  transi- 
tion from  the  garden  to  tho  jungle  in  the  suburbs  of  the  place. 
The  Frenchman  seems  determined  to  make  himself  comfortable 
wherever  he  goes  ;  and  the  boast  of  M.  Carnd,  the  unfortunate 
explorer  of  the  Mekong,  that  "  no  Mandarin  was  able  to  boast  of 
"having  a  more  elegant  palace"  than  the  French  petty  governor  in  a 
remote  district  of  Cochin-China,  betrays  the  weakness  of  French 
officialdom.  They  pluck  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripo  ;  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  make  things  comfortable  about  them  recklessly  spend 
money  that  ought  to  be  more  wisely  invested  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  French  are  not  without  enterprise,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  opening  up  a  new* 
colony.  Attempts  have  been  made  to'  grow  tea  and  coffee,  but  for 
want  of  previous  care  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its 
"position,"  they  have  in  most  instances  failed.  We  saw  the  chocolate 
tree  growing  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Saigon,  and  it  promised 
success.  Doubtless,  failure  in  these  earlv  attempts  is  in  many  cases 
unavoidable  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  disappointment  of  too  eager 
speculators  and  experimenters  will  only  render  their  successors 
more  careful,  and  therefore  more  successful.  That  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  in  this  way  one  instance  may  serve  to  show.  A  French- 
man  hearing  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  Cochin-China  as  a  Frencla 
Colony,  thought  he  might  make  bis  fortune  at  once  by  a  bold  and 
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tiraely  speculation.  TIo  sfcartoil  from  France  wifcli  a  Inrge  consign- 
ment of  sj^riitcf  mattresses,  imagining  that  the  Cochin-Chinese  would 
buy  up  these  luxurious  aids  to  coraforb  at  any  price,  and  was  con- 
siderably disgusted  to  tiud  that  his  goods  remained  as  dead  stock  on 
Lis  hands  ! 

In  regard  to  missionary  enterprise  in  Cochiu-China,  we  fear 
the  French  and  Spanish  Roman  Catholics  are  likely  to  be  the 
only  misssionaries  there  for  a  long  time.  We  do  not  know  tkat  Pro- 
testant missionaries  of  other  countries  would  be  allowed  to  settle 
and  labor  in  the  country.  The  special  mention  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  treaties  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mission- 
aries of  that  body  alone  would  enjoy  the  protection  of  both  the 
AnnamiDe  and  French  Governments  ;  but  the  adoption  of  more 
liberal  principles  by  the  French  home  government  will  doubtless 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  exclusiveness  that  has  regulated  their 
procedure  in  regard  to  Cochin-China.  The  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves would  be  sure  to  use  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  Protestant  laborers  into  this  new  field ;  and  if  an  entrance 
were  actually  obtained,  unpleasant  complications  might  follow, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  are  already  in  possession,  and 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  teachers  of  a  faith  to 
which  they  are  bitterly  opposed.  When  the  French  Government 
gives  up  the  Dutch-like  selfishness  and  exclusiveness  that  now  so 
largely  regulates  its  policy,  and  adopts,  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  done  in  India,  a  policy  by  which  freedom  in  commerce 
and  religion,  and  settlement  in  the  country  shall  be  granted  to  all, 
both  the  merchant  and  missionary  will  be  able  to  look  more  hope- 
fully than  now  to  Cochiu-China  as  an  important  and  inviting  field 
of  labor. 
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AiiT.  III.— HINTS  ON  TEMPER;\NCE. 


ONE  of  Llie  topics  now  pressing  itself  into  prominence  in  India 
is  Teiiipenmce.  The  newspapers  are  calling'  attention  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  intemperance  in  this  country,  and  public  meetings 
are  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  total  abstinence.  Nor 
can  this  be  counted  strange,  for  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise,  when  so  much  is  being  said  and  done  in  behalf  of  temper- 
ance in  England  and  America.  The  last  significant  movement  in 
this  line  is  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  "  Women's  Temperance 
"  Crusade,"  initiated  by  Ohio  ladies.  This  is  but  the  normal  out- 
growth of  an  agitation  which  has  stirred  the  brain  and  heart  of 
Christendom  so  powerfully  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Women  who  had  appealed  in  vain  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  thrown  back  on  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  have  poured  their  complaint  into  his  ear,  and  found  him  ready 
to  help.  After  this  we  shall  look  for  the  organized  efforts  of  good 
women,  wherever  hard  and  patient  work  is  called  for  to  suppress 
the  iniquitous  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  The  East,  no  less 
than  the  West,  needs  this  woman's  crusade,  and  we  shall  hail  its 
advent  in  our  Indian  cities  with  joy  and  hope. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  presenting  in  this  Journal  a  topic 
which  is  already  claiming  the  serious  and  even  anxious  thoughts  of 
many  Christian  toilers  in  this  country.  Not  a  few  of  this  number 
are  to-day  gravely  pondering  the  ways  and  means  for  saving  native 
converts  from  the  vortex  of  vice  into  which  intemperance  is  hurrying 
its  victims  by  uncounted  multitudes. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  line  of  argu- 
ment for  total  abstinence  which  Christian  --lud  scholarly  men  have 
derived  from  the  Word  of  God.  It  will  suffice  us  now  to  know  that 
hundreds  of  devout  and  thorough  students  of  the  Bible  firmly  believe 
in  the  Scriptural  authority  for  total  abstinence,  boldly  publish  this 
to  the  world,  and  consistently  conform  their  lives  to  it.  Hence  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  various  kinds 
of  wines  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  to  examine  those  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  which  seem  to  favor  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  As 
a  recent  American  writer  has  aptly  and  forcibly  said  : — 

"  We  are  not  dealing  with  tbe  situation  as  it  was  in  Jewish  Society  near 
two  thousand  years  a<^o,  but  with  the  situation  in  America  at  the  present  time. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  past,  in  the  present  we  know  that  of  ten 
young  men  who  start  out  in  life  as  habitual  modei'ate  drinkers,  at  least  five  of 
them  will  be  ruiued,  body  and  soul.  This  and  a  thousand  kindred  facts  give 
sufficient  reason  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  (Jhristians  to  free  men  from  the 
destroyer,  by  whatever  means  experience  shows  to  be  the  most  effective.  The 
warnings  against  the  abuse  of  the  wine-cup  are  sufficiently  urgent  and  alarm- 
ing throughouti  the  Scriptures.    They  were  addressed  to  a  pure  blooded,  pas- 
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toi'al,  milk-drinking  people,  at  a  time  when  stronger  intoxicants  than  light 
wines  were  unknown.  Now  we  have  had  near  three  centuries  of  universal 
drugging, — of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  concentrated  alcohol  and  hot  condi- 
ments, and  the  effects  of  these  artificial  stimulant  s  are  inherited.  There  is  not 
a  soul  of  us  who  has  nor.  the  passion  for  high  stimulation  traiismitr.od  to  us, 
and  it  lies  in  the  system  like  a  sleeping  tiger.  That  wbicli  the  disciples  might 
have  done,  and  probably  did  do,  with  innocence  and  safety,  the  young  men  of 
this  generation  will  do  upon  theii-  deadly  peril.  Those  who  wish  to  use 
the  temperance  rcgnlations  of  Jiidea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  this  age,  are 
bound  to  give  us  the  same  eondiiions.  They  must  cleanse  the  blood  of  this 
generation  of  the  inherit^ed  and  absorbed  effects  of  tobacco,  patent,  niedicinee, 
opium,  tea,  cofl'ee,  luxurious  living,  alcohol  drinking,  and  overwork.  They 
mnst  clear  out  of  our  country  all  brandies,  whiskies,  and  those  maddening 
compounds  of  acetates  and  strychnine,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  gill  of  any 
of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy.  After  all  this  is  done,  thoroughly 
and  unmistakably  done,  we  shall  not  say  a  word  against  general  moderate 
wine  drinking,  until  we  see  how  it  works.  It  is  all  right  to  carry  a  shovel  of 
burning  coals  from  one's  kitchen  to  the  family  room,  but  a  man  who  would 
carry  it  through  a  powder  magazine  deserves  to  go  to  the  penitentiary.  Our 
farmers  have  a  perfect  right  to  fire  their  log-heaps  and  brush,  under  proper 
circumstances,  but  ifone  oftheni  should  fire  his  clearing  in  a  Septembei-  drought 
and  in  a  hijrh  wind,  when  the  land  was  covered  with  dry  grass  and  leaves,  and 
Bet  with  grain  stacks — well,  his  neighbors  and  law  would  be  apt  to  make  it 
hot  for  him.  If  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  not  now  masses  of  charred 
tinder,  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  with  the  spark  of  liqiiid  fire  in  the  purest  wine 
cup,  then  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  society." 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  if  in  Palestine  and  in 
our  Saviour's  day  wine-drinking  did  more  harm  than  good,  as  it 
unquestionably  does  in  our  day,  it  could  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion. Such  a  supposition  would  impugn  alike  bis  candor  and  his 
benevolence.  The  rale  of  the  Bible  which,  in  this  matter,  must  be 
supreme  and  final,  is  this  : — "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to 
"  drink  wine,  nor  anytlthig  ivherebij  thy  brother  stumhleth,  or  is 
"  offended  or  is  made  iveak." 

It  would  manifestly  be  out  of  place  to  exhibit  on  the  pages 
of  this  Revieiv  the  invulnerable  argument  for  total  abstinence  based 
on  scientific  facts  and  physiological  I'esearch.  There  is  not  the  need 
for  this  that  there  was  forty  years  ago.  But  it  may  serve  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  merely  indicate  several  prominent  features  of  the 
case  as  viewed  from  a  medical  stand-point.  It  has  been  scientifi- 
cally demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  alcoholic  drinks  are 
injurious  to  both  body  and  mind.  Alcohol  in  no  form  adds  to  the 
vital  forces  ;  it  subtracts  from  them.  There  can  never  be  nutrition 
in  alcohol.  A  stimulant  at  best,  it  qtaickens  but  never  restores  the 
natural  forces,  and  this  quickening  is  invariably  followed  by  ex- 
haustion. These  statements  represented  postulates  years  ago,  but 
are  now  accepted  as  incontrovertible  facts.  I'he  testimony  of  ex- 
perienced physicians  is  a  strong  tower  of  proof,  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed.  In  1871  the  London  Times  published  a  significant 
statement  over  the  signatures  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  English 
physicians.    Hero  is  a  paragraph  from  it  ; — 
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'  As  it  is  beHeved  that  tlic  inconsiderate  prescription  of  large  quantitief? 
of  alcoholic  liquids  by  medical  men  for  their  patients,  has  given  rise,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits,  the  undersigned,  while  unable 
to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  troatmcnt  of  certain  cases  of  disease,  are 
yet  of  opinion  tiiat  no  medical  practitioner  should  prescribe  it  without  a 
sense  of  grave  responsibility.  They  believe  that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form, 
should  be  prescribed  witii  as  much  care  as  any  powerful  drug  ;  and  that  the 
directions  for  its  use  should  be  so  framed,  as  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  excess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use  when  the  occasion 
is  past." 

The  American  Medical  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolutions  : — 

"Resolved, — That  in  view  of  the  alarming  prevalence  and  ill  effects  of  in- 
temperance, with  which  none  are  so  familiar  as  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  which  have  called  forth  from  English  physicians  the  voice  of 
warning  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  use  of  alcoholic  beve- 
rages, we,  as  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  unite  in 
the  declaration  that  we  believe  that  alcohol  should  be  classed  with  other 
powerful  drugs ;  that  when  prescribed  medicinally,  it  should  be  done  with 
conscientious  caution  and  a  sense  of  gi-eat  responsibility. 

"Resolved, — That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
as  a  bevei-age  is  productive  of  a  lai'ge  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
disease ;  that  it  entails  diseased  appetites  and  enfeebled  constitutions  upon 
offspring ;  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  pei'centage  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism in  our  large  cities  and  country. 

"  Resolved, — That  we  welcome  any  change  in  public  sentiment  that  would 
confine  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  uses  of  science,  art  and  medicine." 

These  emphatic  utterances  are  sufficiently  mild  and  moderate 
to  commend  themselves  to  all  unprejudiced  minds.    Indeed,  some 
of  our  readers  will  have  remarked  the  stronger  cui'rent  of  opposition 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  which  is  setting  in  among  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.    A  few  quotations  from  the  published  opinions 
of  physicians  in  high  standing  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  sick 
room.    An  English  practitioner  of  half  a  century's  experience  writes 
as  follows  : — "  All  discovei-ies  in  science  or  philosophy  fall  into  utter 
"  insignificance  compared  with  a  discovery  that  all  disorders  and 
"  diseases  can  be  safely  and  successfully  treated  without  the  use  of 
"  alcohol,  and  also  that  alcohol  is  not  an  aliment.    The  discovery 
"is  of  a  world-wide  importance,   and  the  blessings  and  benefits 
"  arising  from  it  are  incalculable.''  The   same  physician  says  : — 
"  When  a  patient  is  in  a  sinking  state  from  disease,  and  when  a 
"  medical   man  has   tbougbt   an  alcoholic    stimulant  absolutely 
"  necessary  to  snatch  the  patient  from  death,  in  this  case  the  great 
"  danger  is  that  such  a  stimulant  tuill  extinguish  the  small  spark 
"  of  life  remaining,  and  that  the  patient  ivill  be  destroyed.    It  was 
"  truly  said  of  the  Brunonian  system,  that  Dr.  Brown  made  no 
"  provision  in  his   system  for  the  recovery  of  exhaustion  arising 
"  from  the  efiects  of  taking  alcoholic  stimulants." 

Another  physician  of  great  experience  writes  as  follows  : — "  In 
"  my  practice  I  have  given  no  stimulants  iu  fever  for  years.   I  have 
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"  never,  so  fav  as  I  can  remember,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  lost  a 
"  siugle  patient."  '  Ai^otlier  says: — "  During  the  thirty-seven  years 
"of  my  practice  as  a  total  abstainer,  I  have  never  used  one 
"  drop  of  alcohol  as  a  niediciuc.  Four  years  ago,  iu  the  town 
"iu  which  I  reside,  which  contains  only  1,800  inhabitants,  I 
"  was  called  upon  to  see  500  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Every 
"one  of  those  500  cases  was  treated  without  one  drop  of 
"  alcohol.  And  now  the  question  is,  did  I  lose  more  patients 
"  out  of  that   500    than  I  should  have    done,  had  they  been 

treated  with  alcohol  ?  The  statistics  of  the  deaths  by  typhoid 
"  fever  amount  to  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  per  hundred.  I  lost 
"  during  that  year  four  per  cent,  and  therefore  the  fact  is  established 
"  that  fever,  typhoid  fever,  one  of  the  worst  fevers  we  have  to  treat, 
"  may  be  treated,  and  treated  successfullj'',  without  the  use  of 
"intoxicating-  drinks.'^ 

""  Only  another  word  from  the  medical  stand-point.  The  adminis- 
tration of  alcohol  to  the  sick  has  undoubtedly  sent  many  patients 
drunk  into  the  next  world.  ■  The  practitioner  of  half  a  century  cited 
above,  says  ou  this  point, — "  It  is  not  unusual  to  give  wine  or 
"  brandy  at  the  apparent  approach  of  death.  Such  a  practice  is  a 
^' mistaken  kindness.  In  many  instances  patients  are  sent  drunk 
"into  another  world,  having  their  minds  beclouded,  and  rendered 
"iiicapable  of  leaving  a  dying  testimony  to  their  anxious  and 
"expectant  friends  and  relatives.  I  have  heard  this  commented 
"  upon  as  a  very  just  and  serious  complaint  against  some  medical 
"men.  '  Let  me  go  home  sober,'  said  an  old  lady,  v/hen  urged  on 
"  her  death-bed  to  sustain  her  failing  strength  with  brandy.  The 
"medical  friend  of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  John  Pye  Suuth,  on  per- 
"  ceiving  a  rapid  diminution  of  power,  recommended  some  brandy 
"  to  his  water  beverage.  This  proposal  was  conveyed  to  the  eye  of 
"  Dr;  Smith  in  writing,  on  account  of  his  great  deafness.  He  turn- 
"  ed  to  his  wife  and  emphatically  said,  '  Never,  my  dear  ;  I  charge 
"'you,  if  such  a  remedy  be  proposed  when  lam  incompetent  to 

'  refuse,  let  me  die  rather  than  swallow  the  liquid.'  " 
"  Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilberforce  in  a  letter  to  the  ITarapshire 
Adverttser  :—"  No  one  who  has  read  Baron  Stockmar's  touching 
"  account  of  the  death  of  i'liuce.ss  Charlotte, — will  readily  forget  his 
"  description  of  her  piteous  cry  from  her  detith-bed,  '  Doctor,  they 
"  '  have  made  mo  tipsy' ;  and  those  who  know  the  whole  of  the  sad 
"  history  of  the  death  bed  of  thu  Prince  Consort  will  understand 
"  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  it  has  taught  its  lessons,  and  borne  its 
"fruit." 

'  Intemperance  in  India,  as  everywhere  else,  is  a  tremendous 
evil,  and  is  fast  taking  on  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity'. 
That  this  vice  is  a  mighty  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
this  country,  no  thoughtful  person  can  doubt  or  deny,  'i'here  is  the 
patent  fact  that  the  use  of  intoxicatinpj  substances  is  destroying;  the 
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souls  and  bodlns  of  mnlfciindoFi.  Who  can  count  tlio  victims  of 
opium,  of  Iionap  {g(Hij<t),  and  of  tlio  iuboxicating'  liquors,  domostic 
and  foreign,  now  boing  poured  so  plentiful!}'',  into  our  Indiau 
market  ?  The  missionary  s  e3'e  often  rests  on  the  lieart-rondinf; 
desolation  that  has  come  over  once  peaceful  and  happy  communities, 
Av.hero  the  I'ura  fiend  has  done  his  work,  and  left  his  terrible  traces. 
What  picture  more  dreadful,  more  revoltino-,  than  the  everyday 
scenes  of  tlie  opium  and  rjnnja,  shops  ?  Wlio  can  portray  that 
fatal  fascination  that  "  holds  its  victims  fast  bound — mind,  heart, 
"  soul  and  conscienco— all  absolutely  dead  to  every  impulso  but 
"  the  insatiable,  ever-increasing  thirst  for  the  damning  poison 
Gazing  into  sunken  eyes  we  read  there  the  unmistakable  talc  of  self- 
indulgence  and  inebriety.  And  the  counterpart  of  the  picture  ia 
to  be  seen  in  the  desolate  abodes  of  those  slaves  to  intoxicating: 
drugs.  The  patrimony  squauderd,  home  robbed  of  the  last  com- 
fort, wife  and  children  driven  to  either  beg  or  steal  their  daily 
bread, —  these  are  familiar  sights  in  India  to-day,  and  no  careful 
observer  can  escape  them. 

Another  hard  fact  is  this  :  the  demon  of  interaporanco  is  rapid- 
ly extending  his  conquests  in  this  country.  Castes  formerly  free 
from  this  vice  are  now  deeply  involved,'  and  the  domestic  circles  of 
Hindus,  Mnhamraadans  and  aborigines  alike  have  been  invaded  by 
this  fell  destroyer.  ,  Liquor  shops  and  opium  and  ganja  stands  havo 
increased  raanyfold  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  supply  indicates 
with  unerring  certainty  the  demand.  We  have  taken  no  little  pains 
for  several  yeai's  to  look  into  this  matter,  particularly  in  Bengal,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  reaching  the  conclusion  that  intemperance  is  fearfully 
increasing  in  native  society.  In  one  elder  station  we  know  that 
the  places  where  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  may  be  bought  havo 
increased  full  fourfold  in  ten  years.  The  orthodox  Hindu  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience  about  taking  opium,  ganja  or  any  other 
intoxicating  drug,  and  the  "  progressive"  Hindu  is  fond  and 
proud  of  his  cups.  Brandy  is  too  strong  for  Shastras  and  super- 
stitions, and  is  breaking  down  the  old  bulwarks  of  religion  and 
reason.  In  the  immediate  circle  of  our  own  personal  observation  we 
have  seen  enough  of  this  vice  to  make  our  heartsick.  One  Bengali 
habn  of  refined  manners  and  liberal  education  was  our  neighbor. 
He  drew  a  good  salary  in  Government  service,  and  was  one  of  tho 
clever  men  who  rise  in  their  departments.  Educated  at  a  missionary 
college  he  had  a  strong  learning  towards  ChristianitJ^    Naturally  of 

1  The  Bmgnl  Chrldlan  Hernll,  of  March  12,  Las  the  rollowuig:— 
"  The  selling  of  liquor  is  assigned  by  the  Shastras  to  a  particular  clasg 
^vlio,  by  no  moans,  occupy  a  very  enviable  position  in  Hindu  Society  ;  bufi 
such  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  we  live  in  tliat  liquor  traffic  is  no  longer 
a  monopoly  of  the  Soories,  but  that  Koolin  Brahmins  and  Koolin  KaysthaM 
are  often  seen  to  take  part  ill  it.  And  wliy  p  Because  it  is  found  to  bo  more 
hicrativc  thau  many  other  trades  ur  prol'casioas." 
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jj^tuierous  impulses  lie  was  a  favorite  amoug  his  frieuds,  and  his  homo 
was  always  cheerful  and  inviting.  The  tempter  came  in  the  form  of 
alcoholic  stimulant  prescribed  medicinally.  By  degrees  the  craving 
for  intoxicating  drink  as  a  beverage  giew  into  an  uncontrollable 
appetite.  The  sequel  is  easily  told.  He  died  young  of  deliritini 
tremens,  and  his  personal  cfFects  went  to  pay  the  brandy  bill. 
Another  case  will  suffice.  A  Hindu  gentleman  of  marked  ability  was 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  bar  in  the  town  where  we  lived.  He 
was  of  the  "  progressive"  class,  and  being  fond  of  good  company 
soon  fell  to  drinking.  One  Christmas  night,  after  a  disgraceful  ca- 
rousal, he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
aud  died  on  the  spot.  These  are  by  no  means  solitary  cases.  Wo 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  hundreds  of  such  might  be  found  if 
wanted.^ 

There  is  a  third  fact,  which  comes  closer  home,  and  must 
impress  the  missionary  more  powerfully.  Intemperance  in  its  very 
worst  forms  is  making  sad  havoc  in  our  native  Christian  com- 
munities. There  is  hardly  a  mission  in  India  that  has  not  expe- 
)'ienced  the  fearful  ravages  of  this  monster  vice.  All  over  this 
extended  missionary  held  we  are  deploring  the  defection  of  converts 
takeu  captive  by  this  snare  of  the  devil.  Cases  of  church  discipline 
for  drunkenness  are  becoming  sadly  frequent,  particularly  in  our 
larger  towns.  The  children  of  our  native  Christians  are  beset  on 
every  side  by  strong  temptations  to  self-indulgence,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  being  overcome  aud  ruined  by  intoxicating  substances. 
During  the  past  seven  years  the  writer  has  repeatedly  heard 
missionaries  complaining  most  bitterly  of  promising  converts  who 
have  been  led  astray  by  strong  drink.  Native  preachers  are  from 
time  to  time  suspended  or  discharged  from  service  for  indulging 
freely  in  intoxicating  beverages^  and  disgracing  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  heathen.  In  one  mission  the  eldest  son  of  a  native 
preacher  held  a  lucrative  post  in  the  printing  office,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  church.  Now,  after  repeated  warnings  and 
much  pleading  all  in  vain,  he  is  excluded  from  the  church,  turned 
out  of  the  office,  aud  lives,  like  drunkards  the  world  over,  in  rags  and 
misery,  a  complete  wreck  of  his  former  self.  In  another  mission  the 
three  sons  of  a  prominent  native  preacher,  who  was  a  ganja  smoker 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  have  gone  down  one  by  one  to  fill  a  drunk- 
ard's grave,  and  meet  a  drunkard's  doom.  These  were  cases  of 
children  born  in  the  mission,  and  the  list  might  be  greately  extended. 
Converts  from  Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism  are  perhaps  in  still 
greater  danger  of  contracting  habits  of  intemperance,  for  the  craving 
for  high  stimulation  is  inherited  in  many  cases.  Converts  from  the 
aboriginal  tribes  are  hardly  less  exposed  to  danger.    What  desola- 

1  Tlic  Indian  Mirror,  which  is  undoubtedly  well  iiiformcd  on  the  subject, 
Las  more  tliau  ouco  i)ubliijhcd  fcitiitcmcuLa  which  fully  bub/sLauLinLc  that  mada 
abuvc. 
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tion  our  Baptist  brethrea  have  depicted  as  the  work  of  arrack  aud 
opium  among'  the  Karens  !  The  besetting  sin  of  the  Cole  and 
Saiithal  Christians  is  inebriety.  Every  hill  tribe  has  its  domestic 
liquor  and  its  drunken  debauch,  hence  converts  1'rou.i  it  ai'e  predis- 
posed to  excess  iu   this  direction. 

This  prevailing  sin  is  degrading  our  Christian  profession  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  heathen,  and  unless  such  indulgence  is  arrested  it  will 
make  our  holy  religion  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  iu  the  mouths  of 
idolaters.  In  a  large  Bengal  bazar  two  native  preachers  were  seea 
wildly  gesticulating  at  the  preaching-stand,  and  tho  crowd  of  Hindus 
were  enjoying  the  sport,  when  the  missionary  came  up  and  found  his 
helpers  too  drunk  for  such  service.  What  could  he  do  but  boldly 
expose  and  denounce  these  men  before  their  pagan  neighbors  ?  Our 
camp  once  stood  in  a  place  not  jnany  miles  away  from  the  bazar 
mentioned  above.  The  people  had  heard  of  the  disgraceful  scene, 
and  sevei'al  of  the  same  sort  of  drinking  Christians  had  visited  them. 
No  wonder  we  were  confronted  with  the  vices  of  these  weak  disciples. 
On  our  first  introduction,  the  people  geeringly  asked  us, — "  Why  do 
"  all  your  Christians  get  drunk  ?"  They  could  not  be  blamed  for 
judging  Christians  from  the  specimens  they  had  seen. 

Such  ai'e  the  facts,  and  we  could  add  to  them  from  the  internal 
history  of  well  nigh  every  mission  in  India.  All  that  has  been  said 
is  preliminary  to  the  question,  which  many  of  us  are  seriously  asking 
ourselves  to-day.  What  can  be  done  to  save  oui'  churches  from  tho 
rising  tide  and  the  impending  ruin  of  intemperance  ?  It  will  not 
help  matters  to  shut  our  eyes,  or  cover  up  the  solid  facts  of  the  case. 
The  situation  is  patent  to  all,  and  the  responsibility  it  imposes  grave 
and  irresistible.  Very  little,  it  seems  to  us,  may  be  hoped  for  from 
appealing  to  the  Government,  though  it  cannot  but  be  the  boundeu 
duty  of  every  missionary  throughout  India  to  cheerfully  aud  heartily 
advocate  and  support  any  wise  legislation  which  would  tend  to 
restrict  within  proper  limits  the  sale  and  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  aud  intoxicating  drugs.  There  is  other  work  and  enough, 
of  it  that  we  may  do  in  our  own  communities  and  among  our 
converts.  Without  claiming  to  be  wiser  than  his  brethren,  the 
writer  ventures  to  ofier  the  following  suggestions,  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  to  create  a  sounder  temperance  sentiment  and 
arrest  a  growing  vice  in  the  native  Christian  community. 

1.  Totiil  abstinence  presents  the  only  feasible  and  efi'ectivo 
remedy  for  intemperance  in  India.  It  seems  to  us  that  anything 
short  of  this  must  prove  a  failure.  Natives  of  this  climate  cannot 
manage  moderate  drinking,  but  are  sure  to  run  into  excess.  Over 
and  over  again  have  we  heard  of  moderate  drinkers  becoming  tipsy 
or  being  found  drunk.  King  Solomon  said  three  thousand  years  ago 
that  wine  is  a  mocker,  and  these  Hindus  are  daily  illustrating  tho 
truth  of  this  saying.  Tho  stoutest  resolutions  give  way  before  the 
tcniptatioii;i  from  without,  uud  the  mtiak  buttciy  of  a  cliimoring  ap- 
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petite  wiUiin.  .  'Vouch,  vol,  InMc  not,  handle  not,  is  the  rule,  and  tlio 
only  rule,  we  firmly  believe,  that  stands  a  chance  of  success  here. 
Not  for  the  good  clieer  of  hospitalit}'',  nor  for  the  "stomach's  Sake,'' 
can  intoxicating  beverages  or  drugs  be  used  by  those  who  would 
keep  a  finn  foothold  themselves,  and  save  others  already  standing 
on  slippery  places.  No  middle  ground  is  tenable  in  the  face  of 
a  current  .so  strong  and  so  devastating, 

2,  Every  missionary  of  Christ  can  accomplish  most  for  temper- 
ance by  being  a  total  abstainer  himself.  Wo  believe  that  many 
Indian  missionaries  are  total  abstainers,  using  alcoholic  drinks  only 
when  prescribed  by  a  regular  physician,  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
cause  we  hope  all  may  become  such.  Is  not  the  testimony  of  the 
medical  faculty  strong  enough  a,gainst  all  alcoholic  bevera-gcs  to 
warrant  us  in  throwing  aside  forever  the  wine  cup  and  the  brandy 
ilask  ?  Be  it  granted  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  solely  and  indi- 
vidualh%  the  temperate  drinker  stands  on  higher  ground  because  he 
exercises  a  manly  control  over  himself.  But  for  the  sake  of  others  he 
is  bound  to  relinquish  his  own  rights  in  a  matter  that  so  vitally 
concerns  the  weal  of  society.  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  Hesh,  nor 
"  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stnmblcth,  or 
"  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.''  This  must  be  our  rule  if  we  would 
make  it  the  rule  for  our  converts.  What  we  might  do  perhaps  and 
justify  ourselves  in  doing  in  Europe  or  America,  a  just  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  weak,  the  tempted  and  the  easily  deceived, 
obliges  us  to  refrain  from  doing  here  in  this  missionary  field.  Tho 
missionarj''s  example  is  a  tower  and  talisman  of  strength  when  it 
succors  and  pi^otects  and  builds  up  the  native  converts,  but  how 
disastrous  that  very  example  may  be  when  it  becomes  a  snare  and  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  inexperienced  and  confiding 
disciple!  One  of  the  native  preachers  cited  above  used  to  answer, 
when  reraonstrOjtcd  with  against  the  habit  of  smoking  ganja,  "  Let 
"  the  missionaries  first  give  up  their  brandy."  We  once  met  a 
missionary  brother  who  used  to  accept  and  partake  of  the  domestic 
liquor  of  the  natives  among  whom  he  itinerated,  and  ho  spoke  of  it 
as  a  nice  thing  to  do  for  the  sake  of  gaining  their  favor  !  It  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  the  poor  people  to  offer  a  traveller  liquor, 
but  how  one  could  preserve  self-respect  and  take  it  we  fail  to  under- 
stand. But  is  this  worse  than  drinking  socially  or  taking  "  P<?J?s" 
with  cur  own  countrymen,  a  practice  which  caimot  but  degrade  us  in 
the  estimation  of  intelligent  native  Christians  ? 

It  is  sometiraes  the  case  that  missionaries  coming  to  India  an 
total  abstainers  feci  obliged  to  use  alcoholic  beverages  to  ward  off 
the  effects  of  this  enervating  climate.  Such  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  aguments  from  medical  science  against  the  habitual 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  our 
Indian  climate.  Tho  Indian  Mp.dical  (Jay.clte  not  only  endorsed  but 
commended  the  position  taken  by  British  physicians  in  this  mat 
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ter,  ami  ni'god  tho  consideration  of  it  upon  medical  men  throngli- 
out  Indiii.  If  anywhere  on  the  face  of  tlie  globe,  men  sliould  bo 
temporafco,  and  need  to,keep  free  from  all  intoxicating  substances,  it  is 
hero  in  India.  The  "  liver"  that  sends  so  many  Europeans  home  is 
sometimes  a  mere  misnomer  for  brandy  bito. 

It  is  gi-atifying-  to  know  tliat  there  are  several  missions  in 
India,  all  the  missionaries  of  which  are  strict  total  abstainers.  Wo 
know  of  four  such,  and  hope  the  number  may  increase. 

3.  Temperance  Leagues  among  Europeans  could  render  effec- 
tive service  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  reform.  At  many  of  oui* 
mission  stations  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  European  community, 
composed  ofcivil  and  military  ofHcers  andother government  servants, 
soldiers,  planters,  private  residents,  merchants  and  railway  people. 
Everybody  knows  how  much  need  there  is  for  a  reform  in  some  of 
these  communitiee.  How  often  the  vices  of  Europeans  obstruct  tho 
missionary's  work  among  the  heathen.  It  is  time  well  spent  to 
labor  for  tho  welfare  of  our  countrymen,  when  their  example  is  a 
standing  protest  against  our  work  as  missionaries.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  Christian  Union  is  doing  excellent  service,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  making  any  move  in  the  direction  of  temperance  leagues. 
At  several  large  stations  an  organization,  known  as  the  Good  Ttm- 
plars,  is  doing-  much  good.^  Almost  everywhere  the  missionary  will 
find  a  few  Europeans  ready  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  nien 
from  the  sin  and  misery  of  intemperance.  Such  helpers  are  invalu- 
able. The  pledge  of  total  abstinence  may  secure  many  signatures 
through  their  active  and  generous  endeavors. 

4.  There  should  be  a  Temperance  Society  in  every  native 
church  for  its  members  and  for  all  others  whom  they  can  persuade 
to  join  it.  The  pledge  should  embrace  all  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs.  This  should  be  carefully  explained,  and  all  persons  wishing 
to  subscribe  to  it  should  be  thoroughly  examined  as  to  their  under- 
Btanding  of  the  obligation  the  pledge  imposes.  There  should  be 
regular  meetings,  and  on  these  occasions  the  roll  should  be  called, 
and  the  standing  of  each  number  ascertained.  Persons  who  break 
the  pledge  should  be  dealt  with  firmly  but  kindly,  and  if  practicable 
restored  to  fellowship.  We  have  tested  this  plan  for  several  years 
and  found  it  to  be  a  good  one.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  to  many 
weak  ones  who  might  have  gone  astray,  and  it  has  reclaimed  some 
who  had  begun  an  intemperate  course.  Hindus,  Musalmans  and 
others  should  be  eligible  to  membership  in  such  a  society,  though  it 
might  be  well  for  the  office-holders  to  be  Christians.  Members  of 
the  Hindu  and  Muhammadau  communities  could  thus  co-operate 
with  Christiana  in  carrying  forward  a  much  needed  reform  in 
native  society,  and  the  more  of   such  co-operation  the  better, 

1  Tiie  good  service  uow  being  do?ie  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  army 
by  the  Soldiers'  Total  Abstinence  Association  (head-quarters  at  Agra)  should  by 
no  means  be  overlooked.— i^t?.  L  E  B. 
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WliPi'ona  somo  tompornnce  societies  organized  several  years  ago, 
liave  died  ont  for  lack  of  patient,  effort  on  the  part  of  their  promo- 
ters, we  rejoice  to  know  that  others  are  holding  on  their  way,  and 
their  power  for  good  constantly  increasing.  ]jet  the  missionary 
organize  snch  societies  in  all  the  native  churches  under  his  care,  and 
lie  will  surely  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  good  results  of  liis 
efforts. 

5.  As  at  home  so  here  much  may  be  done  by  mea,ns  of  chil- 
dren's temperance  bands.  We  can  hardly  begin  woi'king  too  early, 
where  the  craving  for  intoxicating  substances  is  inherited,  and  so  soon 
developed  as  in  India.  Our  mission  school  boys  sometimes  fall  to 
drinking  or  using  opium  and  (javja  when  quite  young.  We  believe 
tobacco  should  be  included  in  the  temperance  pledge  for  childi'en, 
for  here  in  India  the  use  of  this  drug  is  unquestionably  the  step- 
ping stone  in  many  instances  to  worse  indulgenoies.  We  cannot 
guard  our  school  boys  and  girls  too  carefully  from  the  insidious 
appi'oach  of  that  deadly  foe  to  health  and  happiness,  intemperance. 
By  beginning  with  the  children  we  may  hope  to  save  the  men  and 
women. 

6.  Our  native  congregations  .should  be  more  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  duty  of  temperance.  Sermons  bringing  out  the 
Bible  proofs  and  week  day  lectures  illustrating  and  enforcing  the 
practical  bearings  of  this  great  subject  should  be  delivered  from 
time  to  time.  The  woes  of  the  intemperate  should  be  faithfully 
exhibited  for  a  warning  to  the  tempted  ones,  and  the  beauty  and 
beneticence  of  a  strictly  temperate  life  should  be  held  up.  before  the 
plastic  mind  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  our  meetings  for  prayer 
frequent  mention  should  be  made  of  the  wayward  ones  led  astray  by 
the  fascination  of  the  wine  cup,  and  our  heavenly  Father's  blessing 
implored  on  all  agencies  employed  for  the  reformation  of  the  degrad- 
ed sons  and  daughters  of  vice.  Our  pulpits  should  faithfully 
declare  that  no  di-unkard  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  our 
prayers  and  pleadings  for  the  slaves  of  sin  should  ever  go  up  to 
God,  while  our  hearts  and  hands  toil  on  for  their  rescue.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher's  Temperance  Sermons  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  American  temperance,  and  the  lectures  of  such  men  as 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  and  J.  B.  Gough  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
sound  temperance  sentiments  throughout  Christendom.  Let  us  have 
more  healthy  temperance  teaching  in  all  our  missions,  and  let  us 
begin  it  at  once. 

7.  We  greatly  need  temperance  literature  in  all  the  vernaculars 
of  India,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  it  for  the  people.  Our  native 
brethren  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  treatises  setting  forth  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  some  should  write  temperance  songs  for 
the  children's  bands  and  the  societies.  Mr.  Gregson's  periodical 
On  Guard  is  doing  a  noble  work  among  Europeans,  and  we  wish  its 
subscription  list  might  be  increased  tenfold.    The  Bombay  Guardian 
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!Uid  the  Liiclcnow  Wtincss  nro  trnn  to  their  names  from  a  tcmpernnco 
j)oinfc  of  view.  Tim  Church  of  Emjlaad  'Temper once  Magazine, 
wlierever  it  circulates,  creates  a  thorough  temperance  sentiment, 
and  its  list  of  clergymen,  who  are  total  abstainers,  is  a  badge  of  honor 
to  its  etl'ectivo  service.  Jjut  let  us  havo  more  genuine  tinnporancc 
prose  and  poetry,  more  temperance  facts  and  hction  in  all  our 
vernaculars.  Whoever  lends  a  hand  in  this  direction  will  be  counted 
a  public  benefactor  and  many  will  hereafter  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  'J'ho 
arch  enemy  of  souls  is  ever  on  the  alert  and  the  intoxicating  drinks 
and  drugs  are  his  favorite  weapons  for  ruining  our  fellowmen.  Let 
us  likewise  bo  ever  on  the  alert,  using  every  weapon  God  lias 
given  us,  and  using  it  with  all  our  might.  Some  doubtless  will 
count  us  fanatical  and  cry  out  "  excitement.'''  Let  all  such  ponder 
the  well  weighed  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnot,  who  having  been 
charged  with  excitement  when  speaking  ou  total  abstinence, 
replied  : — 

"  People  need  not  tell  me  that  I  nm  excited  on  this  question.  I  know  that 
I  am.  I  should  be  ashamed  before  Crod  and  man  if  I  were  JioL  There  is 
more  in  the  {uiblic  houses  of  Ghtsgow  to  stir  the  spirit  of  a  minister  than  all 
that  Paul  saw  at  Athens.  lu  my  ministry  I  meet  the  horrid  fruits  of  these 
■whisky  shops,  1  see  men  and  women  perishing  in  these  pitfalls.  The  number 
of  the  victims  is  so  great  that  itoverwhchus  ine.  My  brain  is  burning,  my 
heart  is  breaking.  The  Church  is  asleep,  and  the  world  too,  and  they  are 
hugging  each  other.  I  am  weary  with  holding  in.  I  must  cry.  I  would 
rather  be  counted  singular  in  the  iadgment  of  man,  than  be  unfaithful  in 
the  judgment  of  God." 

Missionaries  have  a  noble  record  in  India.  Since  the  days  of 
the  distinguished  Serarapore  trumvii'ate,  those  pioneer  heroes,  Carey, 
Marshman  and  Ward,  how  much  has  been  done  by  missionaries  to 
cleanse  legislation,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  public  and  private,  to 
ameliox'ate  the  condition  of  the  Indian  people.  Who  is  there  but 
honors  Dr.  Murdoch  for  his  dauntless  efforts  for  the  expurgation  of 
our  vernacular  school  books,  or  his  brave  coadjutors  in  well  nigh 
every  city  of  India  for  their  fearless,  faithful  endeavors  to  seai'ch  out 
and  suppress  the  obscene  literature,  that  is  flooding  the  laud  ?  And 
shall  not  missionaries  unite  to  crush  this  hydra  intemperance,  which 
is  squandering  fortunes,  turning  happy  homes  into  abodes  of  torment, 
blasting  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  young,  and  transforming  men  into 
sots,  idiots  and  madmen  ? 

J.  L.  P. 
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Akt.  IV.— nominal  CHRISTIANSEN  INDIA.i 


THE  subject  of  this  paper  is  not  those  professing  Christians  who 
are  regular  in  their  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  would  keenly  resent  the  imputation  of  being 
opposed  to  Christianity,  although,  in  reality,  they  may  be  uncon- 
verted, living  without  hope,  without  God  in  the  world,  knowing 
not  Jesus  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  They  are  indeed  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof,  having  a  name  to  live,  but  being  really  dead. 

The  classes  to  which  our  paper  does  refer  are  composed  of  those 
who  habitually  neglect  meeting  with  the  assemblies  of  God's  people, 
who  engage  in  no  private  or  social  worship,  who  do  not  profess  to 
ho  looking  to  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  over  whom  Christianity 
exercises  no  direct  conscious  influence.  Nominally  Christian,  they 
are  acting  in  open  direct  disobedience  to  the  distinct  requirements 
of  Christianity.  By  way  of  caution  wo  here  remark  that  we 
jnust  not  take  a  pessimist  view  of  this  matter. 

We  are  always  apt  to  think  that  the  times,  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast,  are  worse  than  those  in  which  our  ancestors  lived.  We  are  eulo- 
gists of  the  past  and  depreciators  of  the  present.  But  any  one  who 
has  read  Kaye's  Christianity  in  India,  knows  in  what  a  low  condition 
Christianity  was  in  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  ;  and  even  coming  down  to  such  a  comparatively  late  period 
as  thirty  years  ago,  and  confining  our  attention  to  one  branch  of  the 
service,  wc  have  been  told  that  then  there  were  very  few  of  the 
officers  in  the  native  regiments  who  wei-e  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church.  Now,  let  us  see  how  matters  stand  in  one  Indian  city.  The 
European  and  Eurasian  Christian  population  of  Allahabad  is  probably 
above  4,000  but  under  5,000.  If  church  accommodation  were  pro- 
vided for  half  of  that  number,  it  would  be  a  more  am])le  provision 
than  is  considered  necessary  in  a  home  parish,  where  attendance 
at  church  may  be  universal  on  the  part  of  those  able  to  attend.  It 
is  calculated  that  in  Allahabad  there  is  church  accommodation  for  at 
least  2,500,  and  we  believe  that  all  the  churches  are  exceedingly  wcli 
attended,  so  that  if  we  take  the  church  attendance  in  that  city  as  a 
sample  of  the  church-going  habits  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in 
India  generally,  wc  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God  that  a  much 
gi-eater  outward  respect  is  paid  now  to  the  Christian  religion  than 
was  the  case  some  thirty  years  ago.  Still,  while  acknowledging  with 
thankfulness  the  improvement  that  has  been  indicated,  wc  have  to 

1  'J'liis  ai  tide  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  at  Mr.  Somcrvillc'si  Gonfcrence 
at  Allahabad,  on  Ihc  Mh  Juuuary  1875,  by  EcY.  J,  Williamson. 
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mourn  over  largo  numbcra  of  our  Anglo-Indian  community  wlio  liavo 
eithor  altogcthor  lapsed  or  aro  in  danger  of  lapsing  from  a  profession 
of  Cliristianity. 

Now,  as  in  England,  tlicro  aro  in  India  two  distinct  classes  who 
liavo  lapsed  from  Christianity. 

I.  Tho  highly  educated,  who  are  professedly  sceptic. 

II.  Those  who  could  not  givo  any  intelligent  reason  why  thoy 
do  not  obey  Christ's  commandments^  but  who,  from  various  reasonSj 
practically  reject  his  authority. 

I.    The  highly  educated,  who  are  professedly  sceptic. 

They  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity  ; 
they  reject  the  very  idea  of  miracles ;  they  disbelieve  in  a  future 
world  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  they  may  grant  that  Jesus  wag 
a  very  good  man,  a  good  moral  teacher,  but  he  was  not  Divine,  and  ib 
is  absurdity  itself  to  talk  of  him  as  tho  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  they 
maintain  that  there  are  most  glaring  discrepajicies  between  the  state- 
*  ments  of  Scripture  and  the  ascertained  facts  of  history ,and  that  modern 
science  is  in  direct  conflict  with  certain  assertions  of  the  Bible,  etc., 
etc.  We  cannot  but  feel  grieved,  deeply  grieved,  when  we  see  men 
of  such  high  intellectual  attainments,  cultivated  tastes,  not  unfre- 
quenfcly  of  blameless  lives,  generous  aspirations,  animated  with  iha 
purest  feelings  of  benevolence  in  secular  matters,  putting  themselves 
in  such  direct  opposition  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  light,  the  lifa 
and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  We  feel  that  any  amount  of  labor 
which  we  might  put  forth  on  their  behalf,  would  be  abundantly 
rewarded  by  their  being  won  over  to  the  Gospel.  We  feel  that  if  the 
influence  which  they  cannot  but  exercise  through  the  press,  or  as 
i|  members  of  the  civil  and  educational  services,  were  exerted  on  behalf 
of  Chi-ist's  cause,  a  very  great  impetus  would  be  given  tothepi'opa- 
gatiouof  the  Gospel  among  the  educated  natives  in  this  countiy. 

It  requires  rare  gifts  of  intellect,  prudence,  sympathy,  consis- 
tency of  Christian  character,  to  deal  with  this  class  of  highly  educated 
Englishmen.    Those  Christians  who  are  possessed  of  such  gifts,  when 
■   they  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  these  sceptics,  will  not 
ji  ignore  nor  think  lightly  of  their  honest  doubts.    In  the  spirit  of 
I   Christian  love  they  will  attempt  to  show  them,  that  great  as  the 
||  difficulties  in  belief  may  be,  the  difficulties  in  disbelief  are  infinitely 
greater  ;  that  so  far  from  miracles  being  impossible — if  there  bo 
granted,  the  personal  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  World — if  there  be  a  nodus  dignns  vindice,  the 
presumed  impossibility  melts  avi^ay ;  between  the"  ascertained  facts 
of  Science  and  Scripture  properly  interpreted,  there  is  no  real 
conflict.    While  it  is  not  the  province  of  Scripture  to  teach  natural 
science— while  the  language  which  the  Bible  employs  is  taken  from 
j  the  popular    phraseology,  e.  g.,    the  sua  rising  and   setting, — ■ 
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unlike  tlio  sacretl  hooka  of  the  Pliccnicinn,  Persian,  llinthi, 
Cliinese  and  Greek  religions  which  notoriously  teach  false  science — 
the  Bible  has  never  stamped  its  imprimatur  upon  what  true 
science  has  shown  to  bo  erroneous ;  that  recent  investigations 
have  removed  some  of  what  appeared  to  bo  discrepancies  be- 
Iween  certaiu  statements  of  Scri[jture  and  the  ascertained  facts 
of  hisfcorj',  e.  y.,  it  was  alleged  that  the  book  of  Daniel  could 
not  bo  trnstworthj',  as  it  asserted  that  Bolshazzar  was  the  last 
king  of  Babylon,  while  Berosns,  a  profane  historian,  stated  tlint 
]Nabonuedus  was  the  last.  The  apparent  discrepancy  was  removed  by 
a  recent  discovery  of  Sir  Houry  Kawlinson,  who  found  a  monnraent 
at  Um-Qneei-,  on  which  there  was  ;ui  inscription  which  slated  that 
Nabonnedas  had  associated  his  son  Belsbazzar  with  him  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  thus  we  understand  how  Daniel  was  to  be  the  third 
not  the  second  in  the  king-dom,  as  we  would  naturally  suppose  he 
would  have  been  had  Belshazzar  been  the  sole  king  of  Babylon 
instead  of  reigning  conjointly  as  he  did  with  his  father.  And  going 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  they  will  strive  to  show  that  if  these 
honest  doubters  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  good  luau,  they 
cannot  but  acknowledge  him  to  be  much  more  ;  if  he  Avere  a  good 
man  he  would  not  deliberately  have  claimed  to  be  Divine,  which  he 
assuredly  did.  The  teaching,  the  chai-acter  of  Jesus,  cannot  but 
convince  any  honest  enquirer  that  he  was  what  he  professed  to  be — 
the  Son  of  God — who  came  into  this  woi'ld  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  sinners,  that  they  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 

Lately  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  arranged  for  two  series 
of  lectures  by  tho  ablest  men  that  could  bo  found  in  England  on 
the  different  phases  of  unbelief.  And  an  able  missionary  in  this 
country  last  year  wrote  nine  Essays  on  what  he  called  the  "  Euuda- 
*'  mental  Questions  of  the  Day." 

In  these  three  books — Modern  Scepticism.,  Faith  and  Free 
Thought,  and  Essaijs  on  Fundamental  Questions,  lionest  sceptics  will 
fiud  an  honest  attempt  made  to  remove  their  doubts.  But  the  book 
next  to  the  Bible,  which  will  always  be  perused  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  is  Butlers  Analogy,  and  we  think  that  no  higher 
testimony  could  be  given  of  its  power  in  dealing  with  an  lionest 
disbeliever  in  Christianity,  but  who  believes  in  a  God  who  is  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  than  the  testimony  of  the 
elder  Mill,  who  thought  that  while  disbelieving  in  Christianity 
lie  could  find  a  resting  place  in  Theism.  But  after  reading  and 
mastering  Butler's  Analogy,  he  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  those  difficulties  which  would  prevent  him  from  accepting 
Christianity  as  the  revelation  of  a  perfect  God,  would  equally  pre- 
vent him  from  accepting  the  world  as  being  created  and  governed 
by  a  God  perfect  in  power  and  goodness  ;  and  so  he  also  gave  up 
Theism.  Of  course  the  argument  in  the  Analogy  would  have  no  effect 
upon  au  unbeliever  iu  the  exiatcuco  of  an  all-perfect  God.  Whilo 
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intellio-cnfc  Cliristians  will  .-ilvvays  bo  rcaJy  to  give  reasons  for  tho 
hope  that  is  in  thorn,  which  reasons,  according'  to  tho  laws  of  evi- 
dence, ought  to  convince  even  sceptics  that  Christianity  is  from  God, 
there  is  an  ai-gnmout  whicli  tho  lininblost  Christian  can  give  which, 
wo  are  sure,  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  conscience  of  oven 
a  professed  unbolicvcr — the  argument  of  a  holy  life  which  owes  its 
origin  and  coutiuuaiico  to  the  omnipotent  grace  of  God. 

ir.  But  v/hilo  those  who  have  lapsed  from  Christianity  in  tho 
class  to  which  we  have  now  reforrud  are  very  inilueutial  on  account 
of  their  ability  and  position,  their  numbers  are  limited  as  compared 
with  tho  other  class  mentioned  above,  viz.,  those  who  could  not  give 
any  intelligent  reason  for  not  obeying  Christ's  commandments,  but 
who,  from  various  reasons,  practically  reject  his  authority.  They 
have  got  out  of  the  way  of  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  grace, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  living  lives 
which  their  consciences  tell  them  are  inconsistent  with  reading  the 
Bible,  with  prayer,  with  attending  God's  sanctuary,  with  partaking 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  know  what  temptations  there  are  in  India  for  men  to  give 
up  even  an  outward  profession  of  religion.  We  are  told  by  city 
ministers  at  home,  how  many  people  who  were  regular  in  attending 
Church  in  a  rural  parish,  cease  attending  a  place  of  worship  in  large 
towns  ;  one  reason  being  that  they  do  not  know  any  minister  or 
Christian  friend  who  will  take  an  interest  in  their  spiritual 
welfare  ;  they  feel  as  if  in  their  new  place  of  abode  there  is  no 
one  who  cares  for  their  souls.  Had  they  but  received  a  letter  from 
their  own  clergyman  to  a  clergyman  in  town,  or  from  some  Christian 
friend  to  another  Christian  friend,  they  would  at  once  have  joined 
themselves  to  some  Christian  church,  and  their  habits  of  church 
attendance  would  have  been  kept  up ;  but  feeling  everything 
strange,  with  no  one  to  bid  them  welcome  to  the  congregation  of 
God's  people,  they  have  got  out  of  the  way  of  going  up  to  the 
sanctuary. 

Similarly  a  good  many  of  our  young  men  coming  to  this  coun- 
try from  liome,  knowing  not  the  minister  or  other  Christians  who 
would  give  them  the  hand  of  Christian  friendship  and  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  retain  them  under  good  influences,  not  unfre- 
quently  act  as  they  see  others  around  them  acting,  become  careless 
and  indifferent,  and  conti'act  the  habit  of  never  entering  a  church 
door.  We  find  this  taking  place  in  stations  whei-e  there  are  regular 
means  of  grace  ;  but  the  temptation  to  our  young  men  to  lapse 
altogether  from  a  profession  of  Christianity  is  much  greater  in  out- 
of-the-way  stations  whei-e  there  are  no  churches,  no  ministers,  no 
meetings  for  service,  even  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Sunday  is  just  the 
same  as  Monday,  and  we  find  not  unfrequently  that  when  they  do 
come  to  large  stations,  the  nou-church  goiug  habits  they  have  con- 
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tractod  clscwlicro  still  cleavo  to  tliom.  Then  the  constant  Sunday 
work  on  the  railway  is  most  detrimental  to  spiritual  life.  Men  ara 
out  with  their  trains  on  Sunday ;  being  absent  from  God's  house 
once,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  privation  of  not  being  there  less 
felt  next  Sunday,  or  when  they  do  come  home  in  the  afternoon,  they 
feel  very  tired  and  think  that  they  require  physical  rest  more  than 
going  to  church,  and  therefore  they  do  not  go  in  the  evening,  and 
thus  by  degrees  from  less  to  more  the  habit  of  non-attendance  in 
church  has  become  quite  confirmed. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  Sunday  labor,  which  is  confess- 
edly so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  vital  religion  among  our 
railway  eraployt^s,  is  not  to  be  settled  by  an  off-hand  expression  of 
opinion  ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  we  have  seen  so  much 
evil  effect  of  it  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  who  have  como 
out  from  home,  bringing  with  them  certificates  of  church-membei'- 
ship,  bearing  a  good  Christian  character,  but  who,  in  course  of  time 
have  become  almost  heathen  in  practice  in  consequence  of  their 
constant  work  on  Sunday,  we  always  feel  bound  to  oppose  to  the 
utmost  Sunday  labor.  Grranting  that  our  mail  trains  should  run,  wo 
would  hail  the  day  when  it  was  announced  that  goods  trains  were 
no  longer  to  run  on  the  Sabbath.  We  understand  from  those  who, 
from  their  practical  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
Indian  railways,  ai'e  well  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this  subject,  that 
this  is  quite  feasible.  But  this  further  should  be  said,  that  Christiana 
should  not  travel  on  the  Lord's  day  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
house  of  God.  There  is  far  too  much,  on  the  part  of  even  professing 
Christians,  of  starting  on  the  Saturday  evening,  travelling  all  Sunday, 
to  be  ready  for  secular  work  on  Monday.  It  should  also  be  impressed 
upon  Christians  not  to  engage  in  unnecessary  Sunday  labor  at 
all,  as  is  too  often  done  by  those  who  attend  church  most  regularly. 
We  in  India  require  to  have  strongly  impressed  upon  us  the  duty  of 
remembering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  We  might  also  refer 
to  the  sins  of  intemperance  and  sensuality  which  alas  !  are  reasons 
in  too  many  instances  why  so  many  professing  Christians  have 
lapsed  from  a  profession  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  limits  of  this  paper 
forbid.  However,  in  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  of  these 
sins,  intemperance,  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  among  railway  employes 
as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Probably  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  aro 
more  exposed  to  the  terrible  heat  of  the  hot  weather  than  the 
railway  employes,  and  yet  there  is  no  body  of  men  among  whoni  the 
jnortality  in  the  last  few  yeai's  has  been  so  little.  This  low  rate  of 
mortality  could  not  exist  were  intemperate  habits  to  prevail  among 
those  who  are  so  much  exposed  dui-ing  the  hot  season.  But  to  return 
from  this  digression  :  we  must  say  a  few  words  regarding  some 
instrumentalities  which  might  be  employed  in  reclaiming  those  who 
have  thus  lapsed. 
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1.  Ministers  must  inako  tlioir  clmrclios  attractive ;  wc  must 
show  every  ono  who  comes  tliat  we  arc  glad  to  seo  him  ;  we  must  givo 
him  not  chaff,  but  good  wheat  in  our  preaching  ;  we  must  make  not 
only  the  preaching  but  the  other  portions  of  the  service  attractive; 
our  devotional  exercises  should  be  reverential  ;  our  praises  such  as  it 
becomes  us  to  present  to  the  God  who  filleth  heaven  and  earth  with 
his  glory.  Mr.  kSomcrville  has  shown  us  ministers  that  the  faitliful 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  will  attract  people.  Let  us  realize 
our  responsibility,  and  when  people  come  to  church,  even  though  it 
be  out  of  mere  curiosity,  let  them  feel  that  there  are  those  in  the 
pulpit  who  know  what  they  are  speaking  about;  that  they  are  not 
speaking  at  random,  not  speaking  what  costs  them  no  trouble  to 
prepare,  but  that  they  are  giving  their  very  best,  that  as  taught  by 
God's  Spirit  they  are  really  declaring  what  is  profitable  for  doctriac, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

There  is  no  doubt  also  that  occasional  evangelistic  services, 
conducted  by  an  able  minister  in  an  undenominational  place  (like 
a  theatre),  induce  men,  who  would  be  most  loth  to  enter  a  church, 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  when  the  ice  has  once  been 
broken,  their  consciences  it  may  be  having  been  pricked  by  the 
truth  being  so  forcibly  brought  home  to  them,  it  may  be  a  saving 
change  having  been  effected  in  their  hearts,  those  who  were  formerly 
quite  careless  may  feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  go  up  regularly  to 
God's  house. 

2.  Like  our  blessed  Master,  we  ministers  should  go  to  seeJc 
those  that  will  not  come  to  us.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  talk  of  the 
glorious  work  of  "  excavation" — of  digging  out  of  their  houses  those 
who  had  become  quite  careless  and  godless,  and  striving  to  make 
them  living  stones  in  the  temple  of  God.  Formerly  in  a  home  parish 
where  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  almost  unknown,  it  was  very  plain 
sailing  for  the  parish  minister  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  those 
who  had  lapsed  to  attend  the  means  of  grace  in  the  parish  church. 
Where  eccleciastical  divisions  prevail,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  interfere  with  the  field  of  labor  of  Christians  of  other  church- 
es ;  but  when  we  see  men  and  women  as  clear  as  daylight  con- 
tinuing to  walk  on  the  broad  way  which  Icadeth  to  destruction,  it  is 
our  duty  faithfully  but  courteously  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and 
to  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  seeking  the  Lord  in  his  appointed 
ordinances  by  attending  some  Christian  church,  it  does  not  matter 
which,  where  the  gospel  is  faithfully  preached.  From  personal  ex- 
perience we  can  testify  that  not  a  few  of  our  countrymen  who  had 
become  very  careless,  when  we  visited  them  in  their  rooms,  conversed 
with  them,  enquired  from  what  part  of  the  country  they  came,  who 
was  their  minister  at  home,  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  serve  God  in  India  as  faithfully  as  they  had  done  in 
fcjcolhiudj  aud  that  the  great  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  at  home 
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wouUl  increase  their  con(1cmnation  if  thoy  did  not,  act  as  Christian 
men  hero  and  prnj^cd  with  them  at  parting, — they  promised  to  como 
to  church,  and  most  faithfully  they  kept  to  their  promise,  and  wc  trust 
that  some  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  grace  gave  true  heed 
to  those  things  that  belonged  to  their  eternal  peace. 

3.  But  it  is  not  merely  Christian  ministers  who  should  be 
Christian  workers,  private  Christians  can  do  a  great  deal  in  reclaim- 
ing those  who  ai'e  lapsed.  Ungodly  men  are  always  apt  to  suppose 
that  it  is  part  of  their  profession  as  pastors  for  clergymen  to  speak 
to  them  on  religious  subjects.  But  when  Christian  laymen  in  tho 
spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and  love  entreat  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  God,  tell  them  from  their  own  experience  what  a  blessed  book 
the  Bible  is,  what  a  privilege  prayer  is,  how  happy  they  arc  in 
Jesus  being  their  portion,  in  the  assurance  of  their  sins  being  for- 
given in  Christ's  cleansing  blood — when  they  may  sit  down  in  their 
house  and  read  God's  word,  and  pray  with  them  or  invite  them  to  a 
prayer  meeting  or  a  Sabbath  service,  then  we  not  unfrequently 
find  that  those  who  would  be  inaccessible  to  ministers  are  won  over 
to  tho  Gospel  by  the  humble,  earnest,  persevering,  loving  efforts  of 
Christian  laymen. 

4.  The  consistent  life  of  professing  Christians  is  a  grand  instru- 
ment for  reclaiming  the  lapsed.  Most  of  our  i-eaders  have  doubtless 
lieard  of  the  wonderful  moral  influence  that  Sir  Donald  Macleod 
exerted  over  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  his  consistent  Christian  life,  that  there 
was  seen  the  noble  spectacle  of  so  many  Christian  men  occupying 
such  high  positions  in  the  Panjab,  and  delicacy  only  forbids  our 
speaking  of  a  similar  instance  in  the  person  of  one  who  in  the  N. 
W.  Provinces  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  a  living  epistle  of 
Christianity. 

Now  let  every  professing  Christian  in  his  own  special  sphere  be 
a  Sir  Donald  Alacleod.  Let  not  ungodly,  careless  men  ever  have  it  in 
their  power  to  say  that  those  who  attend  church  on  Sundays  and 
week  days  so  regularly  are  not  a  Avhit  better  than  those  who  do  not 
make  any  such  high  professions.  While  Christian  precept  and  example 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  not  putting  asunder  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  a  thousand  times  rather  would  wc  have  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian man  who  may  not  speak  a  word  with  his  lips,  but  who  speaks  with 
liis  life  of  humility,  prayer,  charity  and  faith,  than  a  man  who  might 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  about  spiritual  things, 
but  whose  life  wo  do  not  say  is  altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but 
which  is  marred  with  many  imperfections,  though  he  may  have  tho 
root  of  the  matter  really  in  him.  Let  us  be  consistent  Christian  men 
and  women,  and  consistency  in  Christian  character  cannot  but 
influence  even  the  most  carclcay. 
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5.  Christian  people  must  prove  the  power  of  prayer.  They 
may  not  bo  able  to  speak  to  a  careless  man,  but  thoy  cau  always 
pray  for  him,  aud  the  effectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.  If  God's  people  iu  India  were  to  exercise  the  faith  of 
the  Syro-Phoeniciau  woman,  in  earnestly,  perseveringly,  believingly 
praying  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen  who,  alas!  are  the  servants 
of  the  great  enemy  of  souls,  can  we  doubt  but  that  they  would 
obtain  a  similar  answer, — "  Great  is  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you  even 
as  you  will.'' 


Art.  Y.— the  KARENS  AS  A  RACE. 


Bt  Rev.  E.  B.  Crosi,  Toungoo,  Burma. 


THE  Karens  as  a  race  of  people,  since  they  have  been  known  to 
Europeans,  present  many  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice  aud  of 
record.  The  questions  of  what  the  people  are  in  comparison  with 
other  races ;  their  modes  of  living  ;  their  clans  and  dialects  or  varieties 
of  language ;  their  religion  or  their  superstitious  beliefs  ;  their  ideas 
of  justice  and  government ;  their  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  its 
effects  upon  them ;  their  present  condition  and  their  ideas  of 
education;  what  they  are  capable  of  intellectually;  and  what  they 
are  likely  to  become, — are  questions  which  would  be  interesting  in 
regard  to  any  people.  But  these  questions  have  an  unusual  interest 
iu  regard  to  this  people. 

The  Karens  are  undoubtedly  a  very  primitive  race,  although  in 
some  of  their  tribal  varieties  they  show  evidences  of  mixture  with 
other  races.  In  this  respect  we  seem  able  to  detect  traces  in  soma 
instances  plainly  marked,  of  mixture  with  Shans,  Taliens,  Burmans, 
and  even  Madrasis  or  Hindus.  These  last,  however,  are  not  so  plain 
or  well  defined  ;  but  in  a  few  cases  they  are  so  distinct  as  to  give  the 
observer  a  strong  impression  of  the  fact.  This  supposed  mixture 
with  some  of  the  dark-skinned  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans,  has  been 
frequently  stated  by  the  more  intelligent  and  learned  of  the  Karens, 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Karens,  and  their  settlement  in 
this  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture. 
It  is  known  that  the  races  along  the  Brahmaputra,  east  of  the 
Ganges,  and  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Bengal,  all  have  a 
general  similarity,  and  must  belong  to  the  same  stock,  so  far  as  the 
prevailing  type  is  concerned.  This  general  type  is  determined  by 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people ;  and  especially  by  their 
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language,  as  being  monosyllabic  or  novformaHcc,  as  tlmt  word  is 
understood  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.  But  this  aboriginal 
type  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  wholly  to  this  Peninsula.  There 
are  evidences  of  the  same  type  in  Southern  India  and  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  Indian  Peninsula.  It  is  pK'iin  that  the  races  now 
ruling  India,  are  not  the  primitive  races  ;  and  it  is  also  plain  that 
the  previous  races  have  a  stronger  resemblance  both  in  language 
and  physical  peculiarities,  to  tlie  natives  of  this  coast.  "  All  these 
"  races  are  distinct  from  the  Hindus  who  belong  to  the  Indo- 
"  European,  or  Aryan  stock  ;  and  they  were  spread  through  the 
"  countries  which  they  now  inhabit,  though  perhaps  thinly  scattered, 
"  long  before  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  first  passed  the  river 
"  Indus.  Their  languages,  so  far  as  known,  are  in  construction 
"  quite  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit  and  its  sister  idioms.  Several  of 
"  them  ....  bear  in  this  respect  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
"  languages  of  the  Tartar  nations."  (Prichard).  The  marks  of  this 
Tartar  and  Turanian  type  may  be  nearly  overborne  on  the  Western 
Coast,  yet  both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Peninsulas,  the  physical 
and  lingual  types  show  that  the  original  waves  of  immigration,  from 
the  same  source,  broke  upon  these  more  southern  borders.  It  was 
most  likely  first  upon  the  West,  and  then  upon  the  East.  This 
•would  seem  probable  from  the  more  complete  obliteration  of  the 
type  on  the  West.  Yet  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  waves  of  people  on  the  West  were  of  a  very  different 
and  more  aggressive  race.  Ther;;  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  successive  and  more  powerful  waves  than  the  first  were  felb  on 
the  East  as  well  as  on  the  West. 

There  is  also  a  marked  difference  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  parts  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Beginning  from  the 
middle,  the  appearance  is  as  if  two  waves  had  met  and  mingled 
together,  or  as  if  in  the  prism  or  the  rainbow,  two  colors  formed  a 
third  one  between  them,  and  themselves  appear  more  distinct  as 
they  recede  from  each  other,  into  their  own  proper  field.  Thus 
beginning  with  the  Chinese  on  the  East,  and  the  Hindus  and 
kindred  races  on  the  West,  the  Arrakauese  and  Taliens  meet  with 
the  Chinese,  Shans  and  Karens. 

This  blending  is  seen  not  on!}'  in  the  physical  peculiarities,  but 
in  the  languages  of  the  people.  The  blending  however  is  not  true 
to  geographical  limits,  but  rays  of  one  part  have  shot  deep  into 
the  territory  of  the  other ;  so  that  unexpected  shades  of  color, 
peculiarities  of  physical  form,  as  well  as  harshness  or  softness,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  speech,  are  found  in  regions  far  from  their 
natural  home.  This  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  petty  colonizations, 
or  of  individual  wanderings,  either  of  the  Arj'an  races  among  the 
Mongolian  or  the  reverse,  as  ihe  case  may  be.  Ai-yans  are  now 
pressing  in  great  numbers  to  tiiis  coast.  They  take  waves  of  the 
native  Turanian  races,  and  an  intermediate  ov  mixed  race  ig  constant- 
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]y  being  protluced.  This  proces3  is  now  grcaLly  facilitated  by  tho 
form  of  goverumeat  and  the  groatei*  ease  of  voyaging,  bub  the  samo 
must  have  beeu  going  ou  forages  past  to  some  extent,  and  the  results 
must  have  been  new  races  of  people,  and  modified  forms  of  speech. 
Petty  colonization  and  intermarriage  have  carried  these  differences 
of  race  far  beyond  the  medium  lines  of  contact  on  both  sides.  It  is 
plain  that  as  a  race  the  Karens  have  been  all'ected  iu  this  way,  and 
yet  it  is  probable  they  have  beeu  less  affected  than  the  other  inter- 
mediate races  ;  for  though  living  more  remote  from  the  Chinese,  as 
the  extreme  line  on  the  East,  they  resemble  the  Chinese  more  nearly 
than  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  country  between  them  and 
the  Chinese. 

From  this  general  view  we  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  whether  the  Karens,  from  whatever  source  they  sprung,  are 
the  ahoricjines  of  this  country  or  not  ? 

That  the  Karens  are  the  aborigines  of  the  pnrfc  of  this  Peninsula 
which  they  now  occupy,  has  been  disputed  and  argued  against, 
(F.  Mason  in  J,  but,  we  think,  witliout  good  reason.  The 

name  given  the  Karens  by  the  Burmese,  as  a  word,  means  simply 
ahoriijines.  This  shows  that  they  have  been  so  regarded  by  the 
Burmese  from  a  great  antiquity.  Besides  this,  they  have  the  habits 
of  aborigines,  in  the  sense  that  well  known  aboriginal  tribes  have 
to  the  peoples  who  have  supplanted  them. 

And  a  greater  argument  than  either  of  these,  is  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  second.  It  is  a  fact  established  iu  history,  that  if  a  people 
migrate  in  considerable  numbers,  to  take  possession  of  another 
country,  in  which  they  afterwards  long  remain  a  distinct  race,  they 
either  take  possession  of  an  'iminhabited  country,  or  take  it  as 
conquerors.  If  they  take  the  country  as  conquerors,  they  become  the 
dominant  race.  There  is  no  instance  in  history  in  which  a  barbarous 
or  savage  race  has  taken  possession  of  the  country  of  a  civilized  race, 
unless  the  civilized  race  have  become  effeminate  by  luxury  and  crime, 
and  have  so  degraded  themselves  as  to  become  vastly  inferior  to  their 
conquerors.  But  in  this  case  the  natural  order  is  that  the  savage 
or  barbarous  race,  although  they  have  physically  conquered  the 
civilized,  because  physically  their  superiors,  do  nevertheless  adopt 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  civilized  race,  and  generally  their 
religion,  unless  they  conquer  as  religious  fanatics.  We  see  no  rea- 
son in  these  general  rules  of  history,  which  does  not  go  to  prove  that 
the  Karens  have  been  conquered,  and  pushed  aside,  by  races  moro 
civilized  and  powerful  than  themselves.  They  have  not  to  any  great 
extent  adopted  the  religion  or  the  customs  of  their  conquerors;  nor 
have  their  conquerors  adopted  any  of  their  customs.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  Karens  have  for  ever  been  a  despised  race,  and 
their  customs  regarded  as  unworthy  of  imitation  by  the  races  who 
have  conquered  them,  and  pushed  them  back  from  their  original 
possessions.     We  think  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the 
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Karens  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Their  traditions,  retained 
iu  distinct  and  origiual  form  as  they  arc,  also  show  that  they  have 
never  been  a  civilized  or  literary  people,  or  a  conquering,  or  even  a 
greatly  migratory  or  wandering  people.  Either  of  these  causes^ 
especially  the  former,  would  have  perverted  and  exaggerated  their 
traditions,  and  destroyed  their  simplicity.  A  civiHzed  people  does 
not  retain  oral  traditions.  The  history  of  their  past  is  either 
written  or  forgotten.  The  network  of  civilized  society,  the  un- 
numbered events  and  interests  of  the  present,  shut  out  the  past ; 
so  that  its  stories  are  forgotten  or  are  exaggerated  by  the  works  of 
imagination.  Oral  traditions  will  only  be  retained  in  their  distinct- 
ness and  simplicity,  by  a  people  whose  present  interests  and  events 
are  less  important  than  their  past,  or  are  only  equal  to  it.  If  the 
present  or  the  immediate  past  becomes  more  important,  the  remote 
past  is  forgotten.  So  that  we  are  led  to  regard  this  Peninsula  as 
the  home  of  the  Karens  from  an  exceedingly  remote  period  of  the 
world's  history. 

But  their  traditions  throw  light  on  a  phase    of  this  subject 
beyond  the  simplicity  and  distinctness  with  which  they  have  been 
retained.    Their  physical  characteristics,  as  now  seen  except  in  some 
of  the  more  degraded  specimens,  connect  them  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  Chinese.    Bat  it  is  not  only  physical  characteristics  which 
unite  the  two  races.    We  refer  to  what  seems  to  be  original  tradi- 
tion on  both  sides,  which  points  to  this    primitive  connection. 
First  that  of  the  Chinese  :  "  Originally  the  Chinese,  according  to 
"  their  own  histories  or  traditions,  were  a  small  herd  of  roving 
"  barbarians  who  wandered  about  the  forest  of  Shensi,  at  the  foot  of 
"  the  high   mountains  of  the  Tibetian  border  of  China,  without 
"  settled  dwellings,  clothed  in  skins,  ignoi'ant  even  of  the  use  of  fire, 
"  feeding  on  insects  and  roots,  more  destitute  even  than  the  Bnsh- 
"  men  or  the  Australian  savages."  (Prichard.)  The  Karen  tradition 
as  found  among  the  clans  at  the  extreme  distances  of  their  present 
dwelling  places,  and  among  those  showing  extreme  distances  from 
each  other  in  their  habits  and  customs,  represents  much  the  same 
thing:  "  The  Karens  and  Chinese  iu  two  companies,  as  elder  and 
"  younger  brother  (the  Karens  the  elder)  wandered  together  from 
"  the  west.    The  journey  was  long  and  continued  for  a  long  time. 
"  The  two  companies  were  finally  separated  as  the  younger  brother 
"  went  in  advance  of  the  other.    The  company  of  the  elder  brother 
"  being  deceived  by  the  sadden  growth  of  the  wild  plantain  tree, 
"  which  had  been  cut  down  and  shot  up  in  its  centre,  ceased  to 
"  follow,  and  founded  cities  and  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  Bat 
"  were  conquered  and  scattered  by  others  who  followed  them  from 
"  the  same  quarter,  from  which  themselves  came.'' 

This  tradition  is  consistent  with  facts  so  far  as  they  are  known; 
and  it  is  reasonable  both  to  connect  the  Karens  with  the  ChinesOj 
and  to  regard  them  as  the  aborigines  of  this  Peninsula. 
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We  may  now  pass  from  tbc  idea  of  their'origiu,  to  a  stricter 
view  of  tho  people  themselves. 

Tlic  Karens  are  different  from  the  Chinese,  but  not  so  different 
as  most  other  races  with  whom  they  mingle.  They  almost  totally 
lack  tho  almond-shaped  eye,  opening'  with  the  oblique  angle  of 
the  Chinese.  This  may  show  what  we  have  already  noticed,  that  the 
Karens,  liko  most  of  the  other  races  of  this  Peninsula,  have  been 
modified  in  their  present  generations  by  contact  with  the  Aryans 
of  the  west.  They  are  plainly  a  very  primitive  type  of  the 
Mongolian  family,  but  they  differ  among  themselves  in  many  things 
almost  as  much  as  they  differ  from  other  races  of  the  stock. 

The  Karens  when  found  in  a  savage  state,  differ  but  little  in 
their  habits  of  life,  from  other  savages.  They  are  degraded  and  cruel. 
They  seem  to  place  but  little  more  value  upon  human  life  than 
upon  the  life  of  brutes,  where  the  question  of  killing  is  concerned. 
They  are  extremely  indolent  so  far  as  regular  work  is  concerned  ; 
yet  their  mode  of  living  compels  them  to  very  hard  work  for  some 
months  of  the  year.  The  women  are  far  more  industrious  than  the 
men,  who  seem  to  have  to  be  forced  to  work  by  the  simple  necessity 
of  food.  They  were  never  cannibals  so  far  as  known,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  loathsome  or  disgusting  as  not  to  be  food  for  them. 
Caterpillars,  snakes  and  lizards  are  eaten  by  them  without  hesita- 
tion. In  a  savage  state  they  preyed  upon  one  another  without 
pity  or  consideration.  In  this  way  they  became  segregated  and 
broken  up  into  nearly  as  many  warring  parties,  as  there  were 
villages  or  chiefs.  They  attacked  each  other  as  if  in  an  endless 
state  of  warfare,  and  yet  no  chief  became  powerful  enough  to  add 
the  country  of  his  neighbors  to  his  own.  Feuds  among  them 
were  rarely  settled  except  by  the  extermination  of  one  party  by  the 
1  other. 

As  they  were  first  found  by  the  missionaries  in  Toungoo, 
clans  and  warring  parties  often  consisted  of  single  villages.  Some- 
times two  or  more  villages  were  in  league,  but  chiefly  because 
they  wei'e  of  family  kindred.     Alliances  were  rarely  extended 
beyond  such  family  relationship.    The  paths  leading  to  every  vil- 
lage were  beset  with  traps;  spears  or  sharpened  bamboos,  were 
fixed  in  the  ground  in  concealed  places,  to  wound  the  feet  of  an 
aggressor  and  prevent  his  approach.    The  houses  of  the  people 
j    were  all  built  as  if  constituting  one  house.    In  this  way,  when 
1    attacked,  they  were  ready  for  united  defence,  or  prepared  to  make 
1   their  escape  together.    Their  suspicion  and  fear  of  one  another 
took  countless  forms,  and  extended  to  every  feature  and  manner 
j   of  intercourse.     If  a  village  was  visited  by  an  individual  of  an- 
other village  or  by  a  stranger  of  any  kind,  the  proper  signal  of 
approach  must  be  given  before  entering  the  village,  or  the  visitor 
was  taken  for  a  spy  or  an  enemy,  and  subject  to  death  as  such.  The 
same  precaution  must  also  be  taken  in  leaving  the  village,  after 
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liaviug  been  received  and  entertained.  The  retiring  visitor  must 
leave  with  the  consent  and  the  fair  understanding  of  the  chief,  or 
forfeit  his  life  as  a  consequence.  The  rule  was  that  he  would  be 
followed  and  assassinated,  and  it  was  generally  put  in  practice.  This 
custom  subjected  tlie  first  missionaries,  who  were  Karens,  to  the 
mosc  serious  difficulties  and  dangers,  in  their  first  visits. 

A  feud  was  sometimes  settled  as  follows  :  Two  champions  of 
the  contending  parties  were  brought  to  a  deep  stream  of  water.  They 
both  sunk  their  heads  under  the  water.  The  man  who  rose  first  to 
recover  his  breath,  was  taken  to  be  the  guilty  and  the  conquered 
party.  He  and  all  that  pertained  to  him  became  the  property  of  the 
other  party,  and  the  question  was  for  the  time  regarded  so  settled. 
Sometimes,  when  a  captive  was  taken,  he  or  she  was  delivered  by  a 
fi'iend.  The  custom  even  now  remains  among  the  clans  where  robbery 
still  continues.  The  captive  calls  out  the  name  of  some  individual, 
either  present  or  absent,  as  his  champion.  'J'he  obligation  to  send  for 
the  person  so  called  for  if  absent,  is  regarded  as  sacred  ;  and  the 
obligation  to  obey  the  call  is  equally  sacred.  The  champion  appears 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  captive. 
The  result  is  generally  a  compromise.  Superstitious  fear  makes  the 
power  of  such  a  champion  nearly  absolute.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  fine  is  imposed  by  the  champion  on  the  captors  (as  being  the 
party  at  fault)  which  is  paid,  and  the  captive  permitted  to  returu 
to  his  house. 

The  savage  Karens  have  nothing  which  can  strictly  be  called 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Every  village  owns  in  company  the  lands 
which  surround  it,  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  Within  this 
circle  the  village  confines  itself,  but  shifts  its  position  every  year  or 
two ;  first  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  vermin,  which  infest  their 
old  position  from  their  filthy  habits,  and  also  to  get  nearer  the 
part  of  their  circle  from  which  they  expect  their  rice  crop.  When 
their  position  is  chosen,  the  whole  village  with  few  exceptions  unite  in 
cutting  and  lopping  the  reeds,  bamboos,  and  the  small  trees  and 
branches  of  large  trees.  This  is  done  in  January  or  February, 
and  sometimes  in  March.  In  April  fire  is  set  to  this  dried  material, 
which  springs  almost  instantaneously  into  a  sea  of  flame.  The 
ground  in  a  few  hours  is  cleared  of  nearly  every  combustible 
substance.  The  ash  and  coal  are  left  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  the 
expected  crop.  But  with  the  crop  springs  up  a  growth  of  weeds 
and  the  sprouts  of  trees  and  bamboos,  which  render  a  second  crop  in 
successive  years  impossible.  A  few  yams,  small  patches  of  sweet  oil 
seed  or  cotton  are  planted,  which  will  mature  before  the  ground  is 
again  swamped  by  the  wild  growth.  This  wild  growth  is  cherished 
and  allowed  to  occupy  the  soil  from  five  to  seven  years,  because 
the  thoroughness  of  clearing  the  ground,  and  the  success  of  the 
next  crop,  depends  upon  the  wild  growth.  It  is  as  much  a  crime  to 
set  fire  to  i\nti  jungle  growth  at  ii  time  when  the  fire  would  spread, 
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fis  to  set  firo  to  a  iiftighbor's  house.  Many  of  the  itiost  deadly  and 
bitter  lends  arise  from  carolcssuoss  or  design  in  sotting  lire  to  tlio 
uncultivated  lands.  Tho  person  who,  from  accident  or  intention, 
causes  firo  to  spread  over  tho  field  to  destroy  its  wild  growth,  must 
pay  whatever  fine  is  levied  upon  him  by  any  man  who  is  injured  by 
the  act,  and  is  disposed  to  impose  the  fine.  This  fining  is  often  tho 
result  of  some  previous  feud  or  enmitj'^,  and  is  generally  exorbitant 
and  unmerciful.  It  must  however  be  paid,  but  it  does  not  end  tho 
strife.  A  firo  is  kindled  which  burns  in  interminable  acts  of 
revenge  and  counter-revenge,  apparently  increasing  in  intensity,  as  it 
increases  in  its  circle,  and  takes  in  a  greater  number  of  elements  of 
enmity  and  bittei'ness. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  dress  of  the  people,  as  well  aa  in 
their  houses  and  modes  of  obtaining  a  living.  Their  dress  is  however 
vai-ied  by  imitating  the  dress  of  other  races,  as  the  Burmese  and 
Shans,  but  rarely  by  any  alterations  which  originate  with  themselves. 
The  Karen  man's  dress  consists  of  a  sack  which  he  draws  over  his 
head.  A  hole  is  left  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  and  on  the  sides 
holes  are  left  for  the  arms.  This  is  the  only  garment  strictly  their  own. 
The  Bjrhais  or  northern  Toung-oo  Karens,  add  to  this  sack  drawers 
which  extend  downward  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  wearing 
of  drawers  of  this  kind,  has  but  a  limited  field.  It  is  nearly  universal 
with  the  Red  Karens,  and  their  neighbors.  The  sack  dress  of  tho 
man  is  varied  in  color  ;  some  have  various  figures  and  devices  wrought 
in  the  lower  border  with  the  needle.  Others  have  wide  red  and  whito 
stripes  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  garment.  Others  have  a 
narrower  stripe  around  the  garment.  The  dress  of  the  man  as  well 
as  of  the  womiin,  is  in  some  sense  a  mark  of  distinction  in  tribes  and 
clans,  as  well  in  the  color  of  the  sack,  as  in  the  color,  form  and  size 
of  the  drawei's  worn  by  the  men. 

The  dress  of  the  woman  except  in  case  of  the  wildest  and  most 
savage  of  the  clans,  is  in  keeping  with  a  strictly  modest  nature. 
It  consists  of  two  heavy  garments,  by  which  the  whole  person 
is  covered.  The  upper  of  these  garments  resembles  in  form  the 
sack  of  the  man,  and  is  often  beautifully  ornamented  with  needle- 
work. This  sack  reaches  below  the  knees,  and  has  another  under 
it,  which  comes  from  the  waist  to  the  feet.  In  districts  where 
silk  is  cultivated,  the  woinan's  dress  is  ornamented  with  silk.  They 
have  a  fancy  for  the  brightest  colors,  especially  for  red,  various 
shades  of  which  they  manage  to  color  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  In 
districts  where  they  do  not  cultivate  silk,  the  women  ornament  their 
garments  with  the  seeds  of  difi'ereut  species  of  the  sorgum,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  beads.  These  as  well  as  the  silk  threads, 
are  wrought  into  the  fashionable  forms  and  devises  of  the  clan  or 
tribe. 

Unlike  most  other  savages  the  men  seem  to  have  no  grotesque 
or  fantfistic  habits  of  dress.    They  content  themselves  with  the 
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simple  dress  above  describetl,  and  indulge  in  but  few  efforts  at 
decoration.  Ou  their  feast  days  the  most  they  attempt  in  the  way  of 
ornament  is  to  adorn  their  ears  and  turbans  with  gay  colored  flowers, 
as  various  species  of  the  amarauthus,  and  the  marigold  (Tagetes.) 
These  they  cultivate  with  their  rice  crop,  as  if  for  the  purposes  of 
ornaiuent,  in  this  way.  The  women  of  the  more  civilized  clans 
liave  nothing  unsightly  or  grotesque  in  their  dress.  The  greatest 
approach  to  this  is  seen  in  the  Pvvo  race,  who,  above  any  others, 
indulge  in  cilindroid  blocks  of  colored  wood,  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.  These  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  appear  absurd.  The  women 
of  the  north,  however,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  clans  of  the 
Pwo  race,  adorn  their  necks  and  legs  with  coils  of  thick  brass  or 
leaden  wire.  These  coils  often  fill  up  and  crowd  the  whole  length 
of  the  neck,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the  wretched  creature  to 
turn  or  bend  her  neck,  in  any  way.  The  weight  of  these  coils,  both 
on  the  neck  and  legs,  is  sometimes  too  great  to  be  credited  as  a 
statement  of  fact,  and  makes  it  wonderful  either  that  they  should 
be  worn,  or  that  the  miserable  woman  who  does  it,  should  be  able  to 
do  anything  else. 

The  Karen  woman  does  not,  by  her  native  habits,  indulge  in 
floral  ornaments  so  much  as  do  the  men  ;  those  only  do  this  who 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Burmese.  They  make  less 
attempts  at  show  of  any  kind,  at  their  festivals,  than  do  the  men  ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  innate  modesty,  which  we  think 
distinguishes  them  as  a  race,  above  any  other  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  clans  or  tribal  distinctions  among  the  undoubted  and  doubt- 
ful Karens,  are  too  man  v,  and  for  the  most  part,  too  unimportant  to 
be  followed  or  taken  notice  of,  in  such  a  description  as  we  now  have 
iu  view.  Many  of  the  distinctions  which  are  recognized  as  worthy  of 
being  printed,  are  doubtless  more  dependent  on  the  little  which  is 
known  of  the  people  referred  to  ;  and  the  different  names  given  them 
by  other  people  whose  languages  are  different,  than  they  are  owing 
to  any  real  difference  in  the  Karens  themselves.  The  general  habits 
of  the  people  are  the  same,  although  they  have  many  conventional 
customs,  confined  to  small  sections  of  country. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinctions  of  race  at  least,  which  seem 
too  primary  to  depend  on  the  difference  of  name  given  them.  These 
two  distinctions  seem  to  be  preserved  throughout  all  the  twenty  or 
thirty  differences  of  tribes,  which  are  supposed  to  exist,  so  far  as  now 
known,  in  the  Karen  I'ace.  The  types  of  this  distinction  are  best  seen 
in  the  Sgaus;  and  Pghos,  Shans  or  Pwos,  as  the  latter  are  differently 
called.  These  tribes  are  distinguished  in  the  first  place  physically  ; 
and  again  especially  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  language.  A  few 
words  on  the  physical  side  of  the  question  may  suffice. 

The  average  Pwo  man,  is  about  five  feet  four  to  seven  inches  in 
height,  with  broad,  square  shoulders ;  broad  face  iu  the  front ;  darker 
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skin  tlian  tlio  Sgau.  His  limbs  aro  largo  and  heavy.  Tlio  calf  of  tlio 
leg  is  remarkably  large  aiid  well  formed,  llis  weight  is  about  130 
pounds.  His  whole  frame  indicates  muscular  strength.  The  nose 
is  short  and  considerably  flattened  at  the  nostrils.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  but  uot  oblique.  The  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes 
are  long  and  dark  colored,  and  give  a  striking  feature  to  the  whole 
face. 

The  average  Sgau  is  a  little  taller  than  the  Pwo,  and  his  weight  a 
little  less.  His  shoulders  and  pelvis  are  narrower.  The  limbs  not 
60  thick  and  more  inclined  to  length.  The  face  is  narrower^  and  the 
lips  thinner.  The  eye-lids  prominent,  but  also  without  obliquity.  The 
eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  of  the  Sgau,  are  uot  so  striking  a  feature 
as  with  the  Ewos.  These  physical  differences,  seen  in  these  two 
tribes  perhaps  at  their  best  advantage,  carry  themselves  through  the 
whole  I'ace,  and  are  found  everywhere  to  corroborate  the  testimony 
given  in  their  language,  to  this  primary  distinction  of  the  people. 
The  Bghais  and  other  clans  or  tribes,  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  class  with  the  Pwos  on  account  of  their  language,  we  should  also 
have  good  reason  to  class  with  them,  on  account  of  these  physical 
resemblances  ;  and  the  same  would  be  true  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  Sgaiis. 

But  we  may  consider  the  language  in  a  word  as  a  separate 
testimony. 

Like  the  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Turanian  languages,  a  word  in 
the  Karen  becomes  an  entirely  different  word,  according  as  its  vowel 
is  pronounced  with  a  different  accent  or  inflection.  The  inflections 
are  five  in  the  Sgau  and  six  in  the  Pwo.  The  sixth  in  the  Pwo, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  rest.  Its 
office  seems  to  be  rather  to  produce  euphony  than  to  change  the 
word  into  another.  The  Sgau  language  is  exceedingly  smooth,  and 
hence  comparatively  feeble  in  all  other  elements  of  euphony,  except 
that  of  smoothness  and  softness.  It  has  but  very  few  nasal  or  ng 
sounds,  whereas  the  Pwo  abounds  in  these  sounds,  and  in  this  res- 
pect exceeds  any  of  the  other  Turanian  dialects  which  we  have  heard 
spoken.  Although  as  heard  from  the  natives,  the  Chinese  and  Shan 
languages  abound  in  these  twangs  or  nasal  sounds,  the  Pwo  seems 
to  have  more.  But  as  the  tivang  is  uttered  more  from  the  throat,  as 
we  have  it  in  long,  it  does  not  become  a  disagreeable  sound,  as 
it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  sound  uttered  by  persons  who  are 
said  to  talk  through  the  nose.  It  does  not  approach  that  sound, 
even  like  the  much  flatter  twang,  of  the  Shan  and  the  Chinese.  But 
it  is  the  use  of  this  sound  which  enables  us  to  trace  affinities  through 
the  great  varieties  of  Karen  speech  ;  and  to  know  their  lineage  even 
more  distinctly  than  from  their  physical  peculiarities.  There  are 
other  elements  of  sound,  both  of  vowels  and  consonants,  which  are 
widely  different  in  different  dialects,  but  these  have  not  passed 
from  one  class  to  another,  and  hence  show  thskt  they  are  mere  con- 
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vcntion.'ilism,  and  must  have  a  later  origin  in  respect  to  the  race. 
Some  of  the  dialects  are  exti'emely  and  heavily  guttural.  But  as  a 
general  thing,  this  naso-bronchial  sound  (if  we  may  nse  the  expres- 
sion) is  only  an  excess  of  one  of  tlie  elements  of  the  nasal  sound,  as 
it  is  called.  It  is  the  guttural  sinking  lower  in  the  throat,  without 
wholly  losing  the  nasal  element.  So  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
dialect  is  a  corruption  of  the  Pwo,  which  has  the  two  elements  in 
fine  balance,  and  only  gives  the  sound  an  excessive  use,  as  an  equal 
compound,  or  as  not  having  one  of  its  elements  excessive  over  the 
other.  Other  clans  are  found  to  adorn  a  large  class  of  their  woixls,  by 
strengthening  the  vowel  with  a  y,  or  yainn  sound,  which  gives  an 
unpleasant  angular  pronunciation  to  a  great  majority  of  their 
words. ^  Others  have  an  excessive/,  a  sound  which  is  otherwise 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Karen  language.  Thep  seems  to  have  degene- 
rated into  an  /  without  the  proper  difference  in  the  use  of  the 
lips.  We  have  an  /with  the  lips  formed  for  the  use  of  and 
an  unnatui'al  and  disagreeable  sound,  is  produced.  This  sound  is 
however  now  despised  and  dropped  by  the  more  civilized  of  the 
clans  who  had  used  it. 

But  tlu'oughout  the  different  clans  or  tribes,  the  use  of  the 
naso-bronchial  tivang,  has  become  a  line  of  demarkation,  by  which 
a  hereditary  lineage  may  be  traced.  The  Sgau  language  has  no 
word  which  ends  with  a  consonant  sound,  nor  have  any  of  the  nume- 
rous dialects  of  the  tribes  which  we  should  be  likely  to  class  with  the 
Sgaus  on  account  of  physical  peculiarities.  The  Pwo  confines  itself 
in  this  respect,  entirely  to  the  nasal  consonants,  but  it  chooses  to  end 
nearly  all  of  its  words  with  this  sound;  and  the  same  inclination 
adheres  to  every  variety  of  dialect  which  otherwise  seems  to  belong 
to  a  people  of  the  Pwo  race. 

With  all  this  difference  of  pronunciation,  however,  which  so 
tenaciously  holds  itself  good  through  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
dialects,  it  is  a  remarable  fact  that  the  Karen  language  is  every- 
whei'e  essentially  the  same.  The  structure  and  idiom  and  the  primary 
or  root  words  are  much  the  same.  The  great  exception  is  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  in  this  we  have  the  fundamental  distinction  which 
enables  us  to  classify  the  whole  by  the  Sgau  and  Pwo  races.  All 
other  distinctions  seem  to  depend  on  petty  isolation,  and  on  no 
more  than  family  likenesses.  Each  neighborhood  has  excluded 
itself  from  the  rest,  and  cultivated  its  own  peculiarities.  These  have 
been  retained,  and  exaggerated  or  modified,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  clan  or  a  few  villages.  Originally  they  depended  upon  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  use  of  words  of  a  single  man,  or  two  or  three 
brothers  or  relatives,  who  isolated  themselves  by  a  very  limited 
migration.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  villages 
or  towns  retain  the  name  of  the  founder.  His  peculiarities  of 
speech  cleavo  to  his  posterity,  as  his  name  docs  to  his  clan ;  and 
1  IHustrated  by  Cyow  for  Cow. 
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only  tho  root-words  of  his  original  language  are  retaiueJ.  Tho 
whole  becomes  fixed  by  isolation  and  inheritance ;  aud  peculiarities 
of  speech  become  uuited  with  hereditary  physical  peculiarities,  aud 
are  equally  numerous. 

The  classiiicatiou  of  tho  Karens  into  two  races,  meets  with  sorao 
difliculty  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Karens,  and  a  few  wild  tribes  which 
join  them  on  the  north  and  west;  yet  we  do  not  regard  the  difficulty 
as  insurmountable,  or  as  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  supposing  there  were 
originally  numerous  distinct  tribes  or  races,  who  came  to  adopt  the 
same  lang-uaefo  and  traditions.  The  Red  Karens  were  found  mora 
civilized  and  united  in  strength  and  under  chiefs  of  more  extended 
dominion  than  any  other  tribe  of  Karens.  They  cultivate  their  land 
with  more  skill,  build  better  houses,  and  are  in  every  way  moro 
enterprising  than  the  other  tribes,  as  originally  found  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Although  they  had  no  books  in  their  own  language,  and  their 
tongue  had  not  been  reduced  to  writing,  they  had  in  their  possession 
some  sort  of  writing  or  inscriptions  on  plates  of  metal  and  of  ivoiy. 
The  inscription  of  the  metal  plate  has  been  copied  by  Rev.  A.  Bunker, 
missionary  appointed  to  the  Red  Karens,  by  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  The  writing  on  this  plate  is  unlike  any  known 
language,  ancient  or  modern.  There  are  resemblances  in  some  of 
the  characters,  to  characters  in  some  of  the  Aryan  languages  of  the 
west ;  but  it  is  impossible  as  yet,  to  refer  it  to  any  one  of  them ;  or 
to  decipher  its  meaning.  Yet  we  must  suppose  the  inscription  hag 
a  meaning,  and  is  a  bond  fide  relic  of  some  past  age  and  of  a  language 
once  in  use. 

The  Red  Karens  should,  as  a  whole,  be  classed  with  the  Sgau 
race,  if  with  either  of  the  two  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  neai'ly 
original.  They  have,  however,  been  modified  more  than  any  other 
by  intercourse  aud  mixture  with  races  which  are  not  Karens.  The 
chiefs  or  Sanhwas  (kings)  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  be  unliko  the 
common  people.  They  more  resemble  the  Shans  and  Burmese,  from 
whom  they  have  evidently  derived  their  lineage  to  some  extent. 
As  a  race  the  Red  Karens,  with  a  number  of  their  neighboring 
tribes,  are  suspected  of  having  a  mixture  of  Aryan  blood.  This  is 
infen'ed  by  the  more  learned  Karens  from  their  language.  It  might 
also  be  strongly  inferred  from  their  physical  peculiarities.  The 
common  people  are  taller,  rounder  in  their  bodily  form,  have  darker 
colored  skin,  and  are  more  active  and  enterprising.  This  mixtui'e 
of  blood,  and  slight  mixture  of  language  with  Aryans,  from  soma 
part  of  the  Western  Peninsula,  might  have  been  effected  by  means 
of  the  Salwin  river,  which  connects  the  Red  Karen  country  with  tha 
coast  by  a  distance  of  200  or  150  miles.  The  fact  that  the  inter- 
mediate country  is  inhabited  by  pure  Sgaus,  might  be  against  this 
idea,  aud  yet  might  not  render  it  futile,  for  as  we  have  seen  the 
extreme  races  have  shot  into  each  other's  territory.  The  Red  Karens 
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consist  of  a  number  of  tribes,  most  of  whom  ai-e,  without  difficulty, 
classed  with  tho  Sgau  race.  Their  principal  peculiarity  of  language, 
nside  from  a  generally  altered  pronunciation,  is  the  excessive 
use  of  a  ?/  or  yapin  sound,  which  as  we  have  remarked  above,  they 
attach  to  a  groat  number  of  their  words. 

Having  remarked  upon  its  characteristic  tribal  distinctions,  it 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Karen  language  as  a  whole.  We  can 
give  no  space  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which  have  been  expressed 
on  this  truly  interesting  subject;  nor  can  we  enter  fully  into  details 
in  speaking  of  the  language.  The  most  we  can  attempt  is  to  charac- 
terize the  language  as  a  means  of  speech. 

If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  infancy  in  human  language,  we 
may  conceive  of  a  very  small  and  feeble  beginning,  with  little  more 
than  the  names  of  a  few  external  objects  at  command.  Soon  the 
necessity  of  adopting  speech  to  nuinbei',  time,  contingencies,  and 
marks  of  action,  person,  gender  and  case,  would  be  felt.  There  could 
be  but  two  distinct  ways  of  meeting  this  necessity.  One  would  be 
to  invent  new  endings  and  beginnings  for  the  words  in  use.  The 
other  would  be  to  inveiit  separate  words  which  would  be  ready  al- 
ways to  apply  to  these  necessities.  The  former  of  these  methods 
would  produce  the  Aryan  languages  ;  and  the  latter  the  Turanian. 
There  might  be  languages  which,  either  oi'iginally  or  from  the 
pressure  of  intercourse  with  others,  would  imperfectly  adopt  both 
methods,  and  hold  a  doubtful  place  between  the  two.  This  method 
would  result  in  languages  like  the  Semitish  and  the  English,  and 
other  European  monosyllabic  languages.  At  whatever  time  it  may 
have  been,  however  near  the  very  infancy  of  human  speech,  the  Karen 
adopted  the  second  of  our  methods,  and  has  never  corrupted  it. 
This  is  almost  a  miracle  of  history,  since  it  is  almost  the  only  known 
language  of  which  this  can  be  said.  The  language  itself  therefore, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  people  in  other  respects,  affords  a  field  of 
study,  well  worth  more  than  the  general  and  cursory  investigation 
which  we  can  here  give  to  it. 

The  Karen  language  is  rich  in  lost  words,  far  beyond  what 
should  be  expected  from  an  unwritten  tongue.  It  is  said,  in  tho 
number  of  its  roots,  to  equal  tho  Sanski-it,  and  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  Chinese.  Its  use  of  -plionncamftics  or  inflections,  which  we  have 
seen  are  five  in  number,  enables  the  language  to  increase  its  roots 
by  a  multiple  of  five;  and  to  multiply  with  ease  the  number  of  its 
words.  A  good  vocabulary  of  the  language  has  been  published  in 
Sgau ;  and  the  native  thesaurus,  from  which  the  vocabulary  was 
compiled,  has  also  been  printed.  This  constitutes  four  thick 
12mo  vols.,  and  contains  the  native  literature,  that  is  to  say,  the 
traditions,  legends  and  myths  of  the  people.  These  were  gathered 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  soon  after  the  language  was 
reduced  to  writing,  from  all  quarters  and  from  a  great  variety  of 
persons.    This  method  of  collection  had  its  advantages  for  the  time 
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as  being  in  reality  more  rapidly  fruitful  than  any  other  method,  but 
it  necessarily  multiplied  myths  and  stories,  as  well  as  supposed  roots 
of  words.  This  was  inevitable  from  the  fact  that  all  words  and  stories 
were  thus  written  by  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  analysis  as  well 
as  of  spelling  ;  and  stories  had  become  distorted  from  their  original 
form,  as  well  as  language  and  dialect,  by  the  segregation  and 
isolation  of  the  people.  Grammars  have  also  been  written  principally 
in  the  Sgau,  as  this  language  for  many  years,  was  supposed  to  be 
far  more  important  than  the  Pvvo ;  the  latter  was  only  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a  mere  clan  of  very  limited  numbers  and  extent. 

The  Karen  strictly  haf^  no  conjugation  of  verbs,  or  declension  of 
nouns,  yet  by  means  of  adjunctive  words  and  particles,  it  readily  per- 
forms all  the  offices  of  speech,  with  accuracy  and  neatness.  These 
adjunctive  words  express  case,  gender,  number,  as  well  as  time, 
person,  contingency,  intention,  command,  euphony,  in  fact  all  that 
can  be  expressed  by  the  wholly  different  methods  of  the  Aryan  speech. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Karen  language  has  a  very  simple  origin 
of  the  monosyllabic  type  ;  and  that  its  philosophy  of  development 
and  construction  was  extremely  limited.  It  is  also  plain  that  it 
has  retained  its  simplicity  and  narrowness  of  philosophy,  moro 
completely  than  any  written  language  could  possibly  have  done. 
The  Burmese  language,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  formed  on 
exactly  the  same  type,  but  led  by  religion,  civilization  and  literature, 
it  has  mingled  itself  with  the  Aryan,  and  taken  up  many  of  the  usages 
of  that  form  of  speech.  It  has  also  under  the  same  influence  indeed 
become  a  noble  language,  but  has  corrupted  itself  in  its  own  sphere, 
so  as  almost  wholly  to  have  lost  the  original  office  of  its  inflections, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction.  The  Karen,  by  remaining 
unwritten,  could  not  pass  through  any  of  this  process  of  alteration  ; 
and  hence  has  remained  nearly  true  to  its  origin,  and  the  narrow 
philosophy  on  which  it  must  have  been  founded.  This  renders  it  a 
witness,  perhaps  more  reliable  than  can  anywhere  else  be  found,  of 
what  must  have  been  the  original  type  of  the  Turanian  tongue,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic. 

The  primary  law  of  growth  and  development  of  the  Karen 
language  is  that  of  adjunction,  or  combination  without  formation, 
■which  is  the  law  of  the  Aryan  languages.  It  ma,y  be  true  that  the 
same  law  pertains  to  all  languages  which  are  called  monosyllabic, 
or  are  regarded  as  belonging  to,  or  approaching,  the  Turanian  type, 
yet  we  doubt  whether  another  instance  can  be  found  of  a  language 
which  has  remained  so  true  to  its  own  philosophy  as  this.  Certainly 
none  of  the  European  languages  of  the  same  type  have  remained 
pui'e  in  this  respect.  All  more  or  less  combine  both  methods  of 
growth  and  development.  Prepositions  and  particles  are  united 
with  words  and  become  i^ccrts  of  the  word  itself,  and  a  new  word  is 
thus  formed  which  may  have  a  new  or  a  modified  meaning.  Butiu 
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tlio  Karon,  tho  now  word  or'particlo  is  added  to  the  idea,  and  not  to 
tlio  form  of  tho  word. 

The  nearest  approach  to  declension  in  the  Karen  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun.  Necessity,  or  it  may  be  a  bor- 
rowed law,  has  to  be  admitted  iu  this  instance.  Yet,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish, where  it  is  called  declension,  a  separate  or  different  word  is  used 
to  express  number,  case  and  person  ;  I,  we,  thou,  you,  are  all  different 
words.  We  have  for  case,  me,  us,  thee,  you.  Here  it  is  true  we 
liave  an  entire  different  root  for  the  person,  number,  and  case,  as  we 
see,  and  this  may  be  a  relic  of  Turanian  origin  ;  and  if  the  language 
had  not  been  overborne  by  languages  of  the  Aryan  stock,  the  idea 
of  declension  might  not  have  obtained.  But  this  simple  paradigm 
constitutes  the  whole  extent  to  which  declension  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  Karen.  Answering  to  the  above  words  and  forms,  we  have  in 
Karen  y  for  J ;  p  for  we  ;  ii^  for  thou ;  thu  (thew)  for  you.  And 
for  the  oblique  case  we  have,  ya  for  me  ;  pgu  for  us  ;  and  thu  for  you. 
That  is,  the  form  for  you,  as  in  English,  is  not  necessarily  changed 
for  case.  The  Karen,  however,  has  the  power  of  changing  the 
form  of  this  word  for  you,  into  a  gi-eat  number  of  forms.  We  may 
have,  then:  thu  wai;  iJm  ivai  tJui)/ ;  thit  ivai  thaij  tapah  tyu  wai 
da  thaij  tapah.  Either  of  these  forms  answers  the  same  purpose,  so 
far  as  grammar  is  concerned,  and  the  difference  of  meaning  is  slight. 

We  cannot  proceed  beyond  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  law 
which  we  conceive  to  be  almost  the  only  law  which  suffices  the 
Karen  for  its  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  or  as  a  means  of  development 
and  growth,  viz.,  the  law  of  Adjunction. 

As  it  appears  in  rhetoric  we  give  but  one  or  two  examples 
more,  leaving  the  whole  field  of  grammar  to  take  care  of  itself,  only 
with  a  reference  to  what  we  have  already  said,  viz.,  that  a  word 
whose  form  is  fixed  for  the  purpose,  is  placed  somewhere  in 
the  sentence,  before  or  after  the  word  to  be  modified,  either  near  it,  or 
farther  from  it,  which  enables  the  sentence  to  fulfil  any  requirement 
of  grammar,  which  any  language  can  demand. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  language  in  euphony, 
we  will  add  but  one  word,  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  thu  or  you.  But  it  may  be  boi'ne  in  mind  that  each  pro- 
noun is  capable  of  similar  alterations  as  the  above,  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

We  will  take  the  conjunction  wherefore,  in  the  different 
forms  in  which  it  may  be  used,  with  only  slight  variation  in  its 
meaning.  We  have  ma  yony  ;  matha-yony  ;  ma-tha-yony-dau  ; 
ona-a-tha-yony ;  ma-a-tha-yony-dau  ;  ma-a-tha-yony-th-ta-dau  ; 
ona-a-tha-yony-th-ta-k-la-dau.  Either  of  these  forms  would  answer 
the  purposes  of  grammar,  but  word  is  joined  to  word,  each  of  a 
similar  import,  to  suit  the  taste  or  the  convenience  of  the  speaker. 

1  III  all  these  it  is  the  simple  eleiiaent  as  ■when  beginning  the  word. 
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This  is  indeed  a  woiiderfiil  fiicility  and  richnoss  of  power  to  alter 
by  joining  word  to  word.  The  sense  is  modified  by  the  different 
combinations,  but  the  modification  is  too  subtle  if  ever  intended, 
to  be  of  any  importance  to  a  common  speaker,  or  hearer.  It  ia 
easy  to  see  that  a  monosyllabic  langnage  in  this  way  becomes 
incumbered  with  syllables,  beyond  most  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  which 
have  given  the  greatest  scope  to  their  words  in  this  respect. 

1  But  this  accumulation  of  separate  words  has  a  still  more 

j    important  use  in  meeting  another  necessity  of  speech,  that  is  tho 

j    necessity  of  expressing    general    ideas,  and  abstract  thoughts. 

'  Originally  tho  Karen  seems  to  have  had  no  word  for  a  general  idea. 
For  instance,  they  could  not  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  we  under- 
stand from  the  word  vegetable,  vegetable  kingdom,  mineral,  or  metal. 
Every  thing  had  its  own  name,  and  none  were  grouped  ;  none  of 
these  ideas  which  are  so  familiar  to  us,  were  primarily  provided  for, 
nor  have  they  ever  been  fully  met  by  tho  language.  But  the  law  of 
adjuncts,  enables  the  language  to  approach  this  duty  by  grouping 
general  parts.  For  instance,  we  have  thny  for  tree,  and  ioah  for 
bamboo.  These  words  are  joined  by  an  adjunctive  particle,  invented 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  we  have  thoy  ho  wah  ho  for  all  vege- 
tables of  the  tree  and  bamboo  kingdom  ;  but  another  couplet 
connected  by  the  particle  ho  would  be  required  to  express  the  idea 
of  all  grasses  ;  and  so  of  grains,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  expression  of  an  abstract  thought  the  same  narrownesa 
of  original  power  is  apparent.    The   language  could  express  the 

I  idea  of  like  and  desire,  for  both  these  might  be  mere  animal 

;||  impulses  for  food  or  for  other  material  objects.  But  when  the  idea 
of  love  was  to  be  expressed,  the  language  had  only  its  simple  law  of 
adjunction,  to  meet  the  necessity.  Other  languages  could  borrow 
of  a  neighboring  tongue  words  which  at  home  in  their  own  speech, 
wight  express  nothing  more  than  like  or  desire,  but  when  borrowed, 

!j  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  our  religious  words  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  new  idea  could  easily  be  attached  to  them,  and  ever  after  be  fully 
expressed  by  the  word.  But  the  Karen  from  its  isolation,  or  from 
Some  other  cause,  depends  upon  itself,  and  combines  the  two  words 
like  and  desire  or  crave  by  the  use  of  the  particle  ta,  which  placed 
before  any  word,  turns  it  into  a  noun.  We  have  then  ai  for  like, 
and  quee  for  desire  or  crave,  which  are  both  verbs  unless  they  have 

j  the  ta  before  them  ;  but  putting  the  whole  into  a  couplet  we  have 
for  the  word  love  "  ta  a.i  ta  quee"  and  the  separate  meanings  of  the 
two  words  produce  a  third,  which  is  the  abstract  idea  of  love,  as  near 
as  the  language  can  express  it,  and  perhaps  as  nearly  as  it  has  ever 

'.  been  conceived  by  the  people.  This  process  of  expressing  abstract 
thought  could  be  illustrated  by  every  word  of  this  kind  which  the 
language  contains. 

This  law  of  adjuncts   is  seen   to  govern   the    whole  lan- 

I   guage.  In  nothing  is  it  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  use  of  ecu- 
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plets.  The  Karen  lanfruatre  abounds  iu  couplets,  above  any  other. 
All  of  the  Turanian  and  Semitish  languages,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  abound  more  or  less  in  couplets.  This  is  especially 
true  of  all  the  languages  of  this  Peninsula.  But  in  tho  Karen, 
almost  without  exception,  every  word  has  its  mate.  Generally  each 
word  can  be  used  by  itself,  and  has  an  independent  meaning.  In 
some  cases  only  one  of  the  words  has  an  independent  meaning,  and 
is  only  used  in  connection  with  the  other. 

The  couplets  serve  a  number  of  purposes.  One  is  to  give 
roundness  and  fulness  to  the  sentence.  Another  is  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  or  to  leave  no  doubt  of  what  word  is  intended,  and 
thus  to  remedy  the  evil  of  bad  pronunciation,  as  the  meaning  of 
the  word  depends  upon  exact  pronunciation,  and  there  is  so  little 
distinction  in  the  sounds,  a  remedy  for  mistakes  must  be  provided. 
This  is  done  by  joining  a  word  of  like  import,  to  the  word  used. 
There  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  couplet  for  the  wrong  sound. 
Another  use  of  the  couplet  we  have  already  seen  in  the  ability 
to  express  general  ideas  and  abstract  thoughts.  In  this  case  two 
words  are  joined  by  the  particle  ho  or  ia,  and  a  third  meaning  is 
obtained,  which  expresses  a  general  idea,  or  an  abstract  thought  as 
the  case  may  be. 

These  uses  of  the  couplet  are  fundamental,  and  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  adjunctive  words.  7\nother  use  is  found  more  in 
common  with  the  other  Turanian  and  Semitish  tongues,  viz.,  the 
use  of  couplets  in  poetry.  All  the  native  poetry  of  the  language 
is  expressed  in  couplets.  The  idea  is  repeated  iu  two  lines, 
which  are  a  couplet  strictly  poetical,  and  independent  of  the  other 
uses  of  the  couplet,  which  must  everywhere  have  their  distinctive 
ofiSce. 

As  a  closing  remark  we  may  say  that  the  Karen  readily  goes 
the  way  of  all  other  languages,  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
seems  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  originally  found,  to  be  as  near 
a  fossil  language  as  it  is  possible  for  any  language  to  be.  If  it 
were  possible  to  entertain  the  notion  of  an  ante-deluvian  people, 
independent  of  the  family  of  Noah,  both  the  language  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Karens,  would  point  them  out  to  be  such  a  people. 
Their  distinctive  traditions  have  retained  with  any  peculiar  distinct- 
ness only  antedeluvian  events ;  and  their  tongue  retains  perhaps 
uncorrupted,  the  difiPerence  of  philosophy,  which  the  first  separation 
of  the  human  family  might  have  occasioned.  For  the  human 
family  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  was  separated  into  two 
very  distinct  parts,  the  Gainites  and  the  Sethites. 

The  Karen  has  been  a  written  language  less  than  forty  years, 
but  already  its  philosophy  has  become  confused  and  corrupted. 
Foreign  words  for  various  purposes  have  been  introduced  without 
regard  to  its  law  of  growth  ;  or  the  simplicity  which  it  had  retained 
with  fond  tenacity,  through  so  many  generations. 
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We  have  st.ill  lef'fc  for  our  consideration  the  traditions  of  the 
people  ;  their  religion  or  superstition  ;  their  reception  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  effects  upon  them  ;  their  intellectual  abilities  ;  and  their  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  which  we  must  defer  for  future  notice,  or  leave 
untouched. 


Art.  VI.— missions  IN  INDIA— WHY  NOT  MORE 
SUCCESSFUL. 


By  Rev.  John  Hay,  M.  A.,  Waltaik. 


PUBLIC  attention  is  persistently  directed  to  the  failure  of  modern 
Christian  Missions  in  India,  as  if  it  were  an  acknowledged 
fact.  The  allegation  is  usually  met  by  an  appeal  to  statistics  which 
exhibit  a  few  myriads  of  nominal  adherents  in  a  population  of  some 
280  millions.  Much  allowance,  it  is  thought,  should  be  made  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  couutr}^  The  Hindus  are  a  peculiar  people. 
Pantheism,  similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  that  which  some 
seem  to  thiuk  is  about  to  supplant  Christianity  in  the  West,  has,  for 
many  centuries,  been  the  basis  of  all  religious  thought,  moulding 
the  speculations,  blighting  the  affections,  staggering  the  hopes, 
dulling-  if  not  obliterating,  the  conscience  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  We  offer  Christ  and  salvation 
to  the  ruined  sinner,  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  peace  to  the 
troubled  conscience,  pardon  to  the  guilty,  redemption  to  the  slaves 
of  sin.  It  is  all  Maya,  illusion,  the  playful  effort  of  divine  energy, 
with  which,  if  we  can  but  tltiiik  it,  we  have  no  individual  concern  ; 
we  and  our  egoismheing  but  part  of  the  sport  of  the  "  One-without- 
"  a-second."  Let  us  at  once  admit  that  to  convince  such  a  people  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  the  putting  forth  of  divine 
power  is  peculiarily  requisite.  Still,  that  admitted,  we  are  not  then 
freed  from  all  responsibility,  arising  from  our  being  in  possession  of 
that  which  is,  if  anything  ever  can  be,  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation, to  every  one  that  believes  it.  One  may  not  be  able  to  cure 
the  leprosy  of  another  ;  but  if  he  has  himself  been  cured,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  use  he  makes,  or  does  not  make,  of  that  fact.  It 
is  still  an  open  question,  whether  we  have  presented  to  the  people  of 
India  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  relation  to  man,  so  simply,  purely, 
and  fully,  that  we  may  well  wonder  they  have  not  received  it.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  large  proportion  of  nncleansed  lepers  among  us, 
that  pretend  to  be  under  His  treatment  of  whom  we  preach  as  one 
mighty  to  save,  there  may  be  other  elements  of  weakness,  even  in 
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ouv  preaching.  The  apostles  and  first  evangelists  preached  Christ, 
and  could  speak  confidently  of  his  saving  grace  and  power.  Miracles, 
it  is  usually  assumed,  we  need  not  expect  to  see  now  ;  but  the 
believer's  testimony  concerning  what,  "  looking  unto  Jesus,"  he  has 
found  accomplished  in  his  own  soul,  may  be  as  well  fitted  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  others,  as  would  be  the  sight  of  the  most  stupendous 
miracles  wrought  in  the  natural  world.  Has  such  testimony  been 
clearly  and  steadily  kept  before  the  people  of  India  ?  Perhaps  not. 

Again,  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  expressing  our  evangelical 
sentiments,  very  much  in  the  language  of  scientific  theology.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  this,  that,  among  ourselves,  it  may 
convey  true  doctrine,  without  much  admixture  of  fatal  error.  We 
speak  of  merit,  of  meritorious  obedience  and  sufferings,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  our  debt,  of  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  of  our  surety^s  having 
endured  the  yunishment  of  our  sins,  and  of  sacrifice  for  sin.  Without 
denying  that  these  expi'essions  may,  to  us,  fairly  represent  truths  of 
great  importance  in  the  method  of  salvation,  one  may  doubt  whether 
they  convey  to  the  people  of  India  the  meanings  which  we  associate 
with  them. 

Not  long  ago,  the  writer  found  in  a  vernacular  tract  the  question 
put  by  a  Hindu  ;  "  What  did  God  think  when  he  found  that  our  first 
"  parents  had  disobeyed  him  V  etc.  And  the  answer,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian,  is,  "  He  was  enraged  against  them,  and  in- 
"  stantly  cursed  them."  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  was  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  or  by  his  apostles.  The  pronouncement  of  a  curse  by  an 
eni-aged  divinity,  followed  by  a  device  to  evade  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting it,  has  nothing  in  it  from  which  an  orthodox  Hindu  need 
revolt.  It  does  not  come  into  collision  with  his  own  doctrine  of 
Maya  ;  but  it  will  not  help  to  commend  to  him  either  the  love  or  the 
righteousness  of  God.  "  God's  justice,''  we  have  told  him,  "  is  the 
"  great  obstacle  to  his  forgiving  our  sins."  Therefore  Jesus  "  volun- 
"  tarily  took  upon  himself  and  endured  a  fearful  punishment,  in  order 
"  that  he  might  appease  the  offended  justice  of  God."  "  He  bore  upon 
"  earth  the  penalties  which  we,  as  sinners,  deserve  to  endiire  in  hell.' 
The  story  of  a  king  who  first  enacted  that  he  Avho  transgressed  a 
certain  law  should  lose  his  eyes  ;  and  then,  when  his  own  son  was 
the  transgressor,  he  evaded  the  execution  of  his  own  law  by  inflicting 
one  half  of  the  penalty  on  the  actual  culprit,  and  the  other  upon 
himself,  would  seem,  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  told,  to 
meet  the  approval  of  many  Christian  teachers.  The  Hindu  cannot 
see  it.  His  immediate  reply  is,  the  law  did  not  demand  tivo  eyes, 
but  that  the  culprit  should  lose  his.  How  then  was  it  obeyed  1 
That  the  father  should  be  willing  to  lose  one  eye  to  save  his  sou 
from  total  blindness,  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  his  love  to  him  , 
but  the  law  was  evaded,  not  honored,  while  the  breaker  of  it  was 
but  partially  saved  from  the  penalty  he  had  incurred. 
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Instrncted  by  the  history  of  a  typical  people  with  typical  rites 
and  pai'abolical,  if  shadowy,  I'epvesentations  "of  good  things  to 
"  come,"  we  have  learned  to  speak  of  tliose  "  good  things"  in  the 
language  of  the  parable ;  and  we  arc  prone  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  those  whom  we  address,  understand  it  equally  well.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  none  of  the  examples  of  apostolic  preaching  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  is  any  mention  made  of  sacrifice.  And 
indeed,  if  such  an  elaborate  and  complicated  ritual  as  the  Levitical 
was  needed  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  it  would  seem  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  phraseology  of  that  grand  prefiguration, 
should  be  intelligible  to  those  who  had  never  heai'd  of  it.  What 
knowledge  of  i-edemption  was  ever  imparted  to  the  heathen  of 
any  country  by  telling  them  that  Jesus  had  been  made  a  thusia, 
a  bali,  or  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world  ? 

Once  more,  the  language  of  truthful  illustration,  darkens  the 
the  truth  when  it  is  stretched  beyond  the  point  which  it  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  The  effect  of  the  payment  of  a  debt  may  serve  to 
elucidate  the  freeness  of  gospel  grace  ;  but  when  it  is  turned  into 
an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  salvation  it  may  become  the  occasion 
of  falling  into  grievous  error.  Bankrupt  though  he  is,  man,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  naturally  seeks  salvation,  through  the  merit 
accruing  from  the  performance  of  good  deeds.  It  is  well  to  show 
the  folly  of  such  expectations  based  on  the  merits  of  any  sinful, 
ruined  man ;  but  is  there  no  merit  in  sinless  action  ?  are  not  the 
blessings  of  salvation  righteously  bestowed,  only  when  granted  on 
the  basis  of  merit  somewhere  ?  This,  again,  puts  the  grace  of  God 
on  a  footing  which  his  own  word  does  not  seem  to  recognize. 
Meritorious  obedience,  meritorious  suffering,  meritorious  righteous- 
ness, are  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  language  of  modern  scientific 
theology,  but  occur  no  where  in  the  writings  of  prophets  and 
apostles.  Much  of  the  figurative  language  of  theology  that  has  grown 
up  among  Christian  people,  has  been  accepted  and  held  its  ground 
unchallenged,  because  it  was  used  in  the  illustration  and  defence  of 
what  had  already  become  articles  of  faith.  Such  an  unquestioning 
reception  of  new  doctrines,  conveyed  in  the  language  of  those 
illustrations,  by  those  who  dispute  their  truth,  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected. 

Those  who  regard  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  his 
reception  by  his  loving  father,  as  evidence  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  returning  sinner  to  call  for  an  atonement,  are  fairly  an- 
swered wiien  reminded  that  a  parable  is  not  designed  to  express  all 
that  may  be  related  to  the  subject  which  it  illustrates ;  but  those 
who  remind  tliem  of  that,  should  not  themselves  forget  that  the 
same  principle  is  applicable  in  the  interpretation  of  other  parables 
and  prefigurations.  Had  this  been  duly  thought  of,  the  Gospel  would 
not  have  suffered  as  it  has  done,  from  the  influence  of  the  parabolic 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law.    One  thing  seems  certain  ;  when  the  well- 
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instructed  pious  Israelite,  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
sought  forgiveness,  and  the  restoration  of  the  joy  of  salvation, 
he  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  blood  of  bulla  and  of  goats  to  obtain 
them.    The  law  was  instructive;  but  not  the  means  of  salvation. 
Certain  actions^  regarded  as  occasioning  defilement,  excluded  men 
from  a  local,  visible,  worldly  sanctuary.    Ordained  rites  of  atone- 
ment removed  that  defilement,  so  that  the  sinner,  thns  cleansed, 
might  take  his  place  in  the  congregation,  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
occurred  to  exclude  him  from  it.    Nothing  was  thereby  intimated 
as  to  his  moral  or  spiritual  condition.    The  lioliest  man  in  the  land 
might  become  parabolically  unclean  ;  and  nothing  but  the  parabolical 
atonement  could  cleanse  him  so  that  he  might  enter  the  sanctuary. 
In  like  manner,  the  vilest  in  the  land,  remaining  spiritually  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  might  be,  parabolically, 
as  clean  as  the  holiest.  Some  more  than  others  may  have  seen  in  all 
this,  the  promise  of  better  things  to  come — things  spii'itual  and  sub- 
stantial.   The  prefiguration  might  suggest  to  them,  that,  as  men  are 
separated  from  God  by  sin,  and  cannot  enter  his  holy  place  and 
live,  he  would  3'efc  open  the  way  by  some  mysterious  death,  and 
spiritually  cleanse  the  sin-confessing  sinner.     Whether  he  could 
understand  the  rationale  or  not,  the  Israelite  knew  that,  when  the 
blood  was  drawn  and  sprinkled  as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  he  was 
free  from  defilement,  and  might,  without  blamable  presumption, 
enter  in.    And  just  so  is  it  now ;  whether  or  not  the  sinner  can 
understand  hoiv  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  he 
has  the  assurance  that  in  him  "  we  have  redemption  through  his 
"  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;"  and  that,  believing  on  him,  we 
shall  never  come  into  condemnation,  but  "  have  passed  from  death 
"  unto  life." 

But  if  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  need- 
ed as  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  what  is  spiritual  and 
substantial,  how  is  the  Gospel  to  be  introduced  among  a  people  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  such  previous  instruction  ?  Are  not 
the  Hindus  now  just  such  as  all  the  world  would  have  been 
without  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  ?  What  has  taken  place  in  their 
ca,se  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  introducing  them  to  the  higher  spiri- 
tual life  ?  The  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has  come,  and  saves  his  peo- 
ple from  their  sins.  Instead  of  mere  instruction  through  command- 
ments and  ordinances,  we  have  now  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
the  outward  and  visible  facts  of  salvation.  Following  conviction  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  Ave  have,  and,  looking  unto 
Jesus,  knoiv  that  we  have  access  by  faith  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  are  enabled  to  cry,  "  Abba,  Father" — "  the  Spirit  itself  beareth 
"  witness  with  our  spirit  tha.t  we  are  the  children  of  God."  That 
walking  in  the  light  of  his  saving  grace,  righteousness  and  love, 
"  we  have  fellowship,  one  with  another  ;"  and  that  "  the  blood  of 
"  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  are  facts  declared 
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in  the  Gospel,  made  manifest  in  the  experience  of  all  believers,  and 
seen  in  their  lives,  lived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
them  and  gave  himself  for-  them.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that, 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Christians  (so-called)  give  no  such  evidence 
of  the  realitj'  of  their  salvation.  They  are  not  believers  ;  and  the 
sooner  they  are  made  to  undersfcand  this,  the  better — better  for  them- 
selves, better  for  the  Church,  and  better  for  the  world.  Tiic}'  do 
not  even  pretend  to  have  been  brought  to  Jesus,  by  any  sense  of 
sin,  or  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness ;  or  to  have 
ever  believed  in  him  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  sanctification 
of  their  lives  by  communion  with  him. 

There  is  a  reality  in  sin,  and  in  salvation  from  sin.    How  are 
these  two  facts — sin  and  salvation — to  be  brought  home  as  realities 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  people  of  India  ?  Here  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  people  whose  whole  being,  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting,  has  for  twenty  centuries  been  steeped  in  pantheism  ;  not  the 
modified  materialism  which  western  scientists  now  call  by  that 
name.    More  philosophical  than  these,  their  predecessors  in  the 
.science  (?)  of  cosmogon}'^,  did  not  begin  by  postulating  the  existence 
of  phenomenal  matter,  but  of  spirit.    The  universe  is  regarded  here 
as,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  outcome  of  divine  thought — the 
whole  material  of  it  being  the  temporary  isolation  of  portions  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  then  called  jeudtma,  the  spirit  or  breath  of  life. 
In  this,  with  ma.?/a, illusion, as  its  "  environment,"  the}^  "discern  the 
"  jjromise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life."    The  one 
existing  being  or  thing,  projects  on  this  "  environment"  of  illusion, 
the  phantasmagorial  appearance  of  what  we,  in  our  ignorance,  call 
the  outer  world.    Isolated  in  this  more  or  less  translucent  cage,  the 
tiny,  hapless  spark  of  divinity  becomes  self-conceited,  and  acf[uii'es 
the  false  notion  of  its  separate  existence.    This  makes   it  regard 
the  shadows  which  omnipotent  thought  makes   to   fall   on  its 
"  environment,"  as  its  own,  or  closely  related  to  itself;  and  the  game 
is  for  it,  so  circumstanced  and  bewildei'ed,  to  sec  through  the  trick 
practised  upon  it.    The  moment  it  does  this,  and  can  xitter  the 
famous  aham  Brahmasmi,  I  am  Brahm,  the  world  to  it  is  no  more  ; 
it  is  liberated  and  loses  its  isolation  as  a  drop  of  rain  when  it  falls 
into  the  boundless  ocean.    Say  not  this  is  too  metaphysical,  too 
complicated  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  whole  of  their  religious  vocabulary  is  framed  upon  it.  All 
their  hopes  and  fears  are  expressed  in  language  derived  fi-om  it.  It 
has  almost  eradicated  all  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  guilt.  A 
Hindu's  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  is  much  like  what  one 
feels  in  playing  a  game  of  cards  or  chess,  when  he  has   pla^^ed  a 
wrong  card,  or  made  a  foolish  move.    Whatever  trouble  may  now 
overtake  him,  he  regards  as  the  payment  of  penalty  for  blunders 
committed  in  a  former  birth;  while  blunders,  which  we  call  sins,  in 
this  life,  will  lie  over  for  expiation  by  sufferings  in  the  next :  and  this 
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process  loay  go  on  for  countless  ages  before  the  desii'ed  absorption 
crown  the  attainment  of  the  long  sought  knowledge.  This  is  the 
genuine  pantheism.  That  which  is  "  environed/'  and  illuded  is 
divine  ;  and  the  whole  process  of  illusion  is  the  action  of  divine 
energy.    "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

The  remedy  for  all  tliis,  is  the  Almighty's  revelation  of  himself 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Disquisitions  on  the  attributes  of  God,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  the  settlement  of  the  relative  claims  of  justice  and 
mercy,  or  argument.-)  based  on  our  ideas  of  infinity  and  eternity, 
merit  and  demerit,  punishment  and  reward,  have  little  power  to 
restore  a  sense  of  sin  in  the  dormant  conscience,  much  less  to  assure 
the  alienated  heart  of  the  love  of  God.  For  this  Christ  crucified 
is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  root  and  venom 
of  all  impiety  is  this,  Ave  do  not  think  of  God  as  feeling,  hating, 
loathing  our  sinfulness  and  misery.  Christ  is  God  revealed  to  man 
so  that  we  may  know  him,  know  him  as  the  holy,  sin-hating  God 
— know  him  as  love,  and  "  rest  in  his  love."  In  him  we  see  how  "  it 
"  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth  how  it  had 
"  grieved  him  at  his  heart  ;"  and  how  he  has  reconciled  the  world 
to  himself  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether 
we  preach  Christ  simply  as  he  is  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God,  or 
teach  men  our  theories  of  the  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 

Since  the  days  of  Anselm,  in  most  theological  dissertations  on 
the  problem  of  man's  salvation,  the  atonement  has  been  regarded  as 
an  expedient  to  make  the  pardon  of  sin  "  consistent  with  the  honor.s 
"  of  the  divine  government'' — "  a  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
"  honor  and  justice  of  divine  government  in  pardoning  and  saving 
"  sinners."^  "  An  expedient  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  literal 
"  infliction  of  the  penalty,  so  as  to  supply  to  the  govei'nment  just 
"  and  good  grounds  for  dispensing  favors  to  an  offender."'^  A  way  in 
which  "  forgiveness  may  be  extended  to  the  guilty,  so  as  to  satisfy 
"  the  claims  of  infinite  justice  ;  and  to  provide  in  the  pardoned 
"  .sinner  for  the  interests  of  holiness."^  This  expedient  is  supposed  to 
have  been  found  "  in  that  satisfaction  for  sin  which  was  rendered  to 
"  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  by  the  perfect  obedience 
"  unto  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."^  "  Apacification  of  God's  justice 
"  by  giving  him  a  ransom  to  balance  the  offence  done  to  him  by  sin."^ 
"  The  endurance  of  the  penalty  of  our  .surety."**  All  these  definitions 
take  it  for  granted  that  "  the  supremacy,  holiness,  justice,  and  vera- 
"  city  of  the  Mo^^t  High"  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  pardon  and 
mercy  to  those  who  had  (mce  sinned,  even  were  it  possible  to  bring 
them  to  repentance  in  the  brighter  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
Even  should  the  prodigal  come  to  himself,  and  under  a  sense  of 
his  sin  and  misery,  and  with  confidence  now  in  his  father's  righteous 
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ness  and  love,  rotura  to  him,  justice  would  interpose  to  forbid  his 
being  received.  Righteousness,  truth,  and  good  government  demand- 
ed satisfaction  as  an  indispensable  pi'eliminary  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  ti'ansgressor,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  his  repentance  and 
reformation.  This  demand  of  justice  cannot  bo  waived  or  set  aside. 
God  is  just,  and  may  not  either  withhold  from  any  man  his  due,  or 
refrain  from  demanding  wliat  is  due  to  himself  Suffering  for  sin  is  a 
sort  of  debt  we  owe  to  offended  justice,  to  which,  therefore,  our 
peace  and  happiness  are  in  a  manner  forfeited  until  the  debt  is  paid. 
That  we  should  ever  pay  it,  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  for  all  the  pain 
we  can  ever  endure  is  svich  a  trifle  compared  with  the  amount  due, 
that  it  would  take  an  eternity  of  torment  to  clear  it  off.  J  ustice,  liow- 
ever,  is  not  supposed  to  be  absolutely  inexorable.  It  is  supposed 
that  if  one  of  transcendent  rank  and  excellence,  owing  no  such 
debt  himself,  perfectly  obey  and  adequately  suffer  in  the  room 
of  the  disobedient,  he  may  thus  "  merit"  an  acquittal  for  any 
number  of  them.  This  it  is  thought  the  justice  which  demanded 
their  punishment  as  being  what  they  ought  to  pay,  cannot  ignore 
or  refuse  to  accept  on  their  behalf  This  theory  postulates  too  much. 
Is  it  true  that  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  the  most  acceptable 
amends  to  justice  for  his  sin  ?  If  it  is  so,  how  can  the  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  any  other  be  accepted  instead  of  it  ?  Justice  does 
not  ask  that.  Justice  demands  that  the  soul  that  sinn  shall  die. 
Will  it  be  satisfied  with  the  death  of  one  that  lias  not  sinned  ? 
And  what  is  merit  ?  One  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
and  may,  therefore,  most  truly  satisfy  the  claim  of  his  neigli- 
bor's  creditor;  because  all  that  the  creditor  wants  is  to  get 
his  money  or  a  full  equivalent  for  it.  So  if  the  law,  or  justice, 
say  that  for  disobedience  a  certain  amount  of  pain  must  be  endured 
by  some  one — no  matter  by  whom — one  miyht  endure  it  for 
another ;  but  the  law  emphatically  says,  "  the  soul  that  sins," 
not,  that  of  some  other,  "  shall  die."  The  merit  of  one  cannot  cancel 
or  negative  the  demerit  of  another.  Deservedness  is  from  its  very 
nature  intrausferable. 

Again,  on  this  view  of  redemption,  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer 
seems  to  be  unnecessary.  Why  might  not  any  holy  being  be  sus- 
tained in  life,  and  receive  permission  to  suffer  adequately  for  others, 
and  lay  down  his  life  that  he  might  take  it  again,  and  become  their 
Saviour,  if  the  simple  payment  of  assigned  penalty  were  the  deside- 
ratum ? 

Others,  however,  have  taken  up  a  different  position,  and  base 
their  view  of  the  necessity  for  atonement  on  what  has  been  termed 
the  reetoral  aspect  of  divine  justice.  Something  is  needed  which 
shall  have  the  same  power  to  condemn  sin,  deter  from  its  repetition 
and  sustain  the  character  of  Jehovah  for  righteousness  and  holiness, 
as  if  the  sinner  himself  were  made  to  drink  the  fulness  of  the  cup  of 
his  indignation,    Some  of  the  preceding  objections  may  with  equal 
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force  be  urged  against  tliis  ;  but  that  which  most  fatally  tells  against 
it,  is  the  principle  which  it  ignores,  that  the  evil  of  disobedience  is 
not  demonstrated  by  the  amount  of  suffering  which  it  entails  upon  the 
transgressors,  or  which  the  lawgiver  may  attach  to  it.  Sin  is  condemn- 
ed, and  its  evil  character  demonstrated,  not  by  what  is  done  on  account 
of  it  to  the  sinner,  but  by  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  Holy  One 
himself  against  whom  it  is  committed.  Hell  itself  is  not  the  truest 
or  fullest  damnation  of  man's  sin.  If  Jesus  is  the  incarnate  Word  of 
God,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  then  what  sin  caused  to  him  is  its 
truest  exposure  and  condemnation ;  and  becomes  the  basis  of 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  If  two  are  agreed,  they  may 
walk  together ;  otherwise  they  cannot.  That  in  bis  holiness  and 
righteousness,  God  is  altogether  lovely— that  his  purposes  towards 
man  are  purposes  of  irre})ressible  love — that  sin  is  damnable,  and 
most  truly  damned  by  the  tears  and  the  bloody  sweat,  the  agony 
and  the  broken-heart,  the  .sympathy  and  forgiving  love  of  Jesus, 
in  whom,  and  pre-eminently  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  God  is 
made  known  to  man, — is  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
unveiling  to  human  view  of  the  very  mind  and  heart,  the  feelings, 
emotions,  and  affections  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  When  this  is 
seen,  believed  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  distrustful,  rebellious, 
alienated  heart ;  when  God  thus  seen  in  Christ  becomes  the  object 
of  adoring  love  and  gratitude,  the  atonement  is  received,  and  the 
believer's  rest  is  now  in  the  fulness  and  faithfulness  of  the  living, 
loving  God.  No  demand  of  law  or  of  justice  is  here  ignored  or 
unsatisfied.  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us.  The  point  from  which  this  great  reconciliation  can  be 
most  truly  seen  and  .savingly  felt  is  that  of  "  the  word  made  flesh" — 
God  in  Christ — the  life,  death,  and  glory  of  Immanuel. 

I  like,  replies  one,  the  unhesitating  way  in  which  you  assert 
and  exalt  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  ;  but  you  seem  to  me 
to  ignore  his  meritorious  obedience,  his  sacrificial  death,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  substitutionary  character  of  his  work.  "  The  Lord  hath  laid 
"  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  "  He  was  made  sin  for  us."  "  I 
"  believe  that  by  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ's  death,  I  have  myself  paid  the 
"  law  its  due,  satisfied  divine  justice,  and  found  reconciliation  with 
"  God."  "  If  you  have  seen  all  your  sin  punished  in  the  person  of 
"  the  incarnate  God,"  etc.  "  All  His  saints  rendered  unto  justice 
"  what  was  due,  and  made  an  expiation  to  divine  vengeance  for  aU 
"  their  sin."' 

But  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  The  idea  of  merit,  meritorious 
obedience  and  suffering  in  connection  with  redemption  is  foreign  to 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  purely  heathenish  idea,  and  the  Bible  knows 
nothing  of  it.  Theologians  have  introduced  it  as  a  link  between 
what  Jesus  did  and  suffered,  and  the  benefit  accruing  therefrom  to 
the  believer;  but  it  is  an  invention  of  their  own ;  and  seems  to  mili- 
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tate  against  the  doctrine  of  our  LorcVs  divinity.  Be_yond  the  peculiar, 
special,  and  transcendentally  glorious  mode  of  manifestation, — 
the  Son  of  man,  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God,  but  the  verities  of  Jehovah's  eternal  and  unchangeable  being. 
In  every  tear  that  he  shed,  as  well  as  in  every  word  that  he  spoke, 
there  is  a  revelation  of  what  is  eternally  in  his  Godhead.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  our  conception  of  the  Gospel  has  suffer- 
ed deterioration  from  contact  with  this  heathenish  and  Romish  doc- 
trine of  merit.  Human  merit,  of  course,  is  nothing  ;  but  an  idea 
prevails  that,  from  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord,  all  that  he  did  must  have  a  meritoriousness 
that  does  not  belong  to  what  is  merely  human.  He  was,  it  is  alleged, 
under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  much  less  to  endure  its  penalty  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  both  his  obedience  and  his  sufferings  have  a 
meritorious  character.  "  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery 
"  of  godliness."  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  and  that  image 
in  its  perfection  is  seen  only  in  the  man  Chinst  Jesus — the  express 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  so  I'eal,  true,  perfect,  that  he  who  has 
seen  Jesus,  has  seen  the  Father — not  a  man  and  God  whom  he  re- 
veals, as  two  persons  united  in  one  ;  but  one  God  in  the  form  and 
fashion  of  a  man — not  thinking,  or  feeling,  or  in  any  way  being 
affected  differently  from  God  ;  but  in  all  things  verily  "  God  mani- 
"  fest  in  the  flesh."  If  there  was  in  Jesus  Christ  any  thing  personal, 
essentially  characteristic  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  reality 
in  the  Father,  the  living  and  true  God,  then  he,  Jesus,  is  not  in 
himself  the  Holy  One,  the  unchangeable  Jehovah.  While,  "in  the 
"  form  of  man,"  he  was  "  of  the  seed  of  David,"  "  in  the  Spirit  of 
"  holiness,^'  he  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  Son  of  God.  In  him 
the  development  of  manhood,  was  the  development  of  God's  revela- 
tion of  himself  When  he  laid  down  his  life  at  the  commandment 
of  the  Father,  do  we  recognize  only  the  action  of  an  obedient  man  ? 
Was  not  that  also  essential  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  him — not 
God  exacting,  but  God  holy,  loving,  compassionate,  circumscribed  in 
'  action  by  the  law  of  eternal  love,  the  law  of  his  own  unchangeably 
holy  being — obedient  to  that  law  even  to  bearing  in  righteousness 
and  love  the  burden  of  man's  sinfulness  and  misery.  "  The  Word 
"  was  with  God  ;  and  the  Word  was  God  ;"  and  the  Word  having 
become  incarnate,  Jehovah  laid  upon  him — the  manhood  manifesta- 
tion of  God — the  iniquities  of  us  all.  No  relation  in  which  the  crea- 
ture man  can  stand  to  God  can  make  that  man's  obedience  in  bear- 
ing the  sins  of  others,  a  true  atonement  for  those  sins.  Jesus  Christ 
is  God  ;  and,  therefore,  in  bearing  he  bore  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  one  is  said  to  bear  iniquity,  trans- 
gression and  sin,  when  it  occasions  him  grief,  pain,  or  trouble  ;  and 
the  sin  of  man  did  occasion  grief  and  pain  to  the  compassionate 
j  heart  of  the  living  God  ;  and  this  could  not  but  appeal-  in  the  Word 
made  flesh,  Jehovah  revealed  in  human  form.  Thus  "was  he  made 
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"  sin  for  us,"  "  One  died  for  all."    "  He  suffered,  the  just  for  the 
"  unjust."   The  heart-breaking  agony  endured  by  the  righteous,  holy 
loving  Jesus,  when  he  bore  the  sorrowful  burden  of  man's  sin,  most 
truly  damned  it,  and  "opened  the  kingdom  of  God  to  all  believers  ;" 
for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  their  counterpart  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  his  Father.    Without  that,  that  true  fulfilment  of  sacrifice, 
that  ransom  price,  that  revelation  of  divine  agony,  that  sin-dam- 
ning revelation  of  righteousness  and  love,  we  see  not  how  redemption 
from  sin  could  ever  have  been  accomplished.    Fully  to  set  forth  this 
great  truth,  all  language  is  feeble.    To  arrest  attention  and  suggest 
thought,  instructive  parables  and  prefigurations  may  be  employed  ; 
but  in  their  interpretation,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  over-strain 
them  beyond  the  point  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.    A  ransom  is 
a  price  iu  consideration  of  which  a  captive  is  set  free  ;  or  it  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  freedom.    Christ  dying  for  us  and  for  our  sins  is 
the  sole  procuring  or  efficient  cause  of  the  believer's  freedom  from  sin, 
past  and  prospective  ;  and  may,  therefore,  in  strict  propriety  be  spoken 
of  as  the  ransom  price,  that  which  breaks  the  chain  and  sets  the 
captive  free.    The  point  illustrated  is  deliverance  ;  and  the  price  is 
that  in  consideration  of  which,  or  by  the  power  of  which,  sin  is  made 
to  let  its  captive  go ;  and  that  is  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Immanuel.    Nothing  is  gained  here  by  per- 
sonifying justice  as  the  captive  holder  which  accepts  the  death  of 
the  innocent  and  consents  to  regard  it  as  a  suitable  compensation  for 
the  escape  of  the  guilty.    In  that  case  justice  would  surely  set  the 
captive  free,  or  demand  some  satisfaction  for  his  detention.    If  the 
ransom  has  been  paid  to  justice,  is  it  justice  that  still  holds  the 
sinner  in  bondage  1  Or  has  the  price  been  paid  for  the  mere  pri- 
vilege of  breaking  off  the  chains,  should  he  who  paid  it  so  deter- 
mine ?  It  looks  like  that  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
types  and  illustrations  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.    If  justice  is 
not  the  jailor,  sternly  holding  the  sinner  to  his  chosen  sinfulness  ; 
if  the  ransom  price  is  not  literally  paid  to  that,  whatever  it  be,  which 
does  hold  him,  the  use  of  the  figure  is  fully  justified  Avhen  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  believed  and  contemplated,  are  in 
reality  the  power  which  sets  the  captive  free,  and  brings  him  back 
to  God,  to  his  father's  heart  and  home.    So  many  types,  emblems, 
and  illustrations  of  the  various  aspects  in  which  it  is  profitable  to 
regard  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  are  in  use,  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  our  interpretation  of  one  darken  the  meaning  of 
another.    The  redemption  of  the  sinner  is  his  reconciliation  to  God 
in  faith,  love,  and  obedience.    Salvation  in  its  fulness  may  be 
defined  as  the  impression  made  for  eternity  on  the  heart  and  life,  the 
vital  influence  exerted  upon  the  whole  spiritual  being  of  the  believer 
in  Jesus  by  the  revelation  of  God  made  in  his  life,  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  to  glory.    Reconciliation  supposes  some  point  on 
which  two  have  been  at  variance.    God  is  right,  and  we  are  in  the 
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wrong.  When  we  are  made  to  see  and  feel  that,  when  the  righteous- 
ness and  love  of  God  shine  into  the  heart,  as  they  only  shine  from 
the  face  of  Josiis  Christ,  and  tliese  damn  our  sin,  reconciliation  is 
effected  ;  tho  soul  is  redeemed  from  tlio  dominion  of  a  lie,  the  en- 
slavement of  sin,  the  whole  baneful  result  of  the  reproach  it  had 
taken  up  against  God. 

By  some  the  sole  object  of  the  sufFei'ings  and  death  of  Jesus,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  simply  to  proA'e  to  us,  or,  as  it  were,  seal  to  us 
the  love  of  God,  to  melt  our  hard  hearts,  and  so  constrain  us  to  love 
him  in  return  for  his  unspeakable  love  to  us.  It  is  true  the  love  of 
God  is  apriore,  a  perfect  condemnation  of  man's  sin  of  unbelief, 
distrust  and  disobedience  ;  but  the  manifestation  and  proof  of  that 
love  in  conflict  with  man's  sinfulness,  involved,  it  would  seem,  a 
palpable  revelation  of  Avhat  our  sin  is, — not  metaphysically  what  it 
must  be,  but  what  in  fact  it  is  to  God.  It  is  the  righteous,  loving 
heart  in  communion  with  God  that  demands  to  see  in  the  God-man, 
all  that  intolerant  aversion  from  sin,  that  loving  grief  on  account  of 
it,  of  which  it  is  itself  most  painfully  made  conscious  in  its  own 
holiest  moods — just  in  fact  that  damnatory  feeling  towards  it  which 
it  is  believed  was  expressed  in  the  heart-breaking  agony  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  "  That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
"  sufferings." 

God  is  the  ever  blessed  God  in  being  what  he  is ;  and  no 
creature  can  be  truly  blessed,  but  in  having  fellowship  with  him. 
What  higher  end  of  creation  can  be  imagined  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  purpose  to  reveal  himself,  and  have  that  revelation 
truthfully  regarded,  and  lovingly  appreciated  ?  So  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  the  only  being  capable  of  so  appreciating  it,  is  himself 
the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  it,  as  it  was  said,  "  Iict  us 
"  make  man  in  our  image."  The  sinfulness  of  man,  is  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  the  noblest  work  of  God.  It  is  at  once  the  obli- 
teration of  the  divine  likeness,  and  a  weakening  of  the  power 
to  discern  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  It  were  well  if  man's 
ignorance  of  God  were  the  mere  absence  of  knowledge ;  but  he 
is  intelligent  and  active,  and  "  walks  in  darkness."  In  such 
a  case,  "  the  power  of  darkness"  is  a  terrible  reality  ;  for  the 
sinner  must  continually  come  into  conflict  with  the  righteousness 
of  God,  and  suffer  distress,  while  he  blindly  and  madly  follows  his 
own  inclinations,  in  opposition  to  the  determinations  of  tlae  Almighty. 
All  nature,  within  man  and  without  him,  proclaims  that  there  is  no 
peace  foi'  any  that  are  at  variance  with  God.  That,  call  it  wrath,  or 
abhorrence  of  sin,  or  what  you  please,  is  simple  justice,  the  invio- 
lable harmonj'  that  pervades  the  whole  purpose  and  the  manifold 
operations  of  God.  If,  while  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  mind,  our  hearts  condemn  us,  it  is  because  he  is  greater  than 
our  hearts,  and  knows  all  things  ;  but  if,  while  our  own  hearts  are 
divinely  inspired  to  condemn  our  sinfulness,  had  the  word  of  God, 
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God  revealed,  God  with  us,  appeared  only  loving,  pitiful,  kindly  re- 
pairing the  damages  done  by  our  sin,  comforting  the  sinner  by  smiles, 
and  loading  him  with  unsought  benefits,  as  if  all  that  has  befallen 
us  were  mere  misfortune  for  which  we  are  in  nowise  responsible  or 
blameworthy,  our  reconciliation,  in  faith,  love,  and  holiness,  would, 
under  such  treatment,  have  become  an  impossibility.  Two  coAinot 
Avalk  together,  unless  they  are  consciously  agreed.  If  the  spiritually- 
minded  and  pure  in  heart,  looking  back  on  former  sinfulness,  had  no 
other  revelation  of  the  cliaracter  of  God  than  what  such  treatment 
of  sin  furnished  (which  is  an  absurd  supposition),  the  heart's  demand 
would  become  painfully  urgent  to  see  in  him  something  more  in 
accordance  with  divine  perfection,  more  in  harmony  with  its  own 
deepening  hatred  of  sin  and  all  unrighteousness.  But  now,  first  in 
the  sin-caused  sufferings  and  death  of  Imraanuel  Jesus,  and  then 
consequently,  in  the  godly  sorrow  of  all  his  saints,  who  have  his 
spirit  and  live  in  fellowship  with  him,  sin  is  effectually  condemned ; 
God  and  man  are  reconciled.  In  the  absence  of  such  condemnation 
of  sinfulness,  07i  either  side,  salvation  in  reconciliation  were  impos- 
sible. "  0  the  depthjof  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
"  of  God  !  how  unseai'chable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
"  finding  out !" 

Thus  it  appeal's  that  sin  having  once  entered  into  the  world, 
suffering  was  inevitable — suffering  as  when  the  transgressor  brings 
evil  upon  himself  or  inflicts  it  on  others  by  his  evil  deeds ;  and 
suffering  on  account  of  all  that,  as  when  Jesus  beheld  the  doomed 
city  and  wept  over  it.  Wluit  God  demands,  what  the  conscience  of 
every  enlightened  man  is  framed  to  demand,  and  what  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  righteousness  of  God,  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  is  not 
the  infliction  or  the  endurance  of  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  but  the 
effectual  condemnation  and  destruction  of  man's  sin.  Even  in  hell, 
though  the  worm  die  not,  and  the  fire  be  not  quenched,  sin  will 
never  be  condemned  as  it  was  by  the  sufferings  it  caused  to  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God  ;  for  the  consequences  of  sin  to  the  sinner  can  never 
be  a  full  and  adequate  manifestation  of  its  nature  and  desert  in  the 
sight, of  God.  An  unrighteous  despot  may  torment  those  that  offend 
him  ;  but  "  Jesus  wept."  Not  what  God  does  to  the  sinner  ;  but  the 
revelation  of  what  our  sinfulness  is  to  God,  how  he  stands  affected 
by  it,  is  the  truest  and  most  effective  condemnation  of  it.  What  our 
sinfulness  was  to  Jesus,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  that  it  is  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  to  all  who  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  A  man  is  holy, 
sensitively  holy,  in  the  degiee  in  which  sin  is  offensive  to  him.  The 
holy  One  hates  it  with  a  hatred,  feels  its  offensiveness  with  an  inten- 
sity of  revulsion  from  it,  such  as  human  nature  could  not  experience, 
and  survive  the  shock.  How  has  that  been  made  apparent  ?  It 
broke  the  heart  of  the  holy,  loving,  blessed  Jesus. 

In  almost  eveiy  aspect  of  it  salvation  is  attributed  to  the  blood 
of  Christ,    Are  we  redeemed  ?   We  have  redemption  through  his 
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blood,  the  remission  of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Are 
we  justified  ?  We  are  justified  by  his  blood,  and  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him.  Are  we  cleansed  from  defilement  which 
debarred  us  from  having  communion  with  the  holy  One  ?  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Were  we  far  ofT?  We  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Were  we  enemies  ?  We  are 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  whom  "  God  set  forth  to  be 
"  a  propitiation  through  faith  iu  his  blood.''  We  shall  not  err  in 
reoardinof  such  lano;ua2,e  as  sacrificial,  if  we  are  careful  to  distinofuish 
between  the  earthly  type,  the  parable  m  which  it  originated,  and 
which  had  to  do  with  what  is  outward,  material,  and  visible,  and 
that  which  is  inward,  spiritual  and  divine.  Our  thought,  our  will  and 
affections  are  wrong.  They  aie  not  at  one  with  the  mind  and  will 
of  God.  Distru.^t  of  him  who  made  us,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we 
ought  to  serve,  self-will,  selfishness,  wa3'wardness,  and  all  the 
noxious  progeny  of  unrighteousness,  constitute  the  defilement 
of  every  mortal  man.  The  odor  of  the  dead  is  around  us.  Guilt}' 
fears,  sinful  apprehensions,  groundless  dislike  of  the  ways  of 
God,  degrading  suspicions  of  him  who  is  love,  and  the  author  of 
all  true  love  and  joy,  the  subjection  of  the  soul  with  all  its 
noble  faculties  and  aflTections  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  mind — such  is  the  bondage  from  wliich  we  need  to  be  set  free. 
There  can  be  no  happy  fellowship,  where  there  is  intense  love  and 
desire  to  be  loved  on  one  side,  and  selfishness,  cold  apathy  or 
alienated  affection  on  the  other.  Change  there  must  be,  but  not 
in  God  ;  for  his  love  and  righteousness  are  perfect,  eternal  and  invari- 
able. This  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion.  Man  must  be  turned  to 
God;  and  yet  in  all  systems  of  religion  devised  by  men,  the  chief 
aim  and  effort  seems  to  be  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
mind  of  God.  Hence  the  place  assigned  to  sacrifice.?,  penances, 
charities,  deeds  of  righteousness,  prayers  and  almsgiving.  God  is 
angry  ;  we  must  do  something,  or  give  him  something  to  propitiate 
him.  He  is  not  favorably  disposed  towards  us;  we  must  work 
upon  his  feelings,  and  show  that  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  we 
might  be.  He  is  not  quite  kind  ;  we  must  lay  him  under  some  sort 
of  obligation  to  us.  He  gives  grudgingh' ;  we  must  present  some 
inducement  that  may  have  weight  with  him,  if  in  nothing  else,  at 
least,  in  penitential  tears  and  prayers  and  self  denial.  Of  such  sort 
is  the  whole  brood  of  vain  imaginations  which  spring  from  the 
unholy  heart  in  its  alienation  from  God,  and  serve  to  perpetuate 
that  alienation.  But  God  is  love,  and  aims  to  make  us  understand 
and  feel  that  he  is  so.  He  is  holy,  and  wills  to  make  us  partakers 
of  his  holiness.  He  is  righteous,  and  in  giving  his  only  begotten 
Son,  seeks  that  we  may  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  iu  him. 
God  is  light,  and  he  desires  that,  in  his  own  pure  liglit  of  truth  and 
love,  we  may  see  him  as  he  is,  and,  walking  in  that  light,  have 
fellowship  with  him. 
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"  The  world  by  wisdom  kuew  not  God  and,  in  its  eftbrts  to 
devise  a  divinity  for  itself,  would  exclude  from  its  idol  alike  the  joy 
of  benevolence,  the  sympathy  of  love,  the  sorrow  of  grief,  the  burden 
of  displeasure,  and  the  abhorrence  of  evil.  But  the  God  and  Father 
of  Iramanuel  is  not  such  a  one.  Let  the  Eternal  speak  for  himself, 
and  of  himself.  "  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man,  and 
"  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."'  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to 
"  ray  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?"  "  My  heart  is  turned 
"  within  me,  my  repentiugs  are  kindled  together.''  "  As  I  live, 
"  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked." 
"  0  that  men  were  wise  !"  "  When  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld 
"  the  city  and  wept  over  it — 0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem." 

We  will  see  God — we  will  find  out  the  Almighty,  say  the  wise, 
the  sophists  among  men.  You  shall  see  him ;  but  as  the  glory  of  the 
sun  is  seen  reflected  in  the  dark  cloud  that  is  already  discharging 
itself  in  torrents  of  rain  upon  the  earth,  you  must  look  for  the  glory 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  in  the  darkest  cloud  that  ever  overshad- 
owed creation  ;  the  humiliation,  the  suffering  sympathy,  the  heart- 
breaking agony  and  death  of  him  who  was,  and  ever  is,  the  bright 
effulgence  of  the  Father's  glory.  Ponder  well  that  "  sore  amazement,'' 
and  exceeding  sorrowfulness,  with  which  the  holy  One  of  God  was 
oppressed,  when  he  prayed,  being  in  an  agony,  his  sweat  the  while 
being  "  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground." 
Weigh  well  the  import  of  that  mysterious  utterance,  which  still 
reverberates  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  reaches  even  unto  hell — 
"  Father,"  he  cries,  as  if  the  accumulated  woes  of  sinful  humanity 
at  that  moment  found  expression  in  the  anguish  of  his  guileless, 
loving,  tender  heart,  "  0  my  Father,  if  thou  wilt,  if  it  is  possible,  let 
"  this  cup  pass  from  me."  "  If  it  is  possible,"  says  the  suffering 
Redeemer,  as  he  lies  there  prostrate  under  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  our  sin  and  wretchedness  in  sin.  Was  all  that,  the  mere  shrinking 
of  a  timid  man,  from  the  death  of  the  cross  ?  Who  was  the  sufferer  ? 
A  man  ?  Yes  ;  truly  a  man,  but  no  common  man.  There  was  the 
W  ord,  and  the  Word  was  God.  He  that  has  seen  him,  has  seen 
the  Father.  There  we  see  the  burden  of  man's  sinfulness,  distrust, 
ingratitude,  alienated  affection,  iniquity  and  rebellion,  as  they  affect- 
ed the  loving,  love-seeking  heart  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  and 
there  we  learn  the  impossibility  of  that  burden's  ever  being  removed, 
unless  through  his  manifestly  bearing  it.  "  0  my  Father,  if  this 
"  cup  may  not  pass  from  me  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done."  The 
will  of  Jesus,  and  every  emotion  that  heaved  his  aching  heart,  identi- 
fied him  with  the  ever-loving,  compassionate,  and  merciful  Jehovah. 

1  "  It  repented,  etc."  Eepentance  denotes  grief  and  sorrow  consequent  on 
what  one  has  done;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  include  what  in  man  usually 
accompanies  it,  viz.,  a  sort  of  regret  that  the  action  had  not  been  left  undone. 
In  that  sense,  God  does  not  repent.  The  creation  of  mnn  involved,  as  he  know 
it  would  involve,  a  burden  of  sorrow  upon  his  love. 
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In  that  agony  and  prayer^  and  holy  acquiescence,  the  grand, 
awfully  glorious  truth  is  declared  and  sealed  with  blood,  that  a 
righteous  loving  heart  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  grief  and 
aon'ow  which  the  sin  and  misery  of  others,  its  loved  ones,  lay  upon 
it.  Herein  is  humiliation  !  God  revealed  in  sin-burdened^  suffering 
humanity.  AVith  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  in  view,  we  dare  uot  say 
the  Almighty  Framer  of  the  universe  could  have  "  put  away  sin," 
without  those  tears  and  agony,  and  the  bloody  sweat,  and  t  he  broken 
heart  of  the  Son  of  his  love.  May  not  the  wail  of  agony  from  the 
cross  have  been  sinking  humanity's  utterance  of  the  solemn  truth 
that  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  it  be  free  from  every  stain 
of  sin,  human  nature  cannot  endure  the  revelation  of  the  sin-consum- 
ing fire  of  divine  holiness  and  love,  when  felt  in  all  its  intensity  ;  and, 
if  such  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the 
dry  ? 

But  he  overcame  the  sharpness  of  death.  "  My  God"  !  he  said, 
his  loving  heart  at  that  moment  brea.king  with  accumulated  sor- 
rows ;  but  his  faith  faltered  not  for  an  instant.  He  held  on  to 
God  for  himself,  and  for  mankind.  "  My  God'' !  The  victory  is  won. 
Well  may  we  love  to  retain  the  very  words  and  sounds  of  that  sad, 
but  triumphant  cry — "  Eli,  Eli,  Lama  Sahachtaiii,  My  God,  My  God, 
"  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  1"  Why  ?  Because  thus  it  behoved  the 
Christ  to  sufier  and  being  made  perfect  through  the  suffering  of 
death,  become  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey 
him.  "  Father  !  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  His  God  is 
his  Father  still.  "  It  is  finished.''  He  is  dead  ;  but  the  victory  is 
won  ;  and  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  opened  unto  all  believers." 

And  so  he  died.  It  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him  and 
put  him  to  grief.  The  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  ns,  an 
offering  and  sacrifice  unto  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savo)'.  What 
Jesus  suffered  when  by  his  incarnation  he  became  linked  to  a  sinful 
race ;  and  thus,  in  obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  came  into  conflict 
with  all  the  disorder,  shame,  sorrow  and  death  Avhich,  by  the  un- 
changeably righteous  determinations  of  Jehovah,  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  transgression  ;  and  when  love  beyond  degree  sought 
a  rest  for  itself  in  the  salvation  of  those  who  with  cruel  ingratitude, 
distrust,  and  malignity,  were  resisting  it  and  thirsting  for  his  blood 
— all  that  severest  of  all  possible  torment,  was  due  to  the  vehement 
zeal  of  divine  righteousness  and  love ;  and  yielded  a  perfume  of  the 
sweetest  odor.     Love  burdening  itself  with  the  sinfulness  and 

1  Jesus  trusted  in  God  and  prayed.  Has  God  faith  ?  The  faith  of  Jesus 
appears  in  all  his  life,  actions  and  suffei'iugs.  Was  there  any  revelation  of  God 
in  that — in  faith  and  pi-ayer  ?  What  is  faith,  but  the  reflection  of  the  calm  rest 
of  God  in  all  his  purposes,  ordinances  and  arrangements  ;  aye,  and  in  regard  to 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  all  the  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  And  what  is 
prayer,  but  the  heart  laying  the  feeling  of  its  need  on  the  fulness  and  faith- 
fulness of  God — the  expression  of  its  rest  and  coufidence  in  what  God  is,  and 
in  all  that  he  may  ordain  and  do. 
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miseries  of  otliers,  love  resisted  and  repelled,  yet  sustained  by 
zoal  stronger  than  death,  is  unquestionably  the  sweetest,  loveliest, 
most  glorious  sight  iu  the  universe  of  God  ;  and  it  is  most  impres- 
sively lovely  when  sorrow  also  appears  most  pure,  holy,  and  intense. 
It  was  seen  iu  its  meridian  splendor  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
and  on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Sorrowless  love  is  pure  selfishness, 
while  loveless  sorrow  is  the  spirit  of  despair.  We  often  siug  the 
Avords,  but  seldom,  perhaps,  reflect  on  the  deep  import  of  those 
beautiful  lines — : 

"  Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown  P" 

The  richest  of  all  crowns  are  composed  of  thorns,  when  "  love 
and  sorrow  meet"  ;  but  the  richest,  most  brilliant  of  them  all  is  the 
Saviour's  thorny  crown. 

Justice  is  so  frequently  represented  as  an  adversary  impeding 
or  forbidding  the  return  and  restoration  of  the  sinner  to  the  favor 
of  God  until  it  has  received  ample  satisfaction  iu  the  form  of  suffer- 
ing, that  it  may  be  well  to  .scrutinize  the  doctrine  somewhat  more 
minutely.  It  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  the  aspect  in  which  the 
righteousness  ©f  God  or  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement, 
are  presented  in  the  word  of  God.  Justice  accepts  no  payment,  can 
tolerate  no  compromise,  seeks  no  satisfaction  but  the  overthrow  of 
all  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  it,  as  it  rolls  on,  an  irresistible 
torrent,  through  every  department  of  the  universe  of  God.  The 
soul  that  sins  shall  die.  The  claims  of  justice  are  met  and  fully 
satisfied  in  the  reign  of  universal  law,  which  cannot  be  transgressed 
with  impunity  by  any  being.  It  can  harm  no  one  who  is  not  in 
sin  ;  nor  does  it  require  that  any  one  should  remain,  or  be  made  to 
remain  in  sin.  The  law  of  righteousness  made  it  impossible  for  the 
prodigal,  far  away,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  in  his  father's 
house ;  but  did  not  forbid  him  to  return,  if  he  would.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  its  sternest  requisition,  that  those  who  are  at 
one  witli  God  in  thought,  will,  and  affection,  should  be  blessed.  The 
reign  of  righteousness  can  tolerate  nothing  contrary  to  that.  Holy 
fear,  gratitude,  and  love  are  conditions  of  communion  with  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  It  is  equally  in  accordance 
with  the  reign  of  law,  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  that  hearts  alienated 
from  God  should  be  in  bondage  to  the  devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh. 
The  law  of  sin  and  death  is  just  as  inviolable  as  the  law  of  the 
spii'it  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  under  it  we  were  held  with  such 
a  grasp,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  but  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Immanuel  could  bring  the  love  and  righteousness  of 
God  to  bear  upon  our  bondage,  with  power  sufficient  to  make  us  free. 
Only  thus,  it  seems,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  be  made  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
of  spiritual  death,  and  shine  in  the  hearts  of  ignorant,  alienated, 
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distrustful  and  degiadod  men.    But,  surely^  to  such  a  rcvelatiou  of 
himself — might}''  to  save— righteousness  could  present  no  obstacle. 
It  had,  as  it  ever  shall  and  ever  must  have  its  way  with  sinners  in 
their  sin ;  and  all  its  demands  will  be  as  satisfactorily  met  when 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  tlie  glory  of  Christ,  the  image  of  the  invi- 
sible God,  shines  in  them;  and  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  makes  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.    '•'  In  him," 
Avho  died  for  our  offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  righteousness, 
this  law  is  no  longer  applicable  to  their  position.    It  still  reigns  in 
purity  and  unsullied  splendor  ;  but  it  has  no  adverse  dominion  over 
them.  It  cannot  disturb  the  calm  rest  of  God  into  which  by  faith  the 
redeemed  have  entered.    They  have  found  in  Jesus  the  full  purport 
of  that  blessed  name,  Jehovah  saves.    They  have  passed  from  death 
into  fellowship  with  him  who  is  the  life,  and  has  said  that,  because 
he  lives,  they  also  shall  live. 

Types  and  metapiiors  apart,  what  in  reality  is  it  that  prevails  to 
make  sin,  death,  and  hell,  or  the  devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
relax  their  hold,  and  liberate  the  captive  soul  ?    Let  the  experience 
of  all  the  redeemed  answer.    They,  with  united  voice,  ascribe  their 
victory  to  the  Lamb,  their  triumph  to  his  death.    When  we  see 
our  sinfulness  as  it  lay  on  the  agonized,  breaking,  bleeding  heart  of 
Jesus,  gazing  there,  we  feel'  the  uuickening  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  piercing  through  the  mists  of  ])rejudice,  delusion, 
falsehood,  deceitful  lusts  and  all  the  power  of  darkness ;  and  also 
feel  that  "  God  is  love.'^    We  can  no  longer  cherish  distrust  of 
him  who  has  so  conunended  his  love  to  us.    Yet  had  he  never 
lived  again,  he  the  victim  of  our  sin,  the   heart-broken  Saviour, 
what  could  ever  have  freed  us  from  the  damning  consciousness  of 
-guilt  and  shame  ?  But  now  Ave  hear  the  voice  of  love  and  mercy, 
more  loud  than  the  pealing  thunders  of  Sinai,  "  Return  unto  me,  for 
"  I  have  redeemed  thee."    "  Why  will  ye  die  ?" 

In  aU  this   no  violence  is  done   to  justice.    "Grace  reigns 
"through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Nor  is  there  any  room  here  for  the  notion  of  merit.    Is  there  any 
merit  in  the  branch  because  being  engrafted  on  the  living  vine,  the 
sap  and  fertilizing  vigor  thereof  pervade  it  and  make  it  fruitful  ? 
Any  merit  in  the  dry  and  parched  ground,  when  the  rain  from  heaven 
falls  upon  it  and  fertilizes  it  ?  Any  merit  in  the  eye,  because  the 
light  of  heaven  forms  in  it  an  image  of  the  lovely  landscape  from 
which  it  has  been  reflected  ?  Any  merit  in  the  tender  heart  when  the 
.sight  of  wretchedness  and  vice  excites  in  it  sympathy  ?  Any  merit 
of  love,  because  it  bears  the  burden  of  another's  sin  and  sorrow  ? 
Any  merit  of  holiness,  because  with  painful  sensitiveness  it  shrinks 
from  all  contact  with  impurity  ?  Any  merit  of  affection  when  a 
loving  father  in  view  of  the  rebellion  and  profligacy  of  a  beloved 
son  is  bowed  unto  the  dust,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  ?  Any  merit 
of  thankful  joy  when  the  believer,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory 
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of  the  Lord  is  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ?    None  whatever.    Let  all  that  glory, 


In  certain  theories  of  atonement,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are 
regarded  as  penalty,  or  punishment  inflicted  ah  extra  on  account  of 
the  sin  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  that  case,  they 
could  enter  into  the  revelation  of  the  Father  in  him.    In  their 
nailing  him  to  the  cross,  we  see  what  men  are  capable  of ;  and  in 
his  exposure  to  such  ignominy  and  agony  on  our  account,  we  may 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  long-suffering  goodness,  the  wonderful  for- 
bearance, and  the  compassion  of  Jehovah.  But  tlie  question  is,  what 
caused  the  overwhelming  sorrow,  the  amazing  agony  that  bowed 
him  to  the  earth  ?    Was  it,  as  man}^  allege,  the  wrath  of  an  angry 
God,  exacting  from  him  on  behalf  of  offended  justice,  the  full  amount 
of  penal  suffering  due  by  us  on  account  of  sin  ?  Or  shall  we  say, 
as  \vc  have  heard  eminent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  say,  that  "  at  one 
"  tremendous  draught,  he  drank  damnation  down  ?"  Of  what  in  God, 
the  Father,  would  that  have  been  a  fitting  revelation  ?  His  power 
and  ]mrpose  to  torment  the  transgressors  of  his  law  ?  The  irresistible 
torrent  of  righteousness,  perpetually  sweeping  through  the  universe, 
demonstrates  that ;  and  so  do  the  woes  of  hell,  the  wages  of  sin,  the 
perdition  of  those  who  will  not  know  the  day  of  their  merciful 
visitation.    But  what  Jesus  suffered  hell  will  never  know.    To  be 
in  hell,  one  must  be  far  from  God  and  far  from  righteousness  ;  but 
the  grief  as  well  as  the  love,  the  sorrow  as  well  as  the  joy,  the  an- 
guish as  well  as  the  bliss  of  the  Son  of  Man,  were  his  own  as  the 
Word  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.    We  know  something  of  love  ; 
and  more,  perhaps,  of  indignation  and  wrath.    But  who  can  tell  the 
power  of  combined  love  and  loathing  in  a  heart  divinely  sensitive 
and  holy  ?  When  we  contemplate  some  deed  of  foul  iniquity,  done 
by  one  of  our  race,  love,  alas  I  falls  back  and  yields  the  precedence 
to  wrath ;  or,  if  the  evil-doer  is  our  own  beloved  child,  love  holds 
its  ground  and  lightens  the  burden  of  wrath.    In  God  nothing  is 
imperfect.    Holiness  and  love  are  equal  in  power  and  in  glory. 
Moral  turpitude  is  as  loathsome  as  rigliteousness  is  pleasing  to  the 
Father  of  our  spirits.    To  know  what  the  sorrowful  burden  of  our 
sin  was,  as  it  lay  on  Immanuel  Jesus,  we  must  estimate  the  length 
and  the  breadth,  and  the  height  and  the  depth  of  his  boundless 
love ;  and  we  must  also  know  the  zeal  of  holiness  that  burned 
within  his  loving  heart.    If  the  Psalmist  could  say,  "  Rivers  of 
"  waters  run  down  mine  eyes  becau.se  men  keep  not  thy  law;"  if  even 
Lot,  dwelling  among  the  wicked,  "  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from 
"  day  to  day,  with  their  unrighteous  deeds if  a  righteous.  God-fearing 
man  who  is  a  father,  sees  with  indescribable  grief  and  pain,  the 
ingratitude,  impiety  and  profligacy  of  a  dearly  loved  child ;  what 
must  the  sinless  Jesus  whose  love  and  holiness  were  alike,  each 
divinely  perfect  and  intense,  have  felt  and  suffered  ?  What  painful 
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detestation  of  sin,  what  agony  of  shame,  what  suffering  of  sympathy, 
wliat  indignation  of  holiness,  what  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
i-ightcousness,  what  fervor  of  despised  and  rejected  love  !  To  all 
this  mental  agony,  the  oppressive  load  of  human  sinfulness,  must  be 
added  the  physical  torture  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  sinful  men, 
the  Roman  lash,  the  cruel  slander,  the  cowardly  flight  of  his  disci- 
ples whose  presence  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  in  his 
sore  distress,  the  thorny  bramble  rudely  twisted  and  ruthlessly 
thrust  upon  his  devoted  head,  the  heartlessness  of  "  his  own" 
who  reviled  him  in  his  humiliation  and  recalled  his  acts  of  benefi- 
cence only  to  embitter  the  blashphemous  taunt  :  "  Himself  he 
"  cannot  save  ;"  and  yet  more,  added  to  all  this  the  feeling — epithets 
here  were  vain — that  all  this  was  the  sinful  doing  of  those,  his 
brethren  of  mankind,  whom  he  loved  so  well  and  had  come  to  seek 
and  save,  the  opposition  of  man's  ungodliness,  the  character  of  the 
race  with  which,  as  man,  he  had  become  identified.  Ponder  these 
things  well,  and  then  say  was  ever  sorrow,  on  earth  or  in  hell,  like 
unto  his  sorrow  ?  Had  he  been  less  holy,  loved  us  less,  or  le.ss 
abhorred  our  sin,  his  sufferings  would  have  been  proportionally  less. 
Had  he  been  less  alive  to  the  divine  enjoyment  of  being  loved,  his 
grief  would  have  been  in  the  same  degree  moderated.  Why,  asks 
the  scoffer,  should  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  guilty  ? 
Let  it  be  shewn  how  He,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  glorious  in 
holiness  and  ardent  in  love,  related  to  us  as  Jesus  was,  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  a  man  of  sorrows,  suffering  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  pain  humanity  could  endure,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  devise  some  other  theory  to  account  for  his  sore  distress,  than 
that  to  which  the  consideration  of  his  own  divine  holiness,  purity,  and 
love,  has  conducted  us.  Thus  did  "  Jehovah  lay  vipon  him  the  ini- 
"  quities  of  us  all"' — even  on  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  suffering  under 
the  heavy  load  shall  damn  the  abominable  tiling  which  he  hates. 
Who  then  can  the  sin- bearer  be,  but  the  living  God,  the  man  who 
is  Immanuel,  God  with  us?  The  Godhead  of  Jesus  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  the  intensity  of  his  unparalleled  sufferings  ;  and  it  is 
when  God  is  seen  in  the  suffering  Redeemer  to  be  ivhat  he  is  in 
holiness,  goodness,  and  truth,  a  righteous  God  and  Saviour,  that  the 
believer  confidently  rests  his  whole  hope  of  salvation  on  his  atoning" 
death — not  because  his  death  was  the  payment  of  our  debt  of  suffer- 
ing, but  because  it  is  the  Father's  i-evelation  of  his  own  eternal  and 
unchangeable  righteousness,  holiness,  and  love.  For  such  an  atone- 
ment,  it  was  plainly  indispensable  that  the  holy  sufferer,  the  sin- 
bearing  Son  of  Man,  should  be  the  true  and  only  Son  of  God.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Jesus,  the  Word,  had  not  been  such  a 
man  of  sorrows,  a  peerless  sufferer  among  men,  his  whole  life  would 
have  been  a  denial  of  all  that  had  been  deemed  most  holy,  most 
winning,  most  comforting,  in  the  revelations  which  had  inspired  tlie 
faith  and  hope  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints  of  old.    As  Imma- 
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nuel,  God  with  us,  his  human  life  must  represent  in  the  only  way  that 
human  life  can  represent  the  loving,  pitying,  compassionate  and 
merciful  Jehovah.  He  must  desire  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  love; 
and  when  distrusted,  despised  and  rejected  by  men,  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  suffering  man  ;  and  so  suffering,  his  sufferings 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  the  most  complete  atonement,  the 
strongest  possible  condemnation  of  the  .sinfulness  which  caused 
them.  The}''  ai"e  consistent  who,  while  denying  the  true  divinity  of 
Jeaus  Christ,  reject  also  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through  his  blood  : 
but,  to  be  out  and  out  consistent,  they  ought  also  to  repudiate  the 
whole  Bible  which  is  full  of  both. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  most  popular  illustrations  of 
the  atonement  are  drawn  from  the  pa3'ment  of  a  debt,  or  some  evasion 
of  the  law  as  in  the  case  of  Seleucus  and  his  son.    In  a  small  work 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  lately  published,  it  is  said  that  the 
blood  wliich  flowed  from  the  Kedeemer's  pierced  side  was  to  pacify 
the  fiery  wrath  of  God  for  our  sins,  while  the  water  was  to  cleanse 
our  souls  from  the  guilt  of  sin.    Expiation,  we  arc  also  told,  was 
made  by  the  merit  of  his  death,  "  God  commeudeth  his  love  to  us, 
"  in  that  while  we  wei"e  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."    That  simple 
fact,  brought  home  to  the  sin-burdened  heart  and  conscience  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  has  conducted  many  a  poor  perishing  sinner  to  the 
Saviour,  who  yet  might  not  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  that 
mysterious  death,  or  its  relation  to  his  own  salvulion.    Bub  when 
attempts  are  made  to  explain  it,  and  the  explanations  ai'c  set  forth  as 
tlie  very  truth  of  God  to  bo  received  on  pain  of  not  being  saved,  they 
must  be  met  and  their  fallacy  exposed.    At  the  present  moment, 
they  are  the  most  effective  weapon  wielded  in  India  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  prevent 
the  entire  sanctification  of  believers.    What  all  need  is  more  of  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  his  revelation  of  himself  in  Christ  Jesus 
alone  conveys.    That  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  fulness  of  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believeth.    To  think  that  one  has  paid  my 
debt,  may  be  a  I'elief  to  my  mind  ;  to  believe  that  he  paid  the  penalty 
of  death  on  my  account  to  appease  his  father's  fiery  wrath  ;  that  he 
Avas  punished  instead  of  me,  that  I  might  not  have  to  suffer — all 
this  may  calm  my  fears  and  make  me  in  some  degree  thankful  ; 
but  0  !  it  is  a  meagre  description  of  redeeming  love  and  can  have 
hnt  little  sin-damning  power.    The  Christ,  blessed  be  his  name  ibr 
ever  !  suffered  fov  us,  but  our  sin,  not  a  rod  in  the  hand  of 
an  angry  Father,  or  of  avenging  justice, — but  OUR  siN  was  the 
cause  of  the  agony  which  he  endiired.    He  suffered  for  us,  what 
but  for  the  great  love   wherewith  he  loved   us,  he  would  nut 
have  suffered — not  that  we  might  enjoy  in  loveless  quietude  and 
lovely  indulgence,  the  gifts  of  his  love;  but  that  we  might  become 
attached  to  him,  be  filled  with  his  love  and  loving  spirit,  love  like 
him,  and  suffer  with  him  in  holy  consecration  of  soul,  l)ody,  and 
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spirit  to  liis  service.    If  vje  suffer  tuith  him,  wo  shall  also  veign 
with  him. 

la  all  his  intercourse  with  men,  while  yet  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  familiar  with  grief,  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared,  iu  his  true  charac- 
ter, as  the  revelation  of  his  Father's  righteousness  and  love.  A 
photosphere  of  love  surrounded  him,  though  the  darkness  compre 
liended  it  not.  It  slionc  forth  in  his  conversation  with  the  timid 
Rabbi  of  Jerusalem ;  and  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  his  dealing 
with  the  ignorant  and  debased  woman  of  Samaria.  It  sparkled  in 
genial  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  mournei",  and  in  compassion  for 
the  multitude  that  were  as  sheep  scattered  abroad,  and  without  a 
shepherd.  It  spoke  to  the  heart  of  every  feeliog  man  in  the  pai-a- 
ble  of  the  prodigal's  reception  on  his  return  to  his  father's  home  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  comfort  addressed  to  the  woman  who  was 
"  a  sinner."  It  moaned  iu  his  griefs  and  sorrows,  and  painted  the 
rainbow  of  promise  in  many  a  glistening  tear,  while  it  appealed  with 
agonizing  earnestness  to  those  who  would  not  know  the  day  of  their 
merciful  visitation.  It  flawed  down  in  streams  of  bloody  sweat, 
and  wrung  from  the  sinless  Son  of  Man,  the  most  piercing  cry  of 
distress  ever  heard  on  earth  or  in  hell.  ./ 

Thus  seen,  and  thus  only,  could  Jesus  say — "  He  that  hath  seen 
"  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Impassiveness  and  insensibility  are  not 
attributes  of  divine  rest.  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,"  is  the  Ian 
guage  of  deepest  feeling.  No  honest  man  asks  the  heart  of  another 
whom'  he  has  not  first  loved.  God  seeks  our  love ;  but  he  first  lov- 
ed us.  To  man  the  language  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is, — I  love  you 
and  desire  your  return  to  me.  You  have  suspected  me,  and  turned 
away  from  me,  but  I  love  you  still  and  am  I'eady  to  receive  you 
again.  I  hate  and  loathe  your  sinfulness.  It  fills  my  soul  with 
grief  and  sorrow.  It  deprives  me  of  your  love,  and  separates  you 
from  me.  Why  will  you  die  ?  Return  unto  me,  and  1  will  receive 
you. 

Also,  our  Father,  the  ever  blessed  God,  in  this,  as  in  all  things 
else,  is  one  with  Jesus.  This  desire  of  holy  love  is  the  central 
ti'uth  of  all  divine  revelations  made  to  mankind  the  all-pervadiug 
power  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  If  we  walk  in  this  light, 
as  he  is  in  it,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  It  is  the 
light  of  life  ;  the  radiant  glory  of  the  living  God.  It  reveals  riches 
of  grace  in  the  forgiveness  of  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin.  Like 
the  rain  upon  the  parched  ground,  it  comes  upon  the  soul  and  con- 
verts the  stony  heart  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  adorned  with  many 
a  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  and  yielding  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  and  holiness.  Where  all  was  previously  dark,  dreary 
and  dismal,  it  paints  images  of  heavenly  beauty  in  colors  of  faith, 
love,  and  holy  obedience  on  which  even  the  eye  of  the  holy  One  can 
look  with  complacency  and  joy.    In  this  light,  the  sinful  heart,  until 
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now  the  willing  receptacle  of  all  hateful  and  unclean  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  sees  them  in  their  true  character,  and  enters  into 
exterminating  conflict  with  them  all.  It  shines  upon  the  dead, 
and  they  live  ;  upon  the  living,  and  they  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory.    And  "  He  rests  in  his  love." 

Tn  one  word,  the  terms  of  salvation  are,  "  Look  and  be  saved," 
saved  from  sin  in  eveiy  form  and  aspect  of  it.  The  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  image  of  God,  shining  into  the  heart,  is  its  salvation.  Nothing, 
nothing  in  God,  nothing  in  man,  nothing  in  ti'uth  and  I'ighteousness, 
nothing  in  heaven,  nothing  on  earth,  nothing  in  hell,  can  deprive  the 
believer's  heart  of  its  bliss,  into  which  the  love  of  God,  like  a  stream 
of  living  blood,  flows  as  he  fixes  his  gaze  on  Jesus,  the  crucified 
Redeemer. 

But  what  provision,  it  may  be  asked,  is  here  made  for  the 
santification  of  the  believer  ?  May  he  not  now  think  lightly  of  sin  ? 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Sin  is  distrust  of  God,  disbelief  of  his  love, 
the  rejection  of  his  righteousness  ;  and  the  objection  supposes  that 
the  fullest  and  brightest  revelation  of  God's  righteousness  and  love, 
when  seen  and  believed,  may  lead  the  believer  to  make  light  of 
ingi'atitude,  unbelief  and  disobedience  !  The  death  of  Jesus  speaks 
of  love,  free,  suff'ering,  forgiving  love  ;  but  it  speaks  of  more  than 
love.  It  discloses  with  terrible  vehemence  the  burden  of  our  sin  on 
the  loving  heart  of  God ;  "  that  we  may  know  him  and  the  power  of 
"  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  suflTerings,  being  made 
"  conformable  to  his  death."  If  it  fail  to  win  back  the  alienated 
heart  to  God  and  holiness,  the  sinner  is  lost,  and  in  danger  of 
"  eternal  sin." 

The  question  now  recui's,  has  all  been  done  that  may  be  done 
to  make  Christ  known  to  the  people  of  India  ?  What  hinders  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  ?  May  not  the  answer  to  this  question  be, 
we  have  not  famished  evidence  of  its  truth?  Salvation,  holiness  to 
the  Lord,  consecration  to  Christ,  walking  in  the  light,  overcoming 
the  world,  these  would  be  testimony  worth  more  than  cart  loads  of 
books  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  until  the  churches  fur- 
nish it,  all  schemes  for  the  advanceinent  of  Missions  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  like  water  poured  upon  the 
flinty  rock.  Why  not  furnish  the  evidence  required  ?  Are  we  less 
able  to  be  holy,  than  the  blind  man  was  to  look  up  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  We  believe  in  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ; 
why  not  also  for  power  to  do  all  that  he  commands  us  to  do  ? 
Is  he  less  able  or  less  willing  to  put  forth  his  power  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  ?  When  we  all  know  Christ  better,  and  can  trust 
bun  fully,  wo  shall  hear  less  of  the  failure  of  Missions. 
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Art,  VII.— BENGALI  CHRISTIANS. 


Bv  Rev.  hxh  Behaki  Dav,  Chinsorah,  Calcutta. 


IN  tlie  last  number  of  this  Revieiv  tliere  appeared  iiii  article  with 
the  lieading  "  Native  Christians  in  Bengal,"  written  by 
"  One  of  Themselves."  As  that  article  gives  a  totally  eironeous 
view  of  the  state  of  native  Christian  society  in  Bengal,  and  as  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  unfavorable 
to  Bengali  Christians  in  general,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  Bengali 
Christian  and  as  a  Bengali  Christian  ministei',  to  examine  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  vindicate  my  brethren. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  Bengali  Christian,  of  all  persons  in 
the  world,  should  have  voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself  the  un- 
grateful task  of  traducing  the  character  of  his  own  brethren,  es- 
pecially as  the  office  of  such  a  self-constituted  censor  is  universally 
denounced  in  the  well-known  proverb,  "  lb  is  an  ill  bird  that  fouls 
"  its  own  nest."  I  can  well  understand  that  a  Christian  man,  bent 
upon  improving  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  might  think 
it  his  duty  to  expose  some  of  the  defects  of  that  community  ;  but 
then,  in  such  a  case,  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  try  and  wash  his 
dirty  linen  at  home  and  not  parade  it  before  the  public  ;  but  if  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  public  exposure,  he  would  not  only 
go  through  the  ungracious  task  with  a  spirit  filled  with  sorrow,  but, 
conscious  of  the  uprightness  of  his  motives,  would  regard  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  appear  in  x>ropria  persona  without  fear.  But  the  writer 
before  us — and  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  as  to  who  he  is — makes 
statements  damaging  to  the  character  of  his  brethren  without  the 
slightest  sadness  of  spirit,  and  has  not  the  courage  to  put  his  name 
down  to  the  bill  of  indictment  which  he  prefers  against  them.  Had 
he  put  his  signature,  we  should  have  known  who  he  was,  what  posi- 
tion he  held  in  native  Christian  society,  and  what  opportunities  he 
had  of  examining  those  matters  on  which  he  pronounces  opinions  so 
confidently.  But  he  conceals  himself  uuder  the  mask  of  anonymity, 
and,  as  a  Bengali  proverb  has  it,  throws  stones  in  the  dark,  himself 
being  invisible.    But  leaving  the  man,  let  me  attend  to  the  matter. 

I  think  it,  however,  necessary,  before  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion, to  state,  though  in  doing  so  I  may  be  speaking  "  like  a  fool" 
after  the  manner  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  I  was,  after  sincere  con- 
viction, admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  by  the  holy  rite  of 
baptism  nearly  a  third  part  of  a  century  ago  ;  that  I  have  been  all 
along  associated  with  those  Bengali  Christians  whom  the  writer  of 
)  the  article  referred  to  calls  "educated  and  high-caste  converts;" 
that  1  have  been  connected  with  a  Mission  which,  in  Bengal  at  least. 
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if  not  in  all  India,  has  the  largest  number  of  English -speaking  con- 
verts ;  that  for  a  great  many  years  I  had  the  superintendence,  under 
Drs.  Duff  and  Mackay,  of  the  converts  living  on  the  Mission  pre- 
mises ;  that  I  was  for  seven  years  the  elected  minister  of  a  native 
Christian  congregation  consisting  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of 
educated  converts;  and  that  though  at  present  I  am  not  connected 
with  any  mission,  I  associate  with  Bengali  Christians  of  all  ranks 
and  of  all  denominations.  I  thus  "  speak  foolishly"  to  show  that, 
as  my  experience  of  educated  converts  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  j^ears,  I  must  know  something  about  them,  and 
have  therefore  some  right  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
broached  in  the  article  under  review. 

The  writer  begins  his  article  with  the  statement  that,  owing  to 
two  difierent  methods  to  which  missionaries  have  recourse  in  propa- 
gating Christianity  in  this  country,  namely,  preaching  in  the  vernac- 
ular and  Christian  education  imparted  in  schools  and  colleges, 
there  have  arisen  in  Bengal  "  tivo  distinct  classes  of  native 
"  Christians."  The  italic.-^  are  not  mine  ;  they  are  the  writer's^ ;  and 
by  italicizing  those  words  the  writer  means  to  say,  I  suppose,  that 
ot"  all  countries  in  the  world,  Bengal  only  labors  \mder  the  infelicity 
of  possessing  "  two  distinct  classes"  of  Christians,  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated.  But  are  not  these  two  distinct  classes  to  be  found 
in  every  Christian  country  in  the  world, — in  England,  in  Scotland, 
in  Germany,  in  the  United  States  of  America  ?  The  mass  of  the 
Christians  of  every  Christian  country  are  uneducated,  though  they 
may  be  able  to  read  and  write  their  mother  tougue  ;  while  the 
number  of  those  who  have  received  a  trul}'^  liberal  education  is  small. 
Does  the  writer  mean  that  the  two  classes  of  Christians,  of  Avhom  he 
speaks,  are  in  Bengal  "  distinct"  in  a  iieculiar  sense  ?  Again,  the 
writer  speaks  of  "  high-caste  converts'^  and  "  low-caste  converts." 
Does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  distinctions  of  caste  are  observed  by 
Bengali  Christians,  and  that  Brahman  converts  do  not  associate 
with  Sudi'a  converts  ?  Do  the  two  classes  of  converts  not  meet  in 
the  same  places  of  worship  on  Sundays  ?  Do  they  not  sit  at  the  same 
table,  or  kneel  at  the  same  altar,  when  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ?  If  no  .such  distinctions  exist,  in  what  sense,  then,  are  the 
two  classes  "distinct  ?"  The  writer  explains  himself  thus  : — 

"Thcfeeliugs  existing  bofcwecu  these  two  classes  are  so  uu pleasant,  and 
antagonistic  to  the  Gospel  spirit  that  no  benefit,  temporal  or  spiritual,  has  as 
yet  been  conferred  ou  the  one  by  the  other.  The  educated  look  upon  the 
uneducated  with  disrespect  and  indifference.  Many  of  the  English-speaking 
people  seem  to  consider  it  as  beneath  their  dignity  to  speak  to  those  that  do 
not  understand  English.  Some  of  the  high  caste  converts  treat  the  low-caste 
ones  in  so  disgraceful  a  manner  that  the  glorious  doctrine  of  brotherhood  is 

1  The  italics  complained  of  merely  serve  to  indicate  the  first  divisiou  of 
the  subject,  corres)ionding  thus  to  similar  italicized  words  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  fnllowino:  jiavagrnphs.  Mr.  Day  labors  under  misapprehension  in 
assigniug  to  them  the  significance  he  does.— A'rf.  /.  E.  B 
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entirely  overlooked.  Persons  rocoguizod  and  treated  as  friends  iu  private  arc 
not  so  regarded  in  public  by  some  Christians,  for  fear  of  being  regai'dod  as 
associates  of  low-caste  converts  or  illiterate  Cliristians-  To  justify  their  con- 
duct, they  point  out  the  immoral  character  of  some  of  the  low-caste  converts, 
when,  at  tho  same  time,  they  treat  the  low  morals  of  those  of  their  own  class 
with  Christ-like  charity." 

The  above  picture  is  so  unfaithful,  so  untrue,  so  wholly  imagi- 
nary, that  but  for  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  article — "  By  One  of 
"  Themselves" — I  should  never  have  thought  that  it  had  been  drawn 
by  a  Bengali  Christian.  It  might  have  been  drawn  by  the  man  in 
the  moon,  only  the  man  in  the  moon  would  not  have  been  censorious. 
It  is  not  a  correct  representation  of  Bengali  Christians  ;  it  is  a  miser- 
able caricature  of  them.  During  the  last  thirty-two  years  I  have 
associated  with  Bengali  Christians  of  all  ranks  and  denominations, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  in  elegant 
edifices  as  well  as  in  lowly  cottages,  and  I  declare  as  the  result  of 
my  experience,  which  is  as  varied  and  extensive  as  that  of  any 
Bengali  Christian  living, — I  "  speak  foolishly"  after  the  Pauline 
manner — I  say,  I  declare  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  above  representations.  There  may 
possibly  be  an  individual  here  and  an  individual  there  who  may  be 
liable  to  the  charges  brought  forward  by  the  writer,  though  I  myself 
do  not  know  of  any  such  case — and  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  at  least  nineteen-tweutieths  of  the  educated  converts, — but 
taking  those  converts  as  a  class,  the  charges  are  ludicrously  false. 
Scores  of  European  missionaries  have,  at  different  times,  told  me 
that,  whatever  faults  Bengali  Christians  may  have,  they  have  one 
redeeming  virtue,  and  that  is,  that  they  show  great  love  to  one 
another,  and  that,  though  belonging  to  different  denominations  as 
Christians,  they  repudiate  all  distinctions  and  freely  mix  with  one 
another  as  brethren  in  Christ.  And  any  one  who  has  mixed  with 
Bengali  Christians  must  admit  that  this  impression  of  the  mission- 
aries is  quite  correct.  Instead,  however,  of  making  general  state- 
ments, 1  will  mention  some  facts  which  prove,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  there  is  perfect  good  feeling  and  cordiality  between 
the  Bengali  Christians  who  know  English  and  those  who  do  not. 

The  anonymous  writer  under  review  says  that  "  no  benefit,  teni- 
"  poral  or  spiritual,  has  been  as  yet  conferred  by  the  educated 
"  Christians  on  the  uneducated."  Did  the  writer  never  hear  of  the 
"  Native  Christian  Temporal  Aid  Society,"  got  up  pui'posely  by  a 
few  Bengali  Christians,  under  the  leadership  of  an  educated  convert 
of  the  Free  Church  Mission,  with  a  view  to  render  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  their  uneducated  and  indigent  brethren  of  all  denomina- 
tions ?  Did  not  that  Society  pursue  its  beneficent  course  for  years, — 
giving  little  monthly  pensions  to  poor  Bengali  Christians  who,  on 
account  of  old  age  or  bodily  defect,  were  incapable  of  work  ; 
relieving  those  that  were  in  debt;  providing  orphans  and  widows 
with  winter  clothes ;  and  endeavoring,  as  its  limited  income  allowed, 
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to  give  pecuniary  help  to  those  who  were  in  want  ?  And  was  not 
the  Society  abolished  only  because  it  was  no  longer  needed, — the 
different  churches  and  missions  taking  charge  of  their  own  poor  ? 
Again,  has  the  writer  never  heai-d  of  the  existence  of  the  "  Relief 
"  Fund,"  established  under  the  auspices  of  another  energetic  and 
influential  Free  Church  convert,  which  is  at  present  carrying  on 
its  mission  of  mercy,  and  affording  substantial  help  to  Christians, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  in  seasons  of  distress  ? 

As  regards  the  conferring  of  "spiritual  benefit"  by  the  educat- 
ed on  the  uneducated  Bengali  Christians,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
writer  to  tell  me  who  the  pastors  of  the  different  Bengali  churches 
are.  The  Rev.  P.  M.  Rudra  of  Trinity  Church  in  Amherst  Street, 
in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  the  Rev. 
B.  C.  Chakrauarti  of  the  native  Church  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  in  Baitakhana ;  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Maitra 
of  the  Free  Church,  Cornwallis  Square ;  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Ghose  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Bhowauipore — have  not  all  these 
pastors  been  drawn  from  the  class  of  educated  converts  ?  Besides 
ministerings  in  holy  things  on  Sundays,  do  they  not,  with  the  help 
of  other  converts  of  the  educated  class,  get  up  weekly  prayer- 
meetings,  evangelistic  services,  revival  meetings,  and  the  like  ?  And 
is  it  not  a  simple  fact  that  if  there  is  any  spirituality  among  Bengali 
Christians  in  Calcutta,  it  is  to  be  traced  under  God  to  the  prayers 
and  labors  of  the  European  missionaries  and  the  educated  converts  ? 

That  there  are  "  unpleasant  and  antagonistic"  feelings  between 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated  Bengali  Christians,  that  there  is 
no  social  intercourse  between  them,  that  the  educated  treat  the 
uneducated  Avith  disrespect  and  contempt — all  this  is  a  figment  of 
the  writer's  own  imagination.  The  following  facts  show  that  there 
is  not  only  no  antagonism  between  the  two  classes,  but  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling  and  cordiality  between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  intermarriages  take  place  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  classes.  I  can  mention  the  names  of 
scores  of  educated  converts  who  have  married  the  daughters  of  men 
who  do  not  know  English.  Is  this  a  proof  of  the  contempt  of  the 
educated  for  the  uneducated  Bengali  Christians  ?  Does  this  fact 
show  that  there  is  no  social  intercourse  between  the  two  classes  ? 

In  the  second  place,  at  periodical  social  meetings,  the  two  classes 
come  together.  In  connection  with  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Bhowanipore  there  have  been  held  for  some  time  past  not  exactly 
tea-meetings — for  tea  was  not  drunk  there — but  social  re-unions, 
at  which  both  educated  and  uneducated  Bengali  Christians,  and 
sometimes  European  missionaries,  sat  side  by  side,  chatted  familiar- 
ly with  one  another,  and  ate  sweet-meats  together.  About  forty 
or  fifty  people  usually  attend  these  re-unionsj  and  the  uneducated 
class  constitute  about  half  the  number. 

In  the  third  place,  there  were  held  some  time  ago,  both  ia 
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Bhowanipore  and  iti  the  south  of  Calcutta,  great  annual  social 
gatherings,  which  were  called  Love-feasts,  somewhat  like  the  agapai 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  At  these  joyful  meetings,  which  were 
attended  by  between  400  and  500  Bengali  Christians  of  all  denom- 
inations,— Churchmen,  Kirk-men,  Free  Kirk-men,  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists,  Methodists, — not  only  were  prayers  offered,  hymns 
sung  and  addresses  delivered,  but  cart  loads  of  sweetmeats  were 
consumed,  hillocks  of  rice  were  demolished,  shoals  of  fish  were  eaten, 
•  and  tanks  of  curds — an  invariable  accompaniment  of  an  orthodox 
Bengali  dinner — were  drunk  up.  And  of  these  400  or  500  Bengali 
Christians,  I  should  say  more  than  half  belonged  to  the  uneducated 
class.  Does  this  fact  show  that  the  educated  convert  despises  the 
uneducated  ? 

In  the  fourth  place,  at  marriage  festivities,  both  educated  and 
uneducated  Bengali  Christians  mix  promiscuously  and  enjoy  them- 
selves.   Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  witnessing  one 
of  these  celebrations  at  Mahanad,  the  rural  mission  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  missionary  of  that  station,  the  Rev.  Jagadiswar 
Bhattacharjya.    There  must  have  been  present  at  least  one  hundred 
Bengali  Christians  of  various  denominations,  both  educated  and 
uneducated  ;  and  there  were  European  Free  Kirk  missionaries  too. 
As  I  had  lately  read  the  article  under  animadversion — indeed,  I  had 
in  my  hands  at  Mahanad  my  copy  of  the  Indian  Evangelical 
Review — I  could  not  help  noticing  the  complete  refutation  which 
the  gay  and  lively  scene  then  being  enacted  before  me  gave  to 
its  statements.    I  there  found  educated  and  uneducated  Bengali 
Christians, — and  the  uneducated  were  about  half  the  number — 
amusing  themselves  without  let  or  hindrance,  cracking  jokes  with 
one  another,  sitting  at  the  same  table  and  discussing  sundry  sorts 
of  Bengali  delicacies,  eating  the  marriage  cake,  and  uncorking 
bottles  of  lemonade.    I  Avas  sorry  T  did  not  stay  out  the  whole  time, 
as  I  had  to  come  away  shortly  after  the  marriage  knot  had  been 
tied  and  pronounced  indissoluble  by  the  officiating  clergyman ;  for 
if  I  had  stayed  I  should  have  witnessed  a  yet  livelier  scene.  I 
should  have  seen  at  night  the  whole  one  hundred  Christians, — men, 
women,  and  children,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  huge  carpet  spread 
on  the  grass,  with  a  parti-colored  canopy  overhead,  from  which 
were  "  pendent  many  a  row  of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets," 
which  were  fed  not,  indeed,  with  either  "  naphtha  or  asphaltus," 
-  but  with  gross  cocoanut-oil  or  still  grosser  castor-oil,  but  which 
nevertheless  "  3delded  light  as  from  a  sky."    I  should  have  seen 
these  one  hundred  Bengali  Christians,  educated  and  uneducated, 
sitting  together  promiscuously,  and  eating  rice,  and  dal,  and  fish, 
and  fowl-curry,  and  curds,  and  sweet-meats,  amid  merry  jests  and 
peals  of  ringing  laughter.    And  lastly,  I  should  have  seen  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bhattachai-jya,  like  Abraham  and  Sarah,  with  their  intelligent 
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sons,  standing  with  dishes  in  their  hands,  distributing  the  eatables, 
and  pressing  their  guests,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  to 
eat  to  their  hearts'  content.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  writer 
of  the  article  under  review  was  ]:)resent  at  the  scene  or  not,  for  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  his  personal  identity  ;  but  if  he  were,  he 
must  have  returned  home  after  having  witnessed  an  ocular 
refutation  of  his  statements  in  the  Revietu. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  custom  with  all  Bengali  Christians, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  to  ask  to  dinner  any  person  who 
may  be  coming  into  the  house  at  the  time.  In  this  way  educated 
Bengali  Christians  often  have  at  their  table  not  only  uneducated 
men,  but  men  in  the  humblest  stations  in  life.  A  case  of  this  sort 
happened  some  time  ago  at  this  very  town — I  mean  Chinsurah.  A 
Bengali  Christian  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Calcutta,  who  was  not  only  uneducated,  but  who 
earned  his  livelihood  by  pursuing  the  humble  calling  of  a  coolie  at 
a  railway  station,  happened  to  come  to  Chinsurah  on  business,  and 
fell  in  the  way  of  my  friend  Babu  Kedar  Nath  De,  Head  Master  of 
the  Chinsurah  Free  Church  Institution.  As  it  was  dinner  time,  my 
friend,  the  Head  Master,  felt  no  hesitation  in  asking  Kama  Mvite, 
that  is,  Ram  the  coolie,  as  he  is  generally  called,  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  his  company.  Ram,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation 
with  pleasure  ;  and  the  Christian  coolie  accordingly  sat  beside  my 
friend,  his  wife  and  children,  and  did  justice  to  whatever  was  set 
before  him. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  other  facts ;  those  that 
I  have  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  that  educated  Bengali 
Christians  do  not  treat  the  uneducated  with  contempt,  aud  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  great  cordiality  between  the  two  classes. 

But  the  anonymous  writer  advances  other  charges  against 
educated  Bengali  Christians.    "  Among  the  educated  and  high- 
"  caste  converts,"  says  lie,  "  the  desire  for  superiority  and  reputa- 
"  tion  has,  we  fear,  become  too  powerful," — I  suppose  he  means  to 
say  very  powerful.    Now,  what  on  earth  am  I  to  make  of  thi 
charge  ?    He  does  not  support  the  charge  by  any  proof  Suppos 
I  were  to  say — "  that  is  not  true" — what  has  the  writer  to  say  to 
it  ?    It  is  childish  to  make  bold  statements  unsupported  by  any 
facts.    But  "  desire  for  superiority"  in  what  ?    "  Desire  for  reputa- 
"  tion"  in  what  ?    When  the  writer  explains  what  he  means,  an 
attempts  to  substantiate  his  statements  by  proofs,  it  will  be  tim 
enough  to  attend  to  them.    Meanwhile  one  cannot  help  su.spectin 
that  the  writer  is  sonie  disappointed  person  who  tried  his  best  t 
get  "  superiority   and  reputation" — whatever   those  things  nia 
mean — and  having  failed  in  his  object,  now  turns  round  and  re- 
proaches those  brethren  who,  without  seeking  it,  have  obtained 
some  '*  reputation" — not  unlike  the  paddy-bird  in  the  Hitopadefia, 
who,  being  unable  on  account  of  old  age  and  debility  to  catch  fish 
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any  longer,  proclaims  to  the  finny  inmates  of  all  tlic  tanks  and 
pools  in  the  neighborhood  that  he  has  turned  "religious,"  and  will 
no  longer  swallow  fish.  Desire  for  superiority  or  reputation  is  an 
affection  of  the  mind,  of  the  character  of  which  no  one  except  God 
and  the  man  himself  can  be  cognizant.  We  can  judge  only  of 
overt  acts,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  law  of  Christian  charity  to 
give  a  favorable  construction,  unless  prevented  by  overpowering 
reasons.  The  anonymous  accuser  of  his  brethren  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour — "  Judge  not  that  ye  be 
"  not  judged.'' 

Of  a  piece  with  the  above  is  the  charge  that  Bengali  Christians 
are  avai'icious.  There  is  of  course  here  as  elsewhere  the  usual  bold- 
ness of  statement,  and  proofs  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence. 
But  the  charge,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  is  to  me  hopelessly  unintelligi- 
ble. He  says, — "  With  the  increase  of  their  families  their  wants 
"  are  also  increased.  This  circumstance  has  forced  many  to  make 
"  vigorous  attempts  for  acquiring  wealth,  but  the  struggle  for  its 
"acquisition  is  gradually  assuming  such  a  feai-ful  aspect  that  it  may 
"  in  time  become  the  best  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Satan  to 
"  destroy  their  spiritual  life.  However,  the  pecuniary  position  of 
"  the  native  Christians  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago." 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  struggle  for  riches  among  Bengali  Christians 
is  so  great  that  they  have  not  become  absolute  beggars  ! 

There  is  next  a  fling  at  our  wealthy  men.  "  The  number  of 
"  wealthy  men/'  says  the  writer,  "  is  indeed  very  small,  and  Avith 
"  rare  exceptions  they  have  as  yet  done  but  little  for  the  good  of 
"the  native  Christian  community  or  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
"  kingdom  in  this  country."  Who  are  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
Bengali  Christian  community  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There  is 
only  one  man  among  us  who  may  be  called  wealthy  through  courte- 
sy, and  that  is  my  friend  Mr.  G.  M.  Tagore,  son  of  the  late  Prasanna 
Kumar  Tagore,  C.  S.  I.  But  he  is  wealthy  in  posse,  not  in  esse ; 
and  in  the  meantime  he  is  eaten  up  with  law-cases.  Jf  he  gets  his 
father's  estate,  he  will  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Calcutta,  and 
will  also,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  make  good  use  of  his  riches. 

Then  folloAvs  a  sneer  at  the  "  Bengal  Christian  Association." 
"  We  have,"  says  he,  "  an  association  called  the  '  Bengal  Christian 
" '  Association,'  but  the  anticipations  indulged  at  its  formation  have 
"  not  as  yet  been  realized."  I  am  only  nominally  connected  with  the 
Bengal  Christian  Association,  having  attended  only  one  of  its  meet- 
ings, and  that  merely  to  deliver  a  lecture.  But  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  is  a  failure.  I  hear  that  it  is  accomplishing  in  a  quiet  way 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  set  up.  The  writer  does  not  tell  us 
what  the  nature  was  of  the  "  anticipations"  in  which  he  indulged. 
Did  he  expect  the  Bengal  Christian  Association  to  set  the  Hoogly  on 
fire  ? 

There  is  only  one  point  more  on  which  I  should  like  to  make  a 
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remark  or  two,  and  that  is  tlie  relation  of  Bengali  ministers  to 
European  missionaries.  The  following  is  the  writer's  deliverance 
on  the  subject : — 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  arc  engaged  on  the  side  of  Christ  in  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal  ai-e  not  all  of  one  mind.  Unfortunately  there  exists,  as  has 
been  said  before,  an  ill-feeling  between  the  native  and  European  missionaries. 
The  difi'erence  of  pay  which  obtains  among  them  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
cause  of  it.  It  would  ccrtainlj'  be  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  home  missionaries 
to  demand  an  equality  of  pay  with  foreign  missionaries,  even  i£  the  former 
were  equal  in  talents  to  the  latter.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  the 
truth  is,  that  those  of  one  party  shun  the  company  of  the  other,  if  they  conve- 
niently can,  and  keep  their  minds  unknown  to  the  other.  As  long  as  things 
remain  in  this  state  the  cause  of  Christ  will  undoubtedly  suffer  in  this  country." 

After  reading  the  above  sentences,  I  asked  myself,  is  it  possible 
this  article  has  been  written  by  a  Bengali  Christian  ?  I  turned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  article,  wiped  my  spectacles  with  my  handkerchief, 
and  rubbed  my  eyes,  thinking  I  might  possibly  have  misread  the 
title  ;  but,  no ;  there  stood  in  legible  small  capitals,  "  By  One  of 
"  Themselves."  "When  I  found  thei-e  was  no  mistake  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  article,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Well,  if  this  is  a  Bengali 
"  Christian  he  knows  no  more  of  Bengali  Christians  than  a 
"  native  of  Timbuctoo."  The  writer  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
a  long  nose  for  every  thing  disagi-eeable  and  nasty.  He  dis- 
covers ill-feeling  between  educated  and  uneducated  Bengali  Chris- 
tians, and  ill-feeling,  too,  between  Bengali  ministers  and  Euro- 
pean missionaries.  In  the  exuberance  of  his  charity,  he  accuses 
his  brethren  of  hankering  after  "  superiority  and  reputation," 
after  filthy  lucre.  He  finds  that  the  wealthy  Bengali  Chi'istians 
are  not  making  a  proper  use  of  their  riches,  and  votes  the 
Bengal  Christian  Association  a  failure.  He  traverses  the  whole 
land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  exclaims — "  All  is  barren."  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  however,  that  something  must  be  the  matter 
with  the  man  himself.  Is  he  under  the  influence  of  the  jaundice  of 
uncharitabJeness  ? 

I  emphatically  deny  that  the  state  of  feeling  between  European 
missionaries  and  Bengali  ministers  is  such  as  is  represented  in  the 
above  extract.  It  is  a  pure  fabrication  of  the  writer.  It  must  be  a 
di'eadful  thing,  indeed,  if  European  missionaries  shun  the  company 
of  Bengali  ministers,  and  Bengali  ministers  shun  the  company  of 
European  missionaries,  and  "  keep  their  minds  unknown  to  each 
"  other."  European  missionaries  and  Bengali  ministers  meeting  one 
another  in  prayer-meetings,  in  social  gatherings,  in  Presbyteries,  and 
yet  the  one  class  cherishing  "  ill-feeling^'  against  the  other — what 
an  awful  state  of  things !  Surely,  both  European  missionaries  and 
Bengali  ministers  must  be  hypocrites,  cheats,  humbugs  !  For  the 
relief  of  the  readers  of  the  Indian  Evangelical  Revieiu  I  may  state 
that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  the  above  representation. 
Tliere  is  as  much  cordiality  between  the  two  classes  of  missionaries 
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as  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  between  men  of  two 
entirely  different  nationalities,  of  different  sociiil  habits,  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  civilization,  of  different  stations  in  society,  of 
different  training  and  education.  I  am  acquainted  witli  nearly 
all  the  Bengali  ministers,  and  with  most  of  the  Eiiro))eiin  mis- 
sionaries, and  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  tlie  ill-feeling 
which  is  said  to  exist  between  the  two  classes.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  brethren  of  the  Bhowanipore  Churcli  did  me  the  honor  to 
ask  me  to  preside  at  their  annual  congreifational  meetiiii;-,  at  which 
one  of  the  speakers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  having  in  the  course  of  his  speech  alhided  to  the  supposed 
ill-feeling  existing  between  European  missionaries  and  Bengali 
Christians — of  which  ill-feeling,  however,  he  for  himself  said  he  was 
not  conscious — I  thought  it  my  duty  to  proclaim  in  the  face  of  the 
assembly,  consisting  of  upwards  of  250  Bengali  Christians,  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  ill-feeling  between  them.  I  also  said  that  I 
looked  upon  the  missionaries  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  older  I  was  growing  the  greater  respect,  ven- 
eration and  affection  I  was  having  for  them.  And  I  further  added 
that  I  was  sure  those  were  precisely  the  sentiments  of  all  well- 
educated  Bengali  Christians. 

Of  this  ill-feeling,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  non-existent, 
the  writer  of  the  article  under  examination  assigns  a  cause.  "  The 
"  difference  of  pay,"  he  says,  "  which  obtains  among  them  is  con- 
"  sidered  by  some  as  the  cause  of  it."  But  the  European  mission- 
aries, so  far  as  I  know,  do  not  fix  the  salaries  of  the  Bengali  minis- 
ters. The  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  committees  or  boards  of  the 
different  societies  at  home — at  least  such  is  the  case  with  those 
missions  with  the  internal  economy  of  which  I  am  best  acquainted. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  Bengali  ministers  should  be 
ill-disposed  towards  men  who  have  done  them  no  harm.  The 
writer  proceeds — "  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
"  home  missionaries  to  demand  an  equality  of  pay  with  foreign 
"  missionaries.''  Sir  Oracle  does  not  condescend  to  reason,  and  has  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  proofs  of  every  sort.  He  deals  only  in 
bold  assertions  unsupported  by  any  arguments.  It  is  well  known 
to  most  educated  Bengali  Christians,  that  I  have  always  contended 
for  placing  well-educated  Bengali  ministers  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
in  every  respect,  with  the  European  missionaries.  People  may 
talk  as  they  please,  but  it  is  a  simple  fact  that,  .unless  native 
ministers  are  well  paid,  all  the  talent  in  the  native  Christian  com- 
munity will  be  diverted  to  other  directions  than  to  the  Church, 
and  the  native  ministry  will  be  a  veritable  cave  of  Adullam  in 
which,  like  David's  congregation,  all  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind 
and  those  that  are  in  debt,  will  seek  refuge.  Some  pious  people,  on 
reading  this  statement,  will  probably  raise  their  hands  in  holy 
horror,  and  exclaim — "  What  carnality  !  what  worldliness  !"  But 
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such  men,  notwitlistanding  their  piety,  are  deplorably  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  aye,  of  regenerated  human  nature  too.  A  well-edu- 
cated and  talented  Bengali  Christian  reasons  thus  : — "  I  see  that  if 
"  I  take  to  the  ministry  I  shall  not  have  enough  upon  which  to 
"  live  decently  ;  I  shall  be  always  filled  with  anxiety  about  ways 
"  and  means,  as  I  [see  a  great  many  of  the  Bengali  ministers  are. 
"  I  shall  in  consequence  behalf-hearted  in  God's  service  ;  the  iron 
"  will  enter  into  my  soul,  and  I  sliall  be  miserable  and  wretched  ; 
"  my  mind  too  will  be  starved  for  want  of  books  and  the  current 
"  literature  of  the  day,  as  I  shall  not  have  means  to  purchase  them. 
"  1  shall  not  have  means  to  give  ray  children  a  liberal  education  ; 
"  after  my  death  my  children  will  probably  become  paupers,  and 
"  my  poor  wife  utterly  destitute.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
"  trusting  in  Providence,  but  to  my  mind  it  does  not  look  like  trusting 
"  bat  tempting  Providence.  I  will  take  to  some  honorable  calling, 
"  — the  Indian  civil  service,  or  the  bar,  or  medicine,  and  then 
"  endeavor  with  help  from  on  high,  to  do  as  much  as  1  can 
"  for  my  God  and  my  Saviour."  It  is  only  the  well-fed,  the  well- 
dressed,  the  well-oiled,  the  well-scented  Christian  that  will  discover 
a  particle  of  carnality  in  the  above  reasoning  of  the  supposed 
talented  Bengali  Christian. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  say  that  all  native 
ministers  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  European 
missionaries.  There  are  native  ministers  and  native  missionaries.  The 
pastors  of  village  churches  need  not  be  men  of  good  education. 
They  need  not  learn  English  at  all.  Living  in  the  villages,  and 
surrounded  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  need  not  get  salaries 
higher  than,  say,  twenty  or  twenty-five  rupees  a  month.  And  most 
pastors  of  ordinary  congregations  in  cities  too  need  not  be  men  of 
superior  education ;  and  their  salaries  need  not  exceed  one  hundred 
rupees  a  month.  But,  surely,  we  require  men  of  a  higher  stamp, 
men  of  liberal  and  high  education,  men  of  talents,  men  of  culture, 
men  who  Avill  be  able  to  cope  with  the  lettered  infidelity  of  their 
edvicated  countrymen,  men  of  equal  education  with  the  European 
missionaries,  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  current  literature 
of  the  day  and  with  modern  speculation,  men  Avho  will  command 
the  respect  of  Hindus  and  Muliammadans  and  exert  a  healthy  and 
holy  influence  on  them.  Such  men,  1  submit,  ought  to  be  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  in  every  respect,  with  the  European  mission- 
aries. The  wants  of  such  men  cannot  possibly  be  less  than  those  of 
European  missionaries.  The  home  committees  and  boards  are,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  carrying  on  a  suicidal  policy  in  withholding 
encouragement  from  such  men,  and  virtually  preventing  them  from 
laboring  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  All  the  talent  is  drafted  away  to 
the  secular  professions,  and  none  will  be  left  to  serve  the  altar 
except  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind, 

But  though  I  hold  the  opinion,  and  always  held  it,  that  highly 
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educated  native  ministers  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  Euro])can  missionaries,  I  do  not  entertain  and 
never  entertained,  any  ill-feeling  against  the  latter.  I  honor  all  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  holy  office,  and  I  respect  and  love  those 
of  them  Avitli  whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted.  I  had,  in  former 
years,  many  a  tough  argument  with  the  liov.  ])r.  Duff  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  1  can  sincerely  and  honestly  say  that  difference  of  opinion 
never  le.ssened  my  admii'ation,  revei'ence  and  affection  for  him.  I 
liave  always  admired  him — and  do  admire  him  now  more  than  any 
living  man — for  his  boundless  energy  in  the  service  of  his  Master, 
for  his  noble  disinterestedness,  for  his  entire  and  absolute  self-con- 
secration to  the  Lord's  work,  and  for  his  sublime  enthusiasm  in  tha 
cause  of  missions — qualities  for  which  I  have  always  regarded  him 
as  the  Prince  of  Indian  missionaries. 


OME  firteen  or  twenty  year.q  ago,  there  was  in  the  missionnry  periodt- 


jO  C''>ls  of  Calcutta  and  the  Norhh-We.st  a  protracted  nnd  spirited  con- 
troversy coTicerniiig  the  form  wliich  the  name  and  title  of  onv  Lord  Jesug 
Christ  shoiihl  assume  in  the  langnnges  of  North  India.  This  controversy 
it  is  not  our  pnrposo  to  renew  in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Evangelical 
Revieif.  Probably  to  our  readers,  except  in  North  India,  tlie  subject  will 
be  of  little  interest.  But  in  reply  to  a  circular  issued  a  few  mouths  ago 
by  the  North  India  Ti'ficfc  Society,  a  number  of  letters  were  recfnved  whicli 
seem  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation.  Some  of  these  we  sliall  lay  before 
our  readei's,  as  not  unworthy  a  place  in  this  Revieti;  and  as  the  best  means 
of  presenting  tlie  general  subject  more  fully  to  missionaries  and  others 
who  are  usiug  the  Urdu  find  Hindi  languages. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  the  matter  wns  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  India  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  at  their  request 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  was  requested  to  prepare  a  letter  upon  it,  which  should 
be  circulated  among  missionaries  and  others  with  a  request  that  they  would 
favor  the  Committee  with  their  own  views  and  the  reasons  for  these. 
Together  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Davis,  there  was  also  circulated  a  mono- 
graph by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Lowenthal  of  Peshawar,  presenting  in  an  able 
and  scholarly  wny  the  old  arguments  for  the  form  Tsa  MasiJi,  but  too  long 
for  insertion  here. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  North 
India  Tract  Society,  are  as  follows  :  — 

*'  Dear  Mn.  Wtnkoop, 

"  During  the  nine  years  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  taking,  I  trust,  a  part  in  thc 
LorcVs  work  as  Secretary  of  the  North  India  Tract  Society^  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
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spoiling  of  our  blessed  Lord's  beloved  name  in  the  Urtlu  publications  that  were  brought 
out  under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  Society,  and  am  not  aware  that  the  unifoi-mity  was  broken 
in  any  of  those  works  which  we  om-.-^elYCS  printed  during  that  period.  But  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  some  cjuarters  now  to  \Yrite  that  name  Isa  instead  of  the 
approved  Yamc  or  Yisu,  1  am  thankful  tliat  tlie  Committee  desires  to  take  steps  towards 
ascertaining  the  general  sense  of  all,  at  least  of  our  most  experienced  brethren,  and  to 
print  accordingly,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  contributing  what  I  can  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  important  question. 

"  It  sin-oly  must  give  a  great  handle  to  those  who  seek  occasion  of  objecting  against  us 
to  put  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  we  have  never  been  able  yet  to  decide  what  is  tho 
true  method  of  spelling  our  blessed  Lord's  name  in  Urtlu.    They  find  at  the  head  of  our 

Urdu  Arabic  Testament  ^  ^amJ  wVj^lOv^  Jj^|       ^j^^^  ^  at  that  of  the  Roman  Urdu, 

YisuMasih  I'a  naya  Aid  nam  a ;  but  on  opening  several  of  our  other  piiblications,  fail  to 
ijneet  with  that  name,  but  in  its  place  find  ha.  Mnsih  continually  spoken  of.  This  state 
of  things  miifit  siirely  be  deplored  Viy  all  of  us,  and  the  <piestion  arises,  vi'hat  means  have 
we  foi-  deciding  which  we  ought  to  prefer.  Authority  seems  to  be  somewhat  divided  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  o\n-  translators,  some  of  the  most  competent  men  for  leading  our  opinions 
in  the  matter,  after  carefvd  consideration  of  the  subject,  have  all  decided  that  Fisu  was 
the  right  method,  while  our  venerable  and  learned  brotlier  Smith  of  Rauaras,  on  superin- 
tending the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  the  English  prayer  book,  was  led  to  adopt 
the  slight  variation  Ynfti,  which,  though  appearing  in  a  Roman  Urdu  book,  would  of 
course  not  be  distinguishable  in  Urdu  Arabic  from  Yisv,  where,  as  usual,  the  vowels  are 
only  printed  on  a  very  few  doubtful  words.  Of  late,  I  have  been  sorry  to  observe  in  the 
books  proceeding  from  one  particular  press,  a  fourth  form  Ycsu  has  been  introduced.  So 
that  if  we  include  the  Baptist  Hindu  Testament,  we  have  now  no  less  than  five  different 
ways  of  representing  that  honored  and  beloved  name,  yiz.,  Yisu.,  Yesn,  Yasu,  Yisu,  and 
Jsa.  The  only  approach  to  authority  on  the  side  of  the  last  is  that  of  a  paper  by  the 
late  Mr.  Lowenthal,  but  though  some  hav€  thought  his  reasons  convincing,  I  think  we 
should  remember  thn  t,  though  we  have  not  the  reasons  (jf  our  translators  on  paper,  exam- 
ple is  belter  than  precept,  and  that  liad  they  thought  it  r^eeessary  to  confirm  their  usaga 
by  argument,  we  shoidd  have  found  that  argument  still  more  convincing  on  the  othet 
Bide  and  should  not  therefore  lightly  set  aside  the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived^ 
though  unsupported  by  an  overt  statement.  But  in  order  ourselves  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
Bion  on  the  subject,  what  guides  have  we  for  deciding  \vhich  is  the  right  method  ?  In 
answer  to  this  1  would  first  observe  that  it  appcai-s  to  me  that  the  Arabic  to  which  some 
might  be  induced  to  look  for  help,  ought  cntiiely  to  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  in 
the  Coran  and  other  Arabic  writers  we  find  names  murdered  in  a  manner  only  perhaps 
second  to  that  in  which  the  natives  of  this  country  nmrder  ours,  or  we  the  names  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  India. 

"  For  instance,  if  we  wished  to  learn  from  the  A  rabic  the  way  to  spell  Judea,  we  should 

be  left  in  doubt  between  two  ways — j  .,j  and  JJj^  ;    io?-d/i,  is  turned  into  tewef,  while 

j^"  J'" 

Korah  is  changed  to  Kilrun,  Goliath  into  Jalut,  Enoch  is  corrupted  into  Edris.  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  becomes  Azer,  Ezra  is  altered  into  Ozair,  Yidianna  becomes 
Yahiya.  Should  we  spell  Potiphar,  Kitfir,  because  they  do  !  or  Saul,  Tahit  !  !  Should 
■we  change  Ileubeu  into  Kubil,  because  it  is  spelt  so  in  Arabic  ?  thereby  actually  losing 
the  meaning  of  half  the  word  ? 

"  Many  more  Ai-abic  pronunciations  of  names  might  be  produced,  but  I  think  the.se 
are  quite  enough  to  show  that  Arabic  is  a  broken  reed  on  which  to  lean  for  deciding  any 
thing  as  to  the  proper  render'ing  of  a  name  that  was  not  originally  one  of  that  language  ; 
and  that  we  must  try  for  other  help  if  we  desire  to  come  to  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
conclusion.  In  short,  we  are  dri\  en  back  to  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  the 
help  of  the  usage  of  Western  languages  as  Eastern  help  fails  us. 

"  '  Si  forta  necesse  est 

Indiciis  monstrare  novis  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctvitis  non  exaudita  Cethegis, 
Continget.  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  piidentei' 
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Et'iiDva'fictaqiio  iiupcr  habcbuut  verba  fidem,  ai 

Oiwco  Jo)itc  cadant  parce  detorla.' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Jesus  in  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  for  the  JTebrow  Joshna 
throughout  the  Soptuagiut,  ami  in  the  only  two  places  where  that  name  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  W'honce  we  see  tliat  our  Lord'.s  name  and  that  of  Josluiaarc  in  Hebrew 
identical,  and  if  any  dillcience  is  admitted  in  rendering  tlie  names  in  another  language,  it 
would  only  be  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  not  from  the  etymology  of  the  words. 

ThoHebrewspollingof  Joshna,  viz.,  ^-It^in^  (Salvation  from  God)  is  contract- 
ed in  Neh.  viii.  17  to  ^-^tJ/^    Yeshua,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Greek  name 'Iijtrouf 

used  by  the  translators  of  the  Scptuagint,  a  good  while  after  Nehemiah's  time,  was  taken 
not  from  the  iirst  but  the  second  of  those  foi-ms  of  the  name.  While,  therefore,  we  may 
well  feel  shy  of  the  usual  Arabic  inisrep'resentation  of  names,  we  have  here  a  great  help 
to  put  into  correct  Arabic,  and  therefore  Hindustani,  the  name  we  love.    Indeed,  it  is 

just  ^yjj,}^  neither  more  nor  less,  except  the  variation  of  sh  to  s,  in  which,  I  think,  we 

may  fairly  follow  the  '^Greek  and  Western  Christianity.    Further,  that  the  first  syllable 

should  begin  with  j  not        seems  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the 

Greek.  Arabic. 
l(po(To\vjj.u  Yaru.shalem 
Iwawjs  Yuhanna 

and  even  the  corrupted 
Yaheiya 

Joppa  Yaffa 

Juda  Yahuda 

Jasper  Yasham 
and  should  surely  be  preferred  on  a  higher  ground,  viz.,  that  Ya,  the  name  Jehovah,  is 
preserved,  while  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  corrupted  Ee3  or  Is,  and  how  any  one  with  any 

knowledge  of  Hebrew  could  prefer  the  unmeaning  |  _  to  the  original  ^  —  ^  seems  to 
me  astonishing.  As  to  the  Roman  form  Yesu,  I  would  only  observe  that  tliis  would  require 
an  inadmissible  and  unmeaning  reduplication  of  the  j^j  in  Arabic,  for  which  I  can  see  no 
reason,  so  that  unless  we  see  it  proved  that  the  Arabic  form  should  be  ^^.^^jj  ^  the 
Roman  Yesu  would  be  only  an  incorrect  rendering  of  ^j^.    It  may  be  added  that 

the  Hebrew  ^  being  a  consonantal  form  would  be  correctly  rendered  in  Urdu  by  j  while 

Tzere  being  a  simple  vowel  would  become  Zer  or  Zabar. 

"  Once  more  the  form  Isd  Masih  having  been  for  ages  used  as  a  perverted  term  of 
abuse  in  reference  to  om- blessed  Saviour  by  the  Muhamniadnus,  this,  ceteris  paribus  would 
'have  some  weight  with  me  in  inclining  to  the  other  mode  of  spelling.  It  was  suggested 
at  our  meeting  by  Mr.  D.  Mohun  that  the  Hindu  Isa  is  a  well  known  name  of  Mahadeo, 
and  that  its  use  in  the  Testament  and  Christian  books  would  convey  a  wrong  impression 
to  a  bred  and  born  Hindu.  I  think  this  is  a  consideration  which  would  naturally  lead 
US  to  adopt  a  different  form,  if  on  other  grounds  at  least  eqiially  admissible.  Finally,  in 
regard  to  the  question,  if  Yasu  is  the  correct  mode  in  Urdu,  what  shoidd  be  the  cor- 
responding Hindi  ?  as  we  have  no  philological  grounds  that  1  am  aware  of  for  deciding 
how  it  ought  be  spelt  in  a  language  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Hebrew,  but  constituting 
a  member  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  ;  were  Hindi  alone  the  subject  under  considera- 
,tion,  I  might  be  inclined  to  ask  why  it  should  not  simply  follow  the  Greek  and  Latin  as 

is  done  in  other  languages  of  the  same  family  and  be  expressed 'sf^^^^j  but 
as  it  stands  locally  in  such  intimate  connection  with  Urdu  akin  to  the  Arabic  and 
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so  to  the  Hebrew,   I  for  one  think  that  the  form  used  in  our  Hindu  Testament 

tJTT   fihould  be  retained  in  all  oui-  publications  as  nearest  to  the  Urdu. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  B.  DAVIS, 

"  Acting  Secretary  of  the 

"  N.  I.  Bible  Society, 

"  Allahabad  " 

"Ai'dust  ilth,  1S7-1." 

"  NORTH  INDIA  TRACT  SOCIETY. 
"  Allahab.\d,  October,  1874. 

Dkar  Sir. 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  our  Society,  attention  was  called  to  the 
considerable  diversity  sit  present  exi.sting  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  printed 
in  different  Urdii  and  Hindi  books  in  North  India.  With  a  view  to  secure  imiformity,  if 
pos.sible,  I  was  directed,  in  connection  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  North  India 
Bible  Society,  to  prepare  a  letter  asking  the  opinion  of  our  Missionary  brethren,  and 
other  promoters  of  Christian  Vernacular  Literature  upon  this  question.  You  will  find 
accompanying  this  the  letter  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  also  a  Monograph  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lowenthal 

"  The  letter  of  Mr.  Davis  .states  fully  the  various  form.?  that  have  been  used  in  Urdu. 
I  may  add  that  in  Hincii 

■f^^T  ^^'^  •••  •••  i*  "sed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bowley, 

and  the   Benares    Prayer  Book, 
Tf^'^  ...  ...  by      the     Rev.    Mr.  UUmann, 

•••  •••  by  French  I 

'^■^  ...  ...  inthe  Sk  BibleofDr.  Yates&Wen- 

ger,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons, 
f%"5  ...  ...  by  Mr.  John  Christian. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Tract  Society  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform 
them  through  me  which  methods  of  spelling  appear  to  you  most  appropriate,  in  the 
Roman-Urdu,  Persian  and  Devanagari  characters 

■  "  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  S.  VVYNKOOP, 

"  Secretary.'' 

In  reply  to  ihis  circular  more  than  twenty  letters  were  receiver!, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  from  missionaries.  And  of  these  four-fiftbs 
would  use,  not  the  form  q  but  the  older  Mnhamtnadan  form  ^  ; 
not  onl}'  in  the  Ui  dii,  but  in  the  Roman.  And  nearly  all  who  prefer  this  form 

would  u,se  its  equivalent  iu  Hindi  as  well,  t;^T  'T^'f.      T  he  i-easona 

which  ;ire  given  are  those  stated  briefly  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Hewlett,  in  the 
t'.vtract  following;  — 
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"  I  have  given  coiisidonible  thought  to  the  (luctttioii  contained  in  your  circular  letter 
of  October  Ist,  regarding  tlie  best  mode  of  j^pelliiig  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Urdu  and 
Hindi  books.  The  furnx  I  am  deeidedly  in  favor  of  our  using  universally  is  'Isd  in 
Roman  Urdu  and  its  equivalent  in  the  IV'rsiau  and  Devauagari  characters  \,mJ^ 

^TfJ     The  name  Christ  I  would  Lave  rendered  ilasili,  with  ita  equivaleut.s  in  tho 

Persian  and  Devanagari.  At  present  I  have  not  time  to  write  niy  reasons  for  my  preference 
in  detiiil.  But  they  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  First,  'lad  Masih  is  the  current  name 
of  our  Lord  intioduced  with  the  Urdu  language  by  tho  Muhammadans.  Secondly,  '/sA  is 
much  more  easily  pronounced  by  both  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  than  any  other  of 
the  forms  of  the  same  word  introduced  by  missionaries.  Masih  also  is  a  good  Urdu  word, 
and  is  more  likely  to  gain  currency  amongst  other  Urdu  vocables  in  Hindi  than  any  form 
of  the  word  Christ  will  be.  Thii'dly,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  of  missionaries  to 
make  YUu,  and  YesU,  and  Yaslia  the  prevalent  spelling  of  the  word,  the  natives,  Christian 
and  heathen,  shew  the  most  decided  tendency  to  continue  pronouncing  the  word  as  though 
it  were  spelt '/m.  Jiasi/t  .seems  also  much  more  pleasing  to  a  native  ear  than  Khrid  or 
Khrist  or  Khn'sht.  As  the  form  and  pronunciation  of  words  are  determined  rather  by  the 
workings  of  natural  laws  than  by  artificial  means,  it  seems  to  me  most  unphilosoi^liifcal  as 
it  will  be  futile  in  us  to  contend  for  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  a  word  other 
than  what  the  people  shew  a  tendency  to  adopt." 

To  the  same  effect  write  the  Kev.  Messrs.  J.  Newton,  Sr.,  Ullmaiir, 
Eeutlier,  Mansell,  Scott,  Dr.  Warren,  Robb,  Wlierry  and  others,  all  of 
whom  would  use  the  form  'Isd  Masih  in  all  writiugn,  both  Urdu  and 
Hindi,  aud  gire  up  the  Liter  form  Yisic. 

lu  favor  of  the  form  'Isd  rather  than  Yisu,  are  also  the  Rev.  Mes.sra, 
Heiuing,  Etheriiigtou  and  Hughes,  and  F.  S.  Growse,  Esq.,  C.  S.  But  as 
they  would  not  use  this  form  exclusively,  it  may  be  best  to  give  their 
letters  at  greater  leugth,  as  follows  : — 

"  Ben.\res,  6</i,  Novemler,  1874. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  question  that  has  been  raised  by  the  Committee  of  the  N.  I.  B.  Society,  as  to 
the  orthography  of  our  Lord's  name  in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  languages  is  doubtless 
important,  but  1  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  society  to  do  much  towards 
securing-  uniformity  of  spelling  until  we  ai-e  in  possession  of  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  those  languages  which  all  missionaries  and  their  converts  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive, as  the  English  version  has  been  received  by  English-speaking  nations  Such 
versions  will  regulate  the  nsage  in  general  literature,  not  only  as  regards  the  namo 
of  our  Lord,  but  also  in  reference  to  theological  terms  generally.  TiH  ihe  time  comes 
when  the  Indian  Church  will  be  blessed  with  such  versions,  societies  may  make  sug- 
gestions or  pass  resolutions  (as  has  been  again  and  again  done)  with  regard  to  the 
rendering  of  terms  and  the  spelling  of  names,  but  still  individuals  and  other  societies 
will  use  their  liberty  in  adopting  such  fox'ms  as  seem  best  to  them. 

In  all  versions  intended  for  Muhammadan  readers  I  approve  entirely  of  the  form 

'Isd  J^A«jk£,for  I  believe,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  form  of  "tlie 

name,  that  as  it  has  been  used  by  Muhammadan  nations  for  centuries,  and  is  still  used 
by  them,  all  attempts  to  change  it  now  must  be  futile,  and,  even  if  practicable,  are 
undesirable.  I  think  Mr.  Davis  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Muhammadans  use  'Isd  '  as 
'  a  perverted  term  of  abuse.'  Among  tiiemselves,  when  speaking  of  him  as  a  prophet, 
and  with  all  the  respect  they  pay  to  prophets,  they  refer  to  him  as  Hazrat  'Isd.  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  an  intelligent  Muhammadan  who  seemed  disposed  to  speak 
abusively  of  the  'Isd  whom  they  regard  as  sent  of  God.  The  Jesus  whom  we  preach 
to  them  and  represent  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  they,  of  course,  reject  and  even 
abuse  ;  but  I  imagine  that  they  would  abuse  him  under  any  other  name  that  we  might 
adopt,  and  even  charge  us  with  changing  the  name  to  suit  our  own  ends. 

Mr.  D.  Mohuu's  objection,  that  the  form  'Isd  is  one  of  the  names  of  Mahadeo,  and 
therefore  likely  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  to  a  Hindu's  mind,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  Ishwar,  Parameshewar,  and,  indeed,  to  every  epithet  that  we  have  adopted  to 
represent  the  Divine  Being.  Nearly  all  our  theological  terms  are  of  heathen  origin,  and 
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aro  nsed  ia  Hindu  writings  in  senses  far  different  from  tlioso  in  which  wo  employ 
them. 

"  For  Hindi-speaking  people,  and,  indeed,  for  all  who  are  not  Muhamraadan,  I  ap- 
prove of  the  form  ^W^S.  I  I'ave  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  in  all 

modern  Sanskritic  langnagoa  this  is  the  form  that  will  eventually  prevail. 

"  The  name  of  our  Lord  is  not  tho  same  iu  any  two  langn^iges  of  Em-ope  ;  it  ia 
hardly  to  be  liopcd  that  but  ouo,  or  even  two  forms  of  it,  will  sutRco  for  this  land  ;  but  I 
believe  that  thero  arc  abundant  grounds  for  thinking  that  'Isa  Masih  and  Ylsu 
Khr'isht  will  livo  as  the  most  generally  received  form  of  tho  name  among  the  Muhamma- 
dau  and  Hindu  peoples  respectively. 

"  I  am,  8ir, 

"  Yours  siincerelr, 

"W.  ETHERINGTON." 


In  regard  to  the  Urdu,  the  name,  'Isii  ia  written  in  the  Quran  thus  :   \^*wJkc  .  See 

3rd  Sipdrah  Sum  nl  Imrdn,  45tli  verse,  and  in  Anglo-Urdii  it  is  correct  to  print,  write 
and  pronounce  'Isd,  Why?  Simply  because  Muhammad  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
Arabic  language,  nor  did  he  forgo  the  name  ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  language  in 
which  ho  was  instrncted  by  his  uncle  ;  being  of  tho  Koraish  family,  no  low  or  cor- 
rupt words  were  used  ;  besides  long  before  Muhammad  existed  there  were  in  Arabia 
many  Christian  churclies,  also  very  many  Jews  lived  there,  any  change  in  the  name, 
not  iu  use,  would  have  been  at  once  detected.  Muhaminad  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  hence  in  the  Quran  we  meet  with  hints 
ouly  of  names  and  actions,  not  in  confirmation  of  what  God  revealed,  but  as  suited  to 

his  purpose.  In  tho  Quran  we  do  not  find  any  change  of  the  name,  that  is  :  J^<^A.c 
for^^^  ^  the  reasons  for  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet "  The  name  'Isa,"  with  all  which  I  entirely  agree. 

"  The  name  truly  is  printed  ia  the  Arabic  Testament  thus  r  ^  ^jmJ  ^^'^  that  of 
the  Roman  Urdu  (which  I  have  not  seen)  Yasua  j  but  this  is  no  reason  why  ^^^uj 
should  be  adopted  in  place  of  ^^*.uJi.£  ,  and  in  the  end  it  will  prove  useless  labor.  The 
majority  of  Europeans  do  not  lake  sufficient  pains  to  learn  to  pronounce  the  name 
i^^jmJ  correctly  ;  the  letter  ^  is  to  be  pronounced  as  softly  as  possible,  scarcely  to 
be  audible,  and  not  like  a  broad  German  d  ;  how  badly  it  would  sound  to  read  YasM  al 
Masihd   (^^^\\  ^^>aA.')  '"^'^V  ^^^^  careless  pronunciation  of  the  name 

^^Mj.}  by  the  foreigners  in  Arabia,  centuries  before  Muhammad,  gave  rise  to  adopt 
the  easier  pronounciation  ^jmXZ  and  being  once  established  it  became  the  law  of  the 
language  ;  hence  I  vote  that  the  name  ^iMJ.£.  'Isd  be  adopted. 

In  Hindi  the  name  should  be  spelt,  printed  and  pronounced  '^ft'SJ    Ksit,  why  P 

Because  in  reading  and  speaking  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Urdu  'Isd.  Wisdom  is 
required  in  the  preacher  ;  when  he  sees  the  majority  of  his  hearers  consists  of  Hindu's, 

he  will  pronounce  the  name  of  our  Lord    ^f^^  ^       Klirist,  this   we  use 

always  iu  Benares,  and  though  some  JIuliammadans  also  stand  and  listen,  yet  not  on& 
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makes  the  least  objection.    If  the  majority  of  lloaror!^  consists  of  Miihamirijalans,  wo 
use  tlio  words  '/.-(I  Masih  and  none  of  the  Hindus  object. 

"  Diirini>;3G years'  missionary  labors  among  Miiliaiiiniadans  and  Hindus,  I  never  yefc 
heard  a  Hindu  taunliiif^ly  tollinj^  mo  tliat  your  'I's:i  is  our  'I'.sv?,  tliat  is  Maliadoo,  and 
•wliy  ?  Because  the  Hindus  know  full  well  of  tho  deeds  he  is  said  to  be  guilty,  (thouj<h 
1  doubt  its  correctaess)  hence  they  would  never  couimit  such  a  blunder. — H.  Hisinig." 

"  Memoranda  on  the  Circular  of  the  Nnrlh  hnlia  Trad  Sncicty, 
dated  October  1st,  1874. 

"  1.  We  cannot  pnt  aside  tho  word  'Isn,  for  it  is  the  one  namo  by  w  hich  our  Lord 
is  known  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  and  throughout  the  vast  regions  of 
Central  Asia,  Turkey  and  Africa. 

"  2.  I  think  it  is  fortunate  that  Christian  missionaries  have  used  the  two  namea 
(or  rather  forms  of  names)  'Isd  and  Yasu,  and  have  so  accustomed  the  native  mind  to 
the  two  forms  of  rendering  tho  original  word. 

"  3.  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  Hindus,  but  I  shonld  think  the  word  Yasu  might 
always  bo  used  in  works  intended  exclusively  Ibr  Hindu  readers. 

"  4.  The  word  Yasu  might  always  be  used  for  devotional  works  for  Christians  as  it 
is  more  enphoniou.s  than  'Tsd,  as  those  who  have  used  both  names  iu  the  liturgy  of  tho 
Church  of  England  will  certify. 

"5.  In  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  Urdu,  Arabic,  Persian,  Pushto 
and  other  languages  of  countries  inhabited  by  Mubannnadaus,  should  translate  into 
the  form  of  the  word  Tsd. 

"6.  It  appears  most  undesirable  that  the  three  forms  of  Yiisu,  Yesu,  and  Fisw 
should  be  retained,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  we  could  all  decide  upou  the  one  form  Yasu 
for  devotional  works. 

"  7.  In  my  Pushto  tracts  I  have  always  used  the  word  Tsd  as  they  are  intended 
for  Muhammadan  readers. 

"  8.  To  my  mind  the  various  ways  of  rendering  the  Hebrew  words  for  God  are 
quite  as  great  a  difficulty  as  that  of  trauslating  the  word  'ItjitoOs.  I  am  engaged  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament  into  Pushto,  and  the  decision  of  this  question  has  given 
me  much  thought  and  trouble.    Translators  appear  to  regard  Ullah  as  exclusively 

the  God  of  Islamisra,  although  it  is  an  Arabic  rendering  of 

and  U'tbi^ 

and  surely  much  nearer  the  original  than  Khuda  or  Rabh,  or  God. 

"  T.  P.  HUGHES, 
"  Missionary  of  the  C.  M.  S." 

"  Peshawuh,  Nov.  13,  1874." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wynkoop, 

"  I  have  been  reading  with  very  great  interest  the  papers  you  were  kind  enough  to 
send  me  regarding  the  .spelling  of  our  Lord's  name  in  Hindustani.  It  is  a  verj'  difficult 
question,  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  many  languages  to  reconcile.  So  far  as  edu- 
cated Muhammadans  are  concerned,  I  think  the  arguments  advanced  in  Mr.  Lowenthal's 
able  and  scholarly  essay  are  quite  unanswerable,  and  more  especially  so  if  'Isd  is  the  form 
used  by  any  of  the  old  Oriental  Churches.  Even  those  who  object  most  strongly  to  it,  like 
Mr.  Davis,  seem  to  me  to  be  unconsciously  under  its  influence  ;  else  why  i  for  the  first 
vowel  instead  of  e  ?  I  think  it  a  very  great  mistake  to  render  Greek  and  Latin  names  ac- 
cording to  our  insular  pronunciation,  which  is  rapidly  being  abolished  at  all  our  large 
schools  in  favor  of  the  continental  system  :  and  therefore  none  of  the  Hindi  forms  given 
in  your  letter  are,  in  my  opinion,  satisfactory.  As  an  historical  fact,  our  fir.st  knowledge 
of  the  name  Jesus  is  derived  from  the  Romans  ;  what  its  form  was  in  Greek  or  Hebrew  is 
simply  a  matter  of  scholarly  interest ;  practically  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  Latin 
form,  and  if  it  were  simply  a  question  of  transliteration  for  Hindus  who  had  no  prior 
knowledge  of  the  name  from  any  other  quarter,  I  think  beyond  all  doubt  the  word 

•V, 

should  be  spelt  '^J^'^.  But  no  one  has  yet  adopted  this  form,  and  I  am  not  credulous 
enough  to  think  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  induce  all  missionaries  to  agree  in  accept- 
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jng  it ;  I  therefore  incline  to  tlie  general  nse  both  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  of  the" form,  'Ts/i, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  is  the  form  under  which  a  section  of  the  natives  of  Upper 
India  first  hoard  of  the  Iha  Mariam.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  resolved  to  keep  tlie 
Arabic  form  for  Urdu  and  the  Latin  for  Hindi,  I  should  not  think  the  <liHerence  a  very 
serious  matter  ;  for  (to  take  my  own  exjierience)  if  I  say  a  pi-ayer  in  Latin  I  pronounce 
the  word  vei-j'  diirerently  from  what  I  do  when  I  say  the  same  prayer  in  ?]n;^lisli,  and  yet 
the  idea  in  niy  mind  is  precisely  the  same.  Still  no  doubt  as  Urdu  and  Hindi  are  both 
colloquial  languages  and  run  so  much  into  one  another,  a  single  form  would  be  preferable. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  F.  S.  GllOWSE." 

MATnruA,  Nov.  1th,  IS?'!."   

TVe  civc  fwo  other  letters  by  ilie  Rev.  W.  Hooper  of  flic  C.  M.  S. 
Divinity  School,  Lahore,  and  tlie  Rev.  Nehemiah  Goreh,  written  from 
a  standpoint,  differing  v\'idely  froni  that  of  most  of  those  whose  letters 
liave  been  quoted  above  : — 

"  Let  me,  then,  briefly  say  that  I  do  not  like,  and  never  use,  n-/?i/  o;ie  of  the  forms  of 
our  Lord's  name  which  you  give  in  Hindi  in  your  letter.  I  have  read  very  carefully  Mr. 
Lowenthal's  uionogi-apli,  and  the  only  argument  in  it  which  seems  to  me  to  have  any 
weight  is,  that  as  we  use  "  Isai"  for  "  Christian,"  it  is  inconsistent  to  object  to  "  Isa"  for 
OT.ir  Lord's  name.  To  this  all  I  can  answer  is,  that  1  never  use  the  word  "Isai"  except 
to  those  who  would  not  understand  any  other  designation  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  (1) 
because  of  this  very  inconsistency,  for  if  Isa"  is  no  real  word  at  all,  "  Isai"  can  have  no 
greater  reaUty  ;  (2)  because,  following  the  analogy  of  European  languages,  the  followers 
of  our  blessecl  Lord  would  be  designated,  not  from  his  individual  name,  but  from  his  title 
of  Iwnor,  Christ.  We  know  that  the  Jews  called  believers  in  our  Lord,  "  Nazarenes ;" 
we  know  that  the  Gentiles  called  them  "  Christians"  ;  but  we  have  no  trace  of  a  name  for 
them  formed  from  His  individual  name.  In  fact,  I  always  feel  (and  this  I  might  have  put 
clown  as  a  third  reason)  that  it  is  rather  wanting  in  that  revei-ence  which  we  should  show 
in  every  thing  that  concerns  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  take  his  own  individual  name  and 
form  a  derivation  from  it  to  be  a  designation  for  one  self  and  othei-s.  It  reminds  rre  too  pain- 
fully, of  "  Wesley  an,"  "  Puseyite,"  "Lutheran,"  and  such  other  adjectives  formed  from 
the  indivi<lual  names  of  mere  men.  And  it  isa  remarkable  fact,  tliatthe  only  instance,  in 
Europe,  in  which  a  sect  has  called  itself  from  the  name  "  Jesus,"  is  that  one  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  bodj'  of  men  to  dishonor  that  holy  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  to  corrupt  his  Church,  and  hinder  his  kingdom.  For  these  reasons  I  alw.ay.s, 
except  where  my  hearers  would  not  imderstand  me,  speak  of  Christians,  in  Urdu,  as 
"Masihi;"  in  high  Hindi  as  ■' t'hristiya  ;"  in  common  Hindi  as  "  Christian,"  lengthening 
the  "  a."  I  need  scarcely  add  that  to  those  who  do  not  understand  anything  else,  I 
commonly  say  "  Isa  Masih." 

"  Isa"  being  then  given  up  as  the  synonym  for  "  Jesus,"  it  remains  to  ask,  which  of 
the  many  other  forms  in  use  shall  we  adopt  ?  To  me  the  matter  seems  so  exceeding  plain, 
that  I  can  only  wonder  that  any  one,  who  has  once  rid  himself  of  the  trammels  of  the 
traditionary  "  Isa,"  can  possibly  hesitate.  For  what  is  our  object  ?  Plainly,  to  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  form  of  the  name  by  which  our  Lord  was  called  among 

his  contemporaries.    Now  we  all  know  very  well,  that  the  o)iginal  name  ^ti^^n^ 


which  had  been  contracted  to  |*  had  been  still  further  altered  after  the  captivity 

to   ^'^^^^  •  At  least  we  find  it  written  so  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  whereas  Haggai  and 

Zechariah  still  keep  to  the  second  form.    But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  by  degrees 

the  form  ^-^^^  came  quite  to  supplant  the  older  forms.    I  am  not  aware  that  the 

Greet  transliteration  is  evir  found  with  (w)  omega,  whereas  it  occurs  in  innumerable 
instances.  I  mean  as  the  name  of  innumerable  personsj  with  {v)  eta,    Therefore  I  think 
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wo  luay  conclude  thatthe  form   ^-^li^^  was  tha  only  ouo  used  in  comBion  parlance  ia 

our  Lord's  time.    And  if  so,  \yhy  in  all  the  world  should  we  not  simply  reproduce  thisf 

name  in  those  languages  in  which  its  pronunciation  is  possible  and  natural  ?  Nor  will  any 
one  affirm  that  its  pronunciation  ia  in  any  degree  difficult  in  Urdu.  Both  the  "  Shin" 
and  the  "  'Ain"  are  of  universal  occurrence  in  that  language,  and  if  any  difficulty  still 
remains,  it  is  the  bringing  together  of  two  "  Y's,"  one  pronounced  as  "  Y,"  the  other  as 
"  e."  Still,  no  educated  person  would  find  any  (liffieulty  in  this  ;  and  those  who  cannot 
pronounce  it  must  do  the  best  they  can  ;  surely  we  are  not  to  spoil  words  for  them.  But 
the  principal  thing  that  causes  me  amazement  in  all  the  forms  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
print,  is  that  "  Shin"  is  turned  mto  "  Sin."  Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  uneducated  people 
of  the  W.  P.  (only)  turn  all  their  "  Shins"  into  "  Sins"  ;— or  because  the  Greeks  suffered 
from  the  same  weakness  ?  And  what  has  a  defect  in  the  speaking  organs  of  the  Greeks  to 
do  with  our  work  here  ?  Because  the  Greeks  had  no  "  sh,"  and  consequently  corrupted 
every  "  Shin"  into  "  sigma,"  are  we  to  do  the  same,  and  teach  others  likewise  ?  We  might 
just  as  well  mispronounce  the  "  Shin"  in  all  Old  Testament  names,  as  Yoshua  itself, 
Elisha,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course  those  who  cannot  pronounce  "  Shin,"  tvill  not ;  but  we  need 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  corrupt  things  for  them. 

"Those  languages,  then,  which  have  no  "  ain"  will  simply  drop  it,  and  terminate  the 
name  with  u  ;  those  that  have  will  keep  it.  I  ought,  however,  to  have  earlier  mentioned  one 
particular,  in  which  I  think  we  ought  intentionally  to  deviate  from  the  Jewish  pronunci- 
ation and  allude  to  the  Pattach  under  the        which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  simply 

introduced,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  after  a  long  vowel,  from  a  special  inability  which  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  had  for  pronouncing  the  guttural  without  this  help  ;  much  as 
Somersetshire  folk  cannot  pronounce  "fool"  without  inserting  a  short  vowel  between 
"  oo"  and  "  1,"  and  educated  people  insert  the  same  in  "  poor."  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  at  all  bound  to  follow  this  Jewish  weakness,  any  moie  than  the  Greek 
inability  to  pronounce  "  ain"  or  "  Shin"  ;  especially  as  the  Arabs,  in  cognate  words,  feel 
no  such  difficulty,  e.  g.,  i-ule,  Masih.  I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  form 
which  our  Lord's  individual  name  ought  to  take  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  ;  and 
turu  to  his  title  of  honor.  But  here  there  is  no  difficulty  in  Urdu  ;  at  least 
"Masih"  is  quite  near  enough  to  "  Mashih."  But  in  Hindi  there  is  a  great 
difficulty.  There  is  of  course  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  using  the  same  name 
in  Hindi  as  in  Urdu,  seeing  that  both  languages  are  xised  by  the  same  people. 
Still,  as  other  Sanskritic  languages  (notably  Bengali  and  Mahrathi,  both  of  them 
having  such  great  influence  on  Hindi,  especially  on  Hindi  Christianity)  have  adopt- 
ed the  Greek  translation  which  was  used  by  all  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  understood 
in  fact  by  every  Jew,  as  well  as  Gentile  ;  and  as,  through  the  affinity  between  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  the  word  "  Christ"  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  Sanskritic  word  which 
"  Masih"  never  can  ;  I  incline  on  the  whole  to  taking  the  latter  for  Hindi  also. 
But  this  being  granted,  which  of  the  many  adaptations  of  Xpia-ro  shall  we  adopt  ?  On  this 

point  I  must  confess,  I  care  but  very  little.  Whether  pi  be  represented  by  or  by  j 
whether  ar  be  represented  by  ^  or  by         are  really  very  insignificant  matters. 

Of  course  the  real  sound  of  pi  was  not       j  and  there  is,  I  suppose,  but  little 

doubt  that  t  was  pronounced  like        not  Still  the  rule  in  Sanskrit  is  for  a 

after  any  vowel  but       and  '^Tj  to  become  ^  ^  others  again  requues       to  be 

substituted  for  f^,  So  that  on  the  whole,  I  suppose  is  the  nearest  approach,  in 

Sanskritic  languages,  to  Xpiaro.    The  proper  way  to  form  the  appellative  from  this 
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would  of  course  bo  by  the  affixing  of  'f^/  but  as  this  could  hardly  ever  become  natural 
to  the  common  people,  I  would  prefer  the  Latin  affix,  to  which  they  are  already 
accustomed,  thus  f?|fS^T5T  or  f^fS^T*T« 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  latter  is  a 

matter  of  comparatively  small  moment  with  me  ;  my  earnest  feelings,  I  may  almost  Bay 
my  hiirning  jealousy,  is  concerning  our  Lord's  individual  name. 

"  Believe  me.  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  W.  HOOPER." 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  like  to  use  our  Lord's  name  thus  '^"^  f^^.    My  first  reason  is  that  they 

are  so  nsed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongue,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the 
book  of  the  Christians.  Others  say  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  is  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  not  of  the  Greek,  and  the  correct  prouuuciation  of  that  name,  according  to  the 

Hebrew  is  '3J"3^  or  and  not  The  ^^  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  and 

not  "3J  or  '^)  simple  because  the  Greek  letters  have  not  got  them.  I,  however,  think  that 

let  the  cause  of  it  be  what  it  may,  yet,  since  the  New  Testament  is  chiefly  the  book  of 
Christians,  we  ought  to  adopt  our  Lord's  name  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  'Testament. 

"  My  second  reason  is,  that  the  words  f<|j^  are  adopted  by  the  whole  Chria- 

tian  body  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  why  should  we  Indians,  or  rather  the  natives 
of  the  North-West  Provinces  only,  differ  from  all  Christians  in  this  respect  ?  This 
consideration  appears  to  me  weighty,  whether  it  would  appear  so  to  others  or  not  I 
cannot  tell. 

But  if  any  one  insist  that  we  should  use  "^"J^  or         and  not  I  would 

not  quarrel  with  him.    But  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  spelling  ^!^T,    For  that  is 

only  the  Muhammadan  way  of  spelling.  And  not  only  I,  as  a  genuine  Hindu  (I  mean 
by  race,  not,  of  course,  by  religion),  have  a  natural  aversion  to  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  Musalmans,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  go  to  the 
Musalmans  to  learn  how  we,  converts  to  Christianity,  are  to  spell  our  Lord's  name. 

"  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Ullmann'a  or  Mr.  French's  way  of  spelling  '^'^>  because  I  do 

not  know  from  what  word  it  is  brought.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  neither  He- 
brew  nor  Greek,  neither  Christian  nor  Muhammadan.  (I  take  your  printed  paper  as 
the  authority  for  connecting  this  spelling  with  Mr.  French). 

"  I  prefer  '^J'  to  "^^^  because        would  be  according  to  the  English  way  of  pro- 

nouncing  the  Greek  letter  H,  but  I  think  the  Germans  are  more  trustworthy  with  re. 
gard  to  the  pronunciation  of  languages  than  the  English. 

"  Aa  regards  the  other  name  of  our  Lord  many  like  There  is  a  reason 

for  it.    For  they  say  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  Sanskrit,  the  "  s"  in  that  word  must 
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change  into  "  sh"  and  then  tho  soft  "  t."     7^  must    necessarily  change  into  hard 

"  t,"  IJ,    and  so  it  would  make  fl^S.    I  will  not  quarrel  with  them  either. 
"I  leave  it  then  to  others  to  choose  between  f<^^  and 

Mr.  Hooper,  I  think,  spells  fljf ^  (with  a  long  ^ 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  NEHEMIAH  GOREH." 

"  P,  S. — The  learned  Dr.  Mills  also  writes  ^  ^°      know  the  reason  of  it." 

So  far  as  revealed  by  the  letters  here  reviewed  in  part,  it  is  evident 
that  although  there  are  not  wanting  able  and  influential  advocates  of  the 
form  Yisu  Masihas  now  printed  in  the  Urdu  version  of  the  Sci  iptures,  still 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  missionaries  in  Northern  India  is  for  the  older  form 
'Jsd  Masih.  It  is  believed  that  this  preference  is  nearly  universal  so  far 
as  those  are  concerned  who  chiefly  use  the  Urdu  language. 

But  in  Hindi  there  is  more  diff'erence  of  opinion.  Here  the  Muham- 
medan  usage  has  not  prevailed  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  analogy 
of  other  Indian  languages  as  the  Bengali  and  Marathi,  and  the  influence  of 
the  English  language,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  are  all  in  favor  of  a 
different  form  in  Hindi. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  it  seemed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
N.  I.  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  impossible  at  present  to  take  any  action 
which  would  secure  uniformity,  and  the  whole  matter  is  left  in  abeyance. 

T.  S.  W. 
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G.BHAiiDARKAK,  M.A.;  Prof.  H.  Blochmakn,  M.A.  ;  J.  G.  BiiHLER,  Ph.D. ;  A.  O, 
BcRNBLL,  M.C.S.,  M.K.A.S.,  &c. ;  G.  H.  Dajiaut,  B.CS.  ;  T.  W.  Rhys  DA^^DS, 
CCS. ;  Prof.  Eggeling  ;  J.Fergusson,  D.C.L.,F.R.S.,  &c. ;  J.  F.  Fleet,  Bo.  C.S.; 
Rev.  Prof.  A.  Rudolph  Hoernle,  D.Ph.,  Beuares ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Kenxet,  Madras ; 
Rev.  F.  KiTiEL;  Capt.  J.  S.  F.  Mackenzie,  Maisur  Commission;  Rev.  J, 
Murray  Mitchell,  LL.  D.  ;  J.  Muir,  D.CL.,  LL.D.  ;  Prof.  Max  Muller  ;  A.  K. 
Nairxe,  Bo.  CS. ;  V.  N.  Narasijimiyekgar,  Baugalor ;  His  Highness  Radia 
Varjta,  Fii-st  Prince  of  Travancore;  Ed.  Rehatsek,  M.C.E.  ;  B.  Lewis  Rice, 
Bangalor  ;  W.  F.  Sixclair,  Bo.  C  S.  ;  H.  J.  Stokes,  M.CS.  ;  Kashinath 
Tbimbak  Telaxg,  LL.B.,  Bombay ;  M.  J .  Waluouse,  late  M.CS.;  Major  J.  W. 
Watson  ;  Prof.  Albkecht  Weber,  Berlin  ;  Capt.  Ed.  W-  West,  Sawantwadi ; 
Rev.  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Col.  H.  Yule,  C.B.,  Palermo,  &c.,  &c. 

Volumes  II.  and  III.  complete  with  Index,  Rs.  20  each.  Volume 
IV.  commenced  with  the  Part  for  January  1875. 
Annual  Subscription,  in  advance,  Rs.  20,  or  £2,  including  Post- 
age ;  to  Missionaries,  (direct  from  the  Manager  only)  Rs.  13. 


AGENTS.— London  :  TRUBNER  &  Co.  Paeis  :  E  LEROUX.  Berlin  :  A.  ASHER  &  Co« 
Leipzig  :  F.  A.  BROCKIIAUS.    New  York  :  WESTERMANN  &  Co. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


IN  consequence  of  the  extensile  demand  which  already  exists,  on  the  part 
of  both  private  individuals  and  Public  Libraries  and  Clubs,  for  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Beview,  and  under  the  impression  that  that  demaud  is 
likely  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  Index  to  the  first  fifty 
TOlumes,  just  issued  from  the  press,  the  Proprietor  has,  for  the  past  five  years, 
been  endeavoring  to  collect  complete  sets  of  the  work  in  question  both  in 
India  and  through  his  agents  at  home.  The  i-esulfc  of  these  eff'orts  is  that  he 
has  been  able  to  collect  two  complotf.  sets  of  the  Beviexu,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  the  back  numbers,  he  has  so  far  failed  to  complete  a  third  safc. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  i*epublication  of  the  entire 
series  had  occurred  to  him,  but  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work,  and 
the  high  price  which  it  would  be  necessai-y  to  put  upon  it,  to  cover  even  the 
actual  expenses,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea. 

It  is,  moreover,  questionable  whether  such  an  undertaking  would  not  be 
in  itself  wasteful  and  undesirable.  Like  all  other  publications  of  the  kind,  the 
Calcidta  Jtevicio  contains,  along  with  a  lai-ge  number  of  articles  of  the  highest 
permanent  value,  a  great  many  of  infei'ior  ov  purely  temporary  interest. 
While  it  would  be  a  sei-ious  public  calamity  that  the  former  should  perish,  the 
reproduction  of  the  latter  would  serve  no  useful  purpose ;  and  the  only  means 
of  preventing  such  a  calamity  is  by  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

In  order  to  effect  this  the  Proprietor  proposes,  should  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  be  registered,  to  republish  in  a  moderate  compass  and  at  a  price 
such  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  a  Selection  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  Beview.  The  names  of  writers  of  the 
articles  reprinted  will  be  given  where  this  can  be  done  without  breach  of  con- 
fidence, as  also  of  the  past  Editors. 

It  is  believed  that  all  that  is  best  worth  preservation  may  thus  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  from  six  to  ten  vols,  of  400  pp.  each,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  monthly  parts  of  100  to  120  pages,  at  a  monthly  subscription  of  Rs. 
1-4,  payable  half-yeai-ly  hi  advance,  thus  making  the  entire  series  extend  over 
two  years  only. 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers  of  the  Index,  the  pages  of  these  volumes 
will  be  doubly  nnrabei-ed,  one  number  giving  the  order  of  the  page  and  volume 
in  the  Selected  Series,  and  the  other  their  order  in  the  Original  Series. 

The  Selections  will  be  made  by  tha  Compiler  of  the  Index,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contents  of  the  Beview  will  enable  him  to  bring  the  work  within, 
the  smallest  compass,  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  what  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

HJames  Begistered  hy  the  Propnelor,  Mb.  TxroMAS  S.  Smith,  CITY  PRESS, 
12,  Bentinck  Street,  Calcutta. 


